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ZARIADRES AND ZARER 

By Mary Boyce 

I T is now almost a century since Rapp cited, 1 among Greek texts relating 
to Persian customs and beliefs, the charming tale of Zariadres and Odatis, 
preserved for us by Athenaeus on the authority of Chares of Mytilene. 2 The 
story is in brief as follows : Hystaspes and his younger brother Zariadres were 
said by the people of their land to be born of Aphrodite and Adonis. Hystaspes 
ruled Media and the lands below it, Zariadres the region above the Caspian 
Gates up to the Tanais. Beyond the Tanais lived the Marathi, ruled by Omartes, 
whose daughter Odatis was the most beautiful woman in Asia. 3 Odatis dreamt 
of Zariadres, and loved him ; and he too loved Odatis through dreams. He 
sought her vainly in marriage, for her father did not wish to give her to a 
stranger. Soon after, Omartes held a marriage-feast attended by his own 
kinsmen and nobles, and bade Odatis give a cup of wine to him whom she 
wished to marry. Zariadres, forewarned by Odatis, came in full haste across 
the Tanais, accompanied only by his charioteer, and entered the hall in Scythian 
dress as, weeping, Odatis slowly filled the cup. She recognized him with joy, 
and he carried her off. This tale, Chares states, was greatly esteemed by the 
barbarians of Asia, who painted scenes from it on the walls of temples, palaces, 
and even private houses, the nobles often giving the name of Odatis to their 
own daughters. 

A few years after Rapp’s article had appeared, Spiegel 4 pointed out the 
striking similarity between this story and a story told by Firdausi about 
Gustasp, patron of Zoroaster. 5 This story is somewhat inflated, and lacks 
the charm of the old legend. It tells how the young Gustasp, slighted by his 
father Luhrasp, leaves the latter’s court at Balkh and goes with a large retinue 
to India. His brother Zarer overtakes him and persuades him to return ; 
but after a brief period of further discontent, Gustasp slips away again, this 
time alone, and makes his way to Rum, after some difficulty at the water¬ 
crossing. There his royal presence and heroic strength prevent his finding 
employment, and he is almost starving when befriended by a nobleman, who 
after a period of hospitality persuades his impressive guest to attend the feast 
at Caesar’s court, where his daughter Katayun 6 is to choose a husband. Katayun, 

1 See A. Rapp, ZDMG , xx, 1866, pp. 65-6. 

2 Athenaeus xiii, 35, p. 575 ; F. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., no. 125 fr. 5, vol. II B, pp. 660-1. 

3 For a discussion of these three names see Andreas, apud E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman 
und seine Vorlaufer , 3. Aufl., Leipzig, 1914, p. 48 n. 

4 F. Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, i, 1871, p. 665 n. Rohde (loc. cit., p. 49, and n. 2) 
attributes the notice of this similarity to Droysen, Gesch. Alexanders d. Gr. ; but I have been 
unable to trace the reference given by him in any of the four editions of this book available to me. 

5 Sahname 14, 22-916. 

6 In a later verse (15, 30) Firdausi states that the princess’s name was Nahld, but that Gustasp 
called her Katayun. 
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who has loved Gustasp in a dream, chooses him by garlanding him with flowers ; 
but Caesar, enraged at her choice of a stranger, disowns her, and she and Gustasp 
retire to the nobleman’s house to live on his hospitality and the sale of Katayun’s 
jewels. Some conventional adventures follow ; and the slaughter of a monstrous 
wolf and a dragon, together with an exhibition of prowess at polo and archery, 
persuades Caesar to accept Gustasp as a worthy son-in-law. He loads him 
with honours ; but eventually, at the persuasion of his brother, Zarer, Gustasp 
returns to Balkh, sending for Katayun to follow him. 

A similar rendering of this story is given by Tha'alibI 1 ; and a brief version, 
omitting most of Gustasp’s adventurings, appears in Mirkhond’s Raudatu’s- 
Safd . 2 Here the central motif of the dream has vanished altogether, Katayun 
choosing Gustasp merely at the dictate of fancy. 3 

The similarity of this story to that told by Chares is striking; but so 
are the differences in detail between the two. It is the attempt to reconcile these 
differences which has made the stories the subject of discussion down the course 
of years. 

When Spiegel first traced the connexion between the stories, he did so 
cautiously, merely remarking ‘ Hystaspes ist wol Gushtasp und Zariadres der 
Zarlr der eranischen Sage ’. 4 Twenty years later, however, he made the 
identification boldly. 5 The interpretation he put forward was that the Avestan 
Vistaspa and his father Aurvat.aspa were both mythological figures, whose 
lin k with Zara lustra had developed only with the course of time. The compound 
aurvat.aspa ‘ having swift horses ’ being used also as an epithet for the sun, 
Spiegel suggested that Vistaspa was in fact a child of the Sun-god, identified 
by Chares with Adonis. The difference in the settings—between Media in 
one version and Balkh in the other—he took as evidence of the original lack 
of connexion between the Vistaspa legend and the tales of the eastern kavis ; 
and the transference of the princess from northern lands to Greece he con¬ 
vincingly explained as a natural post-Alexandrine development, intended to 
aggrandize Vistaspa, as was the transference of the story to him from his brother 
Zarer. The difficulty of explaining the development of Vistaspa, a mythical 
figure, into the historic champion of the Zoroastrian faith Spiegel met by 

1 Zotenberg, pp. 245-55. 

2 See D. Shea, History of the Early Kings of Persia translated from . . . Mirkhond , London, 
1832, pp. 266-71. 

3 In Tha‘alibl’s version the princess marks her choice with a garland, in Mirkhond’s with an 
apple ; for a discussion of the latter development see Rohde, loc. cit., p. 49, n. 3. Rohde further 
groups together a set of stories, preserved from widely differing epochs in lands neighbouring on 
Iran, which he regards as stemming from the same original as Chares’ tale ; namely, Aristotle’s 
tale of the adventure of the Phocian Euxenus in Massilia ( Politica , fr. 503, p. 499, Rose) ; 
Subhandu’s story of Vasavadatta, together with the two later Indian romances, the Adventures 
of Kamrup and the Qissa-i Xawir Bah ; and the Georgian tale, Miriani. —For a general survey of 
the theme of love through dreams in literature see F. Geissler, Brautwerbung in der Weltliteratur , 
Halle, 1955, pp. 31-4. 

4 loc. cit. For a discussion of the final vowel in Zarer’s name, see Noldeke, Pers.St. ii, p. 2, n. 1. 

5 Spiegel, ZDMG , xlv, 1891, pp. 196-8 ; ib., in, 1898, pp. 192-3. 
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supposing that there might have been a 1 2 3 4 real but shadowy Vistaspa ’ of 
Zoroaster’s own day, to whom tales of the god were transferred. 1 

A similar interpretation was advanced almost simultaneously by 
Darmesteter, 2 who suggested, however, identifying the Adonis of Chares’ 
story with Apam Napat (for whom also the epithet aurvat.aspa is used), and 
Aphrodite with Anahit a. 3 The connexion between their sons and Zoroaster 
he suggested to have been on a purely mythical plane, Zoroaster being regarded 
in later tradition as Haoma incarnate, and Anahita, Apam Napat, and Haoma 
forming 4 un groupe mythique consacre ’. The post-Alexandrine church 
inherited the myths of the god Vistaspa and the stories of the prophet, possibly 
already linked ; and seeking a secular protector was led 4 tout naturellement a 
faire du heros medique d’autrefois le proselyte arme qu’invoquait le zoroastrisme 
moderne ’. 

An interpretation of the stories on a mythical plane was again advanced 
this century by Herzfeld, 4 who agreed broadly with Darmesteter in that he 
identified Chares’ Aphrodite with Ardvisura. Adonis, 4 ein Vegetationsgott ’, 
he sought to identify with the shadowy divinity Drvaspa on the strength of the 
latter’s link with Gos Urvan, which should make him 4 eine Gottheit des 
Tierlebens ’, and thus vaguely approximate to a vegetation-god. The Avestan 
Aurvat.aspa he identified, like Spiegel, with the sun. 5 Thus, he suggested, 
there were two versions of the myth, a western one with Adonis/Drvaspa, 
Media, and the river Tanals ; and an eastern 4 zrankische Version ’ with 
Aurvat.aspa, eastern Iran and the lake Frazdanu. Later the versions met in 
Seistan, and Drvaspa and Aurvat.aspa merged in the dubious form Luhrasp. 
The god Luhrasp then became a Jcavi. As a god he had a son, Zariadres, 4 having 
golden weapons ’ ; and this son came to be identified with the historical 
character Zairiwairi, 4 having golden armour ’. 4 Damit wurde auch Vistaspa, 
der Beschiitzer Zarathustras, wie sein Bruder, Sohn des Gottes Drvaspa- 
Arvataspa, wobei sein Name Vistaspa half.’ 6 

These three interpretations represent the only detailed attempts to explain 
the divergences between the two stories as a whole. Pains have otherwise been 
largely expended on one point alone, namely on the study of the pair of names, 
Zairiwairi and Zariadres. These names, although so similar, are exasperatingly 
not the same. This fact was passed over by Spiegel, and has been lightly treated 
by others ; but the more it has been studied, the clearer and more intractable 
it has become. 

The evidence for the names is as follows : that of Zairiwairi is recorded 

1 ZD MG , lii, p. 193. 

2 See his Zend-Avesta , m, 1893, pp. lxxx-lxxxiii. 

3 cf. ib., ii, pp. 364—5. Darmesteter points out that e c’est une coincidence, au moins curieuse, 
que le nom d’Anahita reparait dans Firdausi * (ii, p. lxxxii, n. 1); see above, p. 463, n. 6. 

4 Arch. Mitt., i, 1929-30, pp. 170-80. 

5 Herzfeld does not refer, however, to Spiegel’s earlier interpretation, of which he seems 
unaware. 

6 loc. cit., p. 180. 
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twice in the Avesta, in Yt. v, 112 and Yt. xiii, 101. 1 Both passages are regarded 
as trustworthy sources. The name Zariadres is recorded by Chares ; and it 
appears as Zariadris in Strabo, who gives it as the name of one of the two 
generals of Antioehus the Great who divided Armenia between them. 2 The 
difference in the final vowel is not regarded as of importance, occurring as it 
does in foreign records. A small group of coins was identified as belonging to 
this Zariadris, ruler of Sophene ; but the legend on one of them was read as 
Zadriad, and his name emended accordingly to Zadriadis. 3 This form of the 
name had some currency 4 before Marquart effectively challenged the attribu¬ 
tion of these coins. 5 In this century basalt slabs have been found by Lake 
Sevan on which the name Zariadr has been read. 6 The inscriptions are attributed 
to the second century B.c. 

There is thus sound evidence for the genuineness of both names in their 
ancient forms. Subsequently the name Zariadres became, regularly, Armenian 
Zareh, 7 and in this form it is more frequently attested. 8 The town Zarehavan 
is held to derive its name from Zariadris of Sophene 9 ; and Marquart has 
identified the legendary hero Zareh, under whom the Armenians were supposed 
to have thrown off the yoke of the Assyrians, 10 with the same historical ruler. 11 
Other bearers of the name were Zareh, son of Artases III 12 ; Zareh, ruler of 
Greater Sophene at the time of Tiran II 13 ; and Zareh, isxan of Mokk‘. 14 

The Avestan Zairiwairi became by the Middle Iranian period Zarer (Pahl. 
J3 j 3) ; and it is under this name that Aurvataspa’s son appears in the Ayadgdr-e 
Zarer an and the later Pahlavi books. In a Parthian Manichsean text the name 
appears, with l for r, as Zalel (zlyl). 15 The form is not a regular development of 
Zairiwairi, which would be rather Zarwar/Zarur 16 . Strangely enough, however, 

1 A third passage, Yt. v, 117, is debated, Darmesteter ( Et . Ir., ii, p. 229) regarding the occur¬ 
rence of the name there as original, Bartholomae {Air. Wb., 1682) considering it an insertion. 

2 Strabo, xi, 14,15, p. 531 f. 

3 References with Justi, Namenbuch , p. 382 b ; Lagarde, Arm. St., p. 53, no. 762 ; Marquart, 
Untersuchungen, pp. 37-9 ; Hiibschmann, Pers. St., p. 69. 

4 e.g. Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans., p. 40. 

5 loc. cit. 

6 In the phrase ’ rthssy br zy zrytr ; see A. Y. Borisov apud Minorsky, J. Royal Cent. Asian 
Society, xxx, 1943, pp. 82-3 ; Dupont-Sommer, Syria, xxv, 1946-8, pp. 53-66. 

7 See Marquart, op. cit., p. 39 ; Hiibschmann, Arm. Gr ., p. 40. 

8 See Justi, Namenbuch, p. 381 b ; Hiibschmann, loc. cit. 

9 See Marquart, Rev. fit. Armeniennes, vm, 1, 1928, p. 218 ; Hiibschmann, loc. cit. 

10 See Pseudo-Agath., Langlois, Coll, des hist, de VArmenie, i, p. 198 a ; Mos. Xor. I, 31. 

11 See Marquart, Untersuchungen, pp. 39-40. 

12 Mos. Xor., it, 53, 55. Marquart ( ZDMG, xlix, 1895, pp. 654-5) regards this Artases of 
Moses’ History as a composite figure ; and would identify his son Zareh with ‘ Sariaster ’, son of 
Tigranes I (a corruption of Zariadris ?), in the king-list of Valerius Max. 9, 12, Ext. 3 ; see also 
his Untersuchungen, p. 42. 

13 Faust. Byz., 3,12. 

14 Patmutfium Srboyn Nersisi Partewi (Sop‘erk‘ Haykakank‘ No. 6), Venice, 1853, p. 25. 
(I owe this detailed reference to the kindness of my colleague Dr. Dowsett.) 

15 See Henning, ZDMG, xc, p. 5 ; BSOAS, xi, p. 73, U 4. 

16 cf. Bastavairi > Bastur; see Noldeke, Pers. St., n, p. 2, n. 1 ; Hiibschmann, Pers. St., 
p. 170. Benveniste, however, (JA, 1932, I, p. 246, n. 1), compares *dipif$ara > diper. 
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it is the exact Middle Persian equivalent of Zariadres, through *Zarehr, and 
would have the Armenian equivalent Zareh. 1 Thus the two names fall together 
in the Middle Iranian period, and become indistinguishable. The following 
examples of the name Zarer are connected with older Zairiwairi rather than 
with Zariadres only because of their Zoroastrian background. 

A Zarer is mentioned in the Mujmalu’t-Tawdnx 2 as one of the sons of 
Godarz at the court of Kai Xusrau. Presented in this connexion, together with 
Gev and Bahram, this Zarer is presumably to be regarded as an Arsacid prince, 3 
and possibly therefore to be identified with the Zarar who, as Noldeke has 
pointed out, appears in one of the Arsacid king-lists. 4 A second example of 
the name occurs in the spurious Sassanian genealogy, in which, according to 
the Bundahisn, a certain Zarer, son of Sasan, was grandson of Yahuman, son 
of Spandiyad. 5 Here the name is probably no more than a repetition, in order 
to fill a generation, of that of Zairiwairi, son of Aurvataspa. Thirdly, a Zarer 
appears in a list of priests given in the Bundahisn . 6 Finally, the Armenian 
historian Lazarus has preserved the name of Zareh, son of Peroz, killed in 
battle by Balas. 7 Since this prince lived in a century when the Kayanian 
heroic names were beginning to reappear, 8 it is a fair assumption that he was 
named after the Avestan Zairiwairi. 

From these data the fact emerges that there were two names, Zariadris 
and Zairiwairi, both rare, but both well-authenticated ; and that, although 
these names fell together in the Middle Iranian period, at the time of Chares of 
Mytilene they must have been still distinct. 

A number of suggestions have been made to explain the problem which 
thus arises. Darmesteter suggested emending the name in Chares’ version 
to Zariares, and taking it as an intermediary form between Zairiwairi and 
Zarer. 9 In this he was followed by Justi, 10 Hiibschmann, 11 and others. 
Mar quart, however, pointing to the sound evidence for the existence of the 
name Zariadres, suggested rather regarding the Avestan name as a £ falsche 
Umsetzung ’ for Zarer, which he sought to replace by *Zari.wadri. 12 Noldeke 
once toyed with the idea that Vistaspa might have originally had two brothers 13 ; 


1 See Marquart, Untersuchungen, p. 39. 

2 Tehran ed., p. 91. 

3 As such he might, conceivably, be a Zariadres rather than a Zairiwairi. 

4 See his Tabari , p. 2, n. 3. The form zarar appears elsewhere for zarer, 1 and both being 
used to represent Pers. e ; see Noldeke, Pers. Stud., n, p. 2, n. 1. 

5 Gt. Bd., p. 232 11 ; Ind. Bd., Ch. xxxi, 30 (West, P.T., i, p. 138) ; in Tabari (see Noldeke, 
p. 2, with n. 3) this name appears as zarar, zardn, zaren. 

6 Gt. Bd., p. 237 7 ; Ind. Bd., Ch. xxxiii, 4 (West, P.T., i, p. 146). 

7 Laz. P‘arp., Ch. 94 (Venice, 1933, pp. 555, 559) ; Langlois, Coll, des hist, de VArmenie, 
ii, p. 360 b ; see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 133, n. 6 ; Justi, Namenbuch, p. 381 b ; Patkanean, JA, 
1866, i, p. 175, n. 2. 

8 See Noldeke, Iran. Nat. Epos, p. 5. 

9 Zend-Avesta , n, p. 393, n. 140 ; m, p. lxxxii. 

11 AG, p. 40. 

13 Pers. St., ii, p. 2, n. 1. 


10 Namenbuch, p. 382 b. 
12 Untersuchungen, p. 39. 
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and Herzfeld’s explanation of a fused identity is on the same lines. 1 No agree¬ 
ment has been reached. 

With this problem outstanding, and a number of others unresolved, Noldeke 
came to treat the connexion between Chares’ story and the Kayanian legends 
with considerable reserve, pointing out that ‘ eine solche Geschichte passt in 
jede Zeit ’. 2 Despite this caution, however, he evidently continued to entertain 
the possibility of the connexion, being prepared, for example, to concede the 
identity here of the Tanais with the Jaxartes, thus modifying the geographical 
discrepancy. 3 Other scholars have shown less caution, in that they have 
placed a bold reliance upon the postulated connexion. Thus Marquart used 
Chares’ story as proof of the early widespread knowledge in the west of the 
eastern heroic legends. 4 In this he has been vigorously followed by Christensen. 5 
Jackson treats the story as providing 4 a new point of contact between the 
West and the Bast ’, 6 and Bidez and Cumont cite it among their sources to show 
Greek familiarity with Hystaspes, patron of Zoroaster. 7 Even Lescot, who 
sees in Chares’ legend the remote ancestor of the Kurdish cycle Meme Alan, 
and who regards the Kurds as the Asiatic ‘ barbarians ’ who recited it in the 
4th century, admits an eastern origin for the story, and supposes that it was only 
after its adoption by the Kurds that it became gradually acclimatized in the 
west. 8 A clear case, such as can, I think, be based upon the evidence available, 
has yet to be stated for there having been originally no connexion whatsoever 
between Chares’ legend and the Avestan Vistaspa, all deductions from this 
assumed connexion being therefore invalid. 

The facts as we have them are as follows : the geographical setting of Chares’ 
story is fairly detailed, and is remote from that of the Kayanian legends. Not 
one of the proper names, moreover, except that of Hystaspes, appears in 
Kayanian tradition. The tale is told by Chares as if it were already ancient 
in the 4th century b.c ., 9 and the ancestry of the heroes is treated as a matter of 
hearsay, not of fact. The brothers are said indeed to be sprung from gods ; and 
Chares speaks of scenes from their story being painted on temple-walls. This 
suggests a connexion with a cult, which is at first sight puzzling in view of the 
apparently straightforward romantic nature of the story. It is not hard, how¬ 
ever, to imagine this old legend, whatever its origin, being adopted into the cult 
of some god of love. Athenaeus himself cites it as an instance of the strange 

1 loc. cit. 

2 Nat. Epos, p. 4 ; Noldeke adds 4 und der Name Hystaspes kommt ofter vor ’ ; but since 
the relatively frequent occurrences of the name (see Justi, Namenhuch, pp. 372a-373a) can 
otherwise all be ascribed to the influence either of the Achsemenian royal family or of the Kayanian 
tradition, this particular argument is perhaps hardly justifiable. 

3 ib., p. 4, n. 3. 

4 Untersuchungen, p. 21, n. 91 ; see also Grousset, Histoire de VArmenie , p. 83, n. 6. 

5 Gestes des rois, pp. 136,137. 6 Zoroaster , p. 73. 

7 Les mages hellenises , n, p. 360. 

8 R. Lescot, Textes leurdes, n, Beyrouth, 1942, pp. xiv-xvii. 

• This fact is remarked by Noldeke, op. cit., p. 4 ; see also Andreas, apud Rohde, loc. cit., 

pp. 48, n. 3, 52, n. 2. 
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workings of love. Chares is in any case our only early authority for the story ; 
and since no disproof of his veracity is possible in this instance, the best course 
open to us seems to be to give due consideration to his statements. 

Rapp accordingly cited the legend among texts concerned with Iranian 
mythology; and the three considered attempts to link it with the Avestan 
Vistaspa have all treated it as myth, and in so doing have managed to explain 
almost all the divergences in names and settings. Nevertheless, these explana¬ 
tions have not won general acceptance, their chief weakness being the difficulty 
of reconciling a mythological interpretation with the strong Zoroastrian tradition 
that Vistaspa was a historical character, of royal and not divine descent. 
Only Darmesteter was bold enough to challenge this tradition altogether, Spiegel 
and Herzfeld seeking to accommodate it, however uneasily, within their theories. 
On this rock, however, all three interpretations must be held, I think, to have 
foundered. 

On the other hand, the more generally held historical explanation appears 
to have been somewhat casually adopted, since it has never been argued in 
detail. It subsists by ignoring the implied connexion of Chares’ story with a 
cult, 1 and also the differences in names. The difference in setting is explained 
as an early acclimatization of Kayanian stories in the west—or rather, the 
connexion with the Avestan Vistaspa having been taken for granted, the story 
is regarded as proof of such an acclimatization. Since this is the nearest approach 
to a justification of the historical explanation, let us examine it in detail. 

It is evidently not supposed that the legend of Zariadres and Odatis was 
the only Kayanian story known to the Achaemenians. The theory is that this 
and other legends followed in the wake of Zoroastrianism, and that their 
acclimatization was part of the adoption of the prophet as a Mede. If this 
were so, it would provide us with the earliest testimony we have for that process, 
which does not show its influence among classical writers before the beginning 
of our era. 2 Apart from the question of the country of his origin, however, 
Zoroaster’s name itself was demonstrably familiar to the Greeks by the 4th 
century 3 ; and this makes it a little strange that Chares should not have 
mentioned that the brothers in his tale were in later life closely connected with 
the great prophet, thus giving to the story an added interest. Instead he 
states that their legend was painted on temple-walls. Now it can only be 
supposed that Vistaspa’s fame reached Persia closely bound up with 
Zoroastrianism; and however capaciously and however soon orthodox 
Zoroastrianism adopted other cults, it is hard to conceive a Zoroastrian temple 
of the 4th or any other century adorned with murals such as these. Therefore 
one has either flatly to disbelieve this statement by Chares—our only witness ; 


1 Christensen ( Kayanides , p. 119, n. 4) remarks the connexion, but only to dismiss it: ‘ A mon 
avis, il ne faut pas attacher trop d’importance 4 la forme mythologique qu’a re£ue la legende 
dans l’arrangement des auteurs grecs ’. 

2 See Bidez and Cumont, Les mages hellenises , i, pp. 23-4 ; Jackson, Zoroaster , pp. 189-90. 

3 See, e.g., Bidez and Cumont, op. cit., i, pp. 5-19. 
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or to suppose the improbable fact that, Vistaspa’s fame having spread to the 
west in connexion with Zoroaster, a romantic legend of his brother’s youth 
came to be adopted there with enthusiasm by a non-Zoroastrian cult. 

Chares’ silence as to a link with Zoroaster might by itself be insignificant ; 
his statement as to the temple-paintings might by itself be disbelieved ; but 
taken in conjunction these facts make a connexion of his story with Vistaspa, 
patron of Zoroaster, implausible in the extreme. 

Further, in seeking to link the story with the Kayanian legends, we must 
consider the character of its final version, as preserved for us by Firdausi 
and Tha'alibi. Chares’ tale, compressed as it is, has all the marks of an intelligent 
and aristocratic handling. It is well told, with dignity, a choice of significant 
detail and a sense of unity and climax. The later version is essentially vulgar, 
and is inflated with irrelevant detail under which it loses point and progression. 
Much of this detail is of the market-place, and alien to a courtly tradition ; 
for example, Gustasp’s search for a job, before gaping onlookers, as clerk or 
smith 1 ; the selling of Katayun’s jewel, with a statement of the amount it 
fetched 2 ; and the practical disposal of the spoils of the chase. 3 Gustasp’s 
own conduct is often ill-motivated and unadmirable ; and his presence at the 
wedding-feast becomes little more than compliance with a friend’s fortune¬ 
hunting on his behalf. 4 The beauty has gone out of the story, and it no longer 
lays hold on the imagination. 

It can justly be argued that this is a natural development, the story having 
passed from mouth to mouth, and from nobleman to shopkeeper, down the 
course of centuries. The significant fact is that the Kayanian legends, as 
preserved for us in the Sahname and other late works, have hot undergone the 
same debasement. By the time they were committed to writing under the 
Sassanians, they too were clearly in a measure corrupted, being shadowy, 
confused, and interpenetrated with alien matter ; but they remain aristocratic, 
a court-literature. Old and half-forgotten, they have evidently descended 
through a different milieu from that which transmitted the tale of Gustasp and 
Katayun. This fact appears to me decisive. Given all the other irreconcilable 
data, it becomes too much to suppose as well that this one story, travelling to 
Persia as part of the Kayanian cycle, became separated there from the other 
stories, to circulate independently of them for generations before being at last 
re-attached, in its proper place, at the final gathering up of the cycle. 

The cumulative evidence points to the true explanation being rather the 
following : the story of Zariadres and Odatis was in fact a Median legend, 
already ancient when Chares heard it. This legend was connected with a cult; 
and its character, together with the names of Adonis and Aphrodite, indicates 
that this cult was of a god of love. This god is possibly, as Darmesteter suggested, 

1 Sahname, 14, 157-62,186-200. 

2 Sah., 14, 280-5 ; Zotenberg, Tha'dlibi ’, p. 248. 

3 Sah., 14, 287-9. 

4 Sah., 14, 246-8. 
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the widely-worshipped Anahit a, elsewhere identified with Aphrodite. 1 This 
interpretation is perhaps borne out by the single occurrence of the name 
Nahld in Firdausi’s version. The story had nothing to do with the tales of the 
eastern Jcavis , or with early Zoroastrianism. In the course of time the names of 
its heroes, Zariadres and Hystaspes, developed regularly into Zarer and Gustasp, 
and that of Odatis came to be replaced by the name of a Greek princess. 2 
The story was still current, but not in aristocratic circles, in Sassanian times, 
when the Kayanian legends were collected and written down ; and since by 
then its heroes’ names exactly coincided with those of Kay Gustasp and his 
brother, in one version—but evidently only one—of the recorded cycle the 
story came to be attached to them. In the process the action was transferred 
from Zarer to the more eminent Gustasp. It is noteworthy that the adventure 
is assigned to Gustasp’s youth, before he came to take part in affairs of state ; 
this accords with the general practice of ascribing spurious happenings to the 
unrecorded youth of famous men, no effort being then needed to reconcile them 
with actual events. The story of Katayun is in fact to be regarded as a wholly 
alien intrusion into the Kayanian cycle. 

The chief importance of this interpretation, if it be accepted, is that we 
lose hereby the one piece of evidence thought to exist for a knowledge of the 
Kayanian legends in Achaemenian Persia. Zoroastrianism was evidently 
accepted by the later Achaemenians ; but this fact does not by itself imply 
that the heroic tales of Vistaspa’s ancestors were also known to them. The 
faith presumably spread to Persia and the courts of her rulers through 
proselytizers ; and it is likely that such men preached the prophet and his 
teachings, rather than discoursing on the Jcavis . 3 Even though the names of 
Vistaspa’s forbears came to be adopted into the Zoroastrian liturgy, and some 
of their great deeds accepted as forming part of the universal struggle between 
right and wrong, yet the character of their stories as we possess them suggests 
strongly that they belong in origin to a secular literature of entertainment, 
which presumably flourished under the patronage of the Zoroastrian church 
rather than furnishing any essential part of its beliefs and teachings. It is a 
problem to decide to what extent, before the rise of the Sassanians, knowledge 
of this literature had spread beyond the borders of Airyanom Vaejo. 

Since native records barely exist before Sassanian times, one is driven in 
this matter, as so often, to Armenian sources for information. There is no 
doubt that, during the Achaemenian and Parthian epochs, Armenia herself 


1 In making this suggestion Darmesteter was scrupulous to point out that all female divinities 
tended at periods of syncretism to be assimilated to Aphrodite ; see his Zend-Avesta , n, p. 365. 

2 Noldeke (Nat. Epos, p. 4, n. 3) was prepared at a pinch to see in Katayun’s name a trans¬ 
mogrification of KojfjLerd) or Koif.njrd), that of the sister of the Empress Theodora. 

3 In this connexion it is perhaps significant that when Vistaspa’s name became known to the 
Greeks, probably in the 1st century before or the 1st century after Christ, it was in connexion 
with a vision-literature, and not with any martial exploits in defence of the faith ; see Bidez and 
Cumont, op. cit., i, pp. 215-23 ; Benveniste, Rev. de Vhist. des religions , vol. 106, 1932, pp. 372- 
80. 
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had a flourishing oral literature, in which heroic poetry evidently played an 
important part. Armenian minstrels celebrated the deeds of their kings and 
princes, and their songs, handed down the centuries, furnished ungrateful 
Christian chroniclers with material for their histories. In the course of time 
legends of the Avestan gods end heroes, and tales of Rostom Sagcik, entered 
the repertory of the Armenian singers, and became immensely popular. In 
Christian Armenia the recital of heroic stories was in general frowned upon by 
clerics : 4 the grandsons of Cain invented the art of the minstrel, and the 
granddaughters rouge and kohl \ 1 The Iranian legends may be presumed to 
have had their full share of this disapproval; and it is a tribute to their vitality 
that they nevertheless flourished, and continued in circulation down to this 
century. After the 11th century Firdausi undoubtedly exercised much influence 
on their telling ; but stories remained current which are not to be found in his 
Sdhname. 2 In popular tradition known from the 19th century, the Kayanian 
heroes have become so much at home that they are even presented at times as 
kinsmen of the great Armenian heroes, the 4 mad ’ Sassunians. 3 

The problem is to discover at what stage these eastern stories entered 
Armenian tradition. For the pre-Sassanian period the evidence appears to be 
confined to proper names. There are two examples. One is the name Savars, 
representing Avestan Syavarsan, which occurs several times. 4 Thus in a 
legendary king-list given by Mar Abas the name appears for one of the rulers 
of Armenia before Zarmayr, who fell, in story, at the battle of Troy. 5 Another 
Savars, nephew of Tigran, is reputed to have lived at the time of Astyages. 6 
In our own era the name was borne by a member of the Kamsarakan family, 
in the 4th century. It occurs also in the district-name Savarsan or Savarsakan ; 
and as an element in the flower-name 4 Blood-of-Siyavas 5 (Pers. xun-i 
syavasan). 7 The form of the name, with initial s for sy, suggests an eastern 
Iranian influ ence, possibly exerted through the Parni overlords of the Parthians. 
From this it seems probable that the stories about Syavarsan were introduced 
into Armenia during the Arsacid period, and not before. The occurrence of the 
name both in legend and in history suggests that they became very popular there. 

The second name is that of Spandarat, known only from one occurrence 
in the 4th century a.d. 8 This name, regarded by Marquart as the Partho- 
Armenian form of Spentodata, 9 could also, as Hubschmann pointed out, 10 
represent O.Pers. *Spantarata, which is the etymology given by Justi. 11 If 

1 Vardan Vardapet, Commentary on Genesis, Ch. 13 (the reference, which I owe, together 
with the translation, to Dr. Dowsett, is from Nov Bargirh\ Venice, 1836, under gusan). 

2 See, e.g. Bagrat Chalathianz, Z. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, xiy, 1904, pp. 295 ff., 386 ff.; 
xvii, 1907, pp. 414-5 ; xvni, 1908, p. 62. 

3 See, e.g., B. Chalathianz, op. eit., xiv, pp. 40, 296 ; xvn, p. 420. 

4 See Justi, Namenbuch , pp. 299b-300a ; Hubschmann, Pers. St., p. 261 ; Arm. Gramm., 
p. 61 ; Marquart, Untersuchungen, p. 21, n. 91. 

6 Mos. Xor. I, xix. 6 Tschamtschean, I, 186, 39 (cited by Justi, loc. cit.). 

7 HAG, p. 213. 8 Mos. Xor., m, xxxi; Faust. Byz. iv, xix. 

9 ZD MG, 49, 1895, p. 639, n. 4 ; Caucasica, vm, 1931, p. 88. 

10 AG, p. 74. 11 Namenbuch, p. 306 a. 
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the name occurred in isolation, it is difficult to see how a decision could be 
reached on this point. Moreover, it would then be useless in any case for evidence 
of a knowledge of the Kayanian traditions, since, if Ctesias is to be trusted, the 
name Sfendadates existed, independent of Kayanian influence, in the west 
in the 6th century b.c. 1 As it happens, however, the name occurs, not in 
isolation, but together with that of Savars, being borne by the father of the 
above-mentioned Kamsarakan. This makes it very probable that the name does 
in fact represent Avestan Spentodata, an old Partho-Armenian form having 
apparently been preserved in the Kamsarakan family against the Perso- 
Armenian Spandiat. 

The evidence of these two names suggests, therefore, that the Arsacids 
brought legends of Syavarsan to Armenia from the east, and also some con¬ 
cerning Spentodata. The former appear to have been the more popular under 
their rule ; and this is consonant with the belief expressed by several scholars 
that Zoroastrianism itself had a weak hold, if any, upon Armenia during the 
Parthian period. 2 As Spandiat (the Sassanian form), the Kayanian hero later 
became celebrated in Armenia. His name figures in the genealogy of the 
Bagratids, 3 and his legend developed a strong local connexion with Mount 
Sabalan. 4 

It was apparently during the Sassanian period that tales of the ‘ Pisdadian 5 
cycle entered the Armenian minstrel’s repertoire ; for Moses of Xoren, writing 
supposedly in the 7th or the 8th century, treats the tales of Biurasp Azdahak 
and Hredun as of Persian origin. 5 It is the Persians too, he says, who celebrate 
the deeds of Bostom. 6 The clarity with which he distinguishes both groups of 
stories from native traditions suggests that when he wrote they were not yet 
m‘any generations current in his own land. 

It seems, therefore, that it was the Kayanian heroic legends which were 
widely celebrated by the Parthians ; and this accords with the fact that 

1 Persica, 2,10. 

2 See Gauthiot, MSL, xvi, p. 318 ; Meillet, JA, 1902, i, pp. 548-9 ; MSL, xvn, p. 242 ; 
Pev. fit. Armen., I, 3, pp. 233-6 ; apud Dumezil, ib., vi, 2, p. 68 ; Benveniste, ib., vn, 2, pp. 7-9. 

3 See Justi, loc. cit. ; Gutschmid, Kl. Schr., ill, p. 294 ; Marquart, ZDMG, 49, p. 639, n. 4. 

4 See Grigor Chalathianz, WZKM , x, 1896, p. 224 ; R. v. Stackelberg, ib., xn, 1898, pp. 230-4. 
Marquart ( Caucasica , vm, pp. 87-8) sought to establish a theory of an ancient cult of Spentodata 
in the west, based largely on the identification, in a late source, of the Xazar god T‘angri Xan 
with a figure ‘ whom the Persians call Aspandiat ’ (Mos. Kal., ii, 40) ; see Brosset, Hist, de la 
Georgie, add. et eclaircissements, p. 484 ; v. Stackelberg, ZDMG , 45, 1891, p. 623, and n. 5 ; 
Marquart, ZDMG , 49, p. 639, n. 4 ; HAG , p. 74. The Xazar god is described as a ‘ gigantic, 
savage monster ’, who is worshipped with sacrifice of horses in a tall grove of trees. His own 
priests claimed, however, that when propitiated he healed the sick, gave wealth and brought rain 
to parched fields (Mos. Kal., n, 41). It does not seem possible, however, to attach much weight 
to the identification, at a relatively late date, of such an alien deity with ‘ Aspandiat * ; and 
Marquart’s highly ingenious theory, linking together Gaumata, the Massagetae, and the Avestan 
traditions, builds more on the few facts available than their scantiness would seem to warrant. 

5 Mos. Xor., supp. to Bk. i; on the words azdahak (apparently borrowed by the Armenians 
from Sassanian Persia), and visap (known to them in Parthian times), see Benveniste, Rev. Rt. 
Armen., vn, 1, 1927, pp. 7-9. 

6 ib., ii, viii. 
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these legends have come down to us freely intermingled with tales of Parthian 
kings. 1 Recently 2 1 ventured to point out that the manner of the intermingling 
suggests that it was not politic and deliberate, but arose unconsciously through 
a weakening of tradition towards the end of a* long period of oral transmission. 
Presumably minstrels who had inherited both sets of stories began gradually 
to forget them, and in forgetting them allowed incidents from one cycle to fill 
the growing gaps in the other. This, one may presume, they did without any 
sense of distortion or anachronism, chronology not being a strong point of oral 
poets. Persian minstrels would presumably have drawn on Persian tales for 
the same purpose ; one can therefore safely deduce that the Kayanian material 
has descended through Parthian singers. 

All the evidence points, however, to the actual recording of the material 
as part of a ‘ national ’ epic having been carried out by Sassanian Persians. 
Had the Persian collectors found the material they needed at their own door¬ 
steps, they would presumably have looked no farther. The fact that they went 
to Parthian sources suggests, therefore, that the legends of the kavis were 
unknown, or at best only slightly known, in Persia itself. 

Further, there are small pieces of evidence to suggest that it was to the north¬ 
east the collectors turned, rather than to the north-west. The importance of 
the north-east in the cycle has been frequently stressed, and has been assumed 
to be due to three factors : Airyanam Vaejo lay in the north-east; the north¬ 
east was the gateway for the barbarian hordes from the steppes, so that the old 
epic struggle was renewed there perforce from generation to generation ; 
and the north-east was the home of the Persian Renaissance, and of Firdausi. 
Firdausi was, however, a poet singularly faithful to his sources, and so the 
third factor can be to a certain measure discounted. As to the second, Parthians 
and Persians fought many a vigorous contest elsewhere down the ages ; and 
had Achaemenians or the southern muluku' t-tawSif adopted the legends, it is 
hard to believe that they would not have given the kavis, sporadically at least, 
western habitations and a part in western events. 3 What the Magi sought to do 
politicly, minstrels would probably have done from professional reasons, to 
give the greater pleasure to their listeners. An important factor in the continuing 
prominence of the north-east may well be, therefore, that it was from minstrels 
of the north-east that the recorded versions of the &aw-legends were actually 
learnt. 

This interpretation agrees, further, with the absorption of the Rustam 
legends into the cycle—legends which are interwoven in the same casual manner 
as those of the Parthians, and with as complete a disregard for a reasonable 

1 See Rawlinson, JBGS, ix, 1839, pp. 114-6 ; Noldeke, Pers. St., n, pp. 29-34 ; Nat. Epos, 
pp. 7-9 ; Marquart, ZDMG, 49, pp. 628-72 ; Caucasica, vm, pp. 78-113. 

2 Serta Cantabrigiensia, F. Steiner Verlag, Mainz, 1954, pp. 49-51. 

3 Thus, in spite of the influence of Firdausi and the written tradition, the Armenian singers 
have come to mingle their local place-names— Kafkufa, Narti, Abraset, Sassun —with those of 
far-off and unfamiliar Qeabl and Zabl; see B. Chalathianz, Z. d. Vereins f. VolJcsJcunde, xvn, 
p. 417. 
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chronology. We may assume, therefore, that they too came to be mingled 
with the Kayanian legends through a common tradition, and through trans¬ 
mission in a common milieu. The discovery of a Rustam fragment in Sogdian 
has confirmed the belief that Rustam was truly a Saka hero, and not a hero 
of the indigenous, pre-Saka population of Seistan 1 ; and since the Sakas 
and the eastern Parthians became closely allied in E. Iran, a fusion of their 
stories there may be taken as a natural development. 

A further argument for the north-eastern transmission is of a more tenuous 
character. Of all the Parthian kings who appear in the Kayanian legends 
one only has been identified with anything approaching conviction, and that 
is the great Godarz, usually equated with Gotarzes II (a.d. 39-51 ?). 2 This 
Gotarzes and his father-in-law Artab anus were both ‘ champions of the Arsacid 
homelands as against the westernized kings brought up in Media, Mesopotamia, 
or even Rome ’ 3 ; and Gotarzes himself was particularly connected with 
Hyrcania, where he more than once withdrew when his fortunes were overcast. 
The celebration of such a king by minstrels of the north-east is therefore readily 
to be understood. 

It appears probable, therefore, that in seeking for the best sources of informa¬ 
tion about the kings of ancient Airyanam Vaejo, the Sassanians went to lands 
over which these kings had themselves once ruled. 4 This was, of course, also 
the area in which the Zoroastrian church had its beginnings ; and the question 
arises, under what patronage had the legends flourished in their native soil ? 
This is a problem never likely to be satisfactorily solved ; but its consideration 
is nevertheless too interesting entirely to forgo. In the first place, there seems 
no reason to assume an active church-patronage for the legends in the early 
days of Zoroastrianism. Had such a patronage existed, the stories would 
probably have spread swiftly in the wake of the faith, and being themselves 
of stirring quality, would probably have kept their hold in other places, regard¬ 
less of religious ebb and flow. Further, an active clerical interest would almost 
certainly have kept them free from contamination with later matter—let 
alone with such purely pagan stories as those of Rustam. The likely course of 
events seems rather that, a number of years after the prophet’s death, 5 the 
priests sought to enrich the liturgy with the names—and a selection of the 
deeds—of Vistaspa’s pagan ancestors ; and that to do so they were compelled 
to draw on a current literature of entertainment, which preserved both names 
and deeds. This literature must have come thereby to have an enhanced merit, 
as concerning itself with matter pertaining to the faith. The church’s own 

1 Thus Noldeke, Nat. Epos, p. 11. 

2 See Marquart, ZDMG , 49, p. 641 ; N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, pp. 152— 
74. 

3 See Minorsky, BSOAS, xn, 1947, p. 24. 

4 See Henning, Zoroaster , pp. 42-3. 

5 See Serta Cantabrigiensia, p. 47, where it was pointed out that ‘ in Yt. 13 King Vistaspa 
is mentioned among the early adherents of the faith (vv. 99-100), whereas his heathen ancestors 
are introduced independently and considerably later in the liturgy (v. 132) \ 
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approval may well have gone no further, however, than a toleration ; one can 
imagine a Zoroastrian priest of the 5th century b.c. joining sentiment with the 
Christian priest of the 13th century a.d., who, while condemning minstrels 
as such, wrote : 4 sunt qui . . . cantant gesta principum et vitas sanctorum. 
Bene possunt sustineri tales \ 1 

Such toleration may even have resulted in an indirect patronage of the 
legends by the church, in that it may have encouraged the pious to open their 
purses to the singers of these stories. 2 The direct patronage of a court-literature 
must come from princes, however ; and, princes being men, it seems that in 
many—if not most—cases the continuance of a particular group of stories is 
due, not so much to their own merit or general interest, but to their particular 
and flattering connexion with their patrons. 3 In this respect the preservation 
of the cycle among the Parthians may be of significance. There is no reason 
to suppose that the conquering Achaemenians wiped out the Kayanians root 
and branch ; and princes of this family would no doubt have provided ready 
patrons of the stories. A branch of the Arsacids, settled near their home¬ 
lands, may well have intermarried with descendants of the old royal line, 
thus inheriting their traditions and keeping them in continued circulation. 
A further intermarriage of such an eastern branch with a Saka family would 
perhaps explain also the close interweaving of the Rustam cycle with the stock 
of Kayanian and Parthian traditions. 

Whoever their effective patrons, the transmitters of the tales were apparently 
the court-minstrels of north-eastern Iran, who preserved them in an aristocratic 
and martial convention for almost 1,000 years, manipulating them according to 
their craft, until finally they were acquired and crystallized by the Sassanians, 
who were in search of ancient faith and splendour. It is in the Sassanian period 
that the tales of Rustam began to spread, travelling westwards into Armenia 
and down the trade-routes into Arabia ; and the reason seems to be that these 
tales, long known in north-eastern Iran, had there become inextricably inter¬ 
woven with stories of the Kayanians and of Parthian kings ; so that when the 
Sassanian rulers, under strong clerical influence, extended their patronage to the 
legends of the Kayanians, their pretended ancestors, they became also, of 
necessity, patrons of the Rustam and Arsacid cycles. Thus these stories came to 
enjoy a new royal favour, and were officially adopted in a unified empire, 

1 Thomas Cabham, Penitential , quoted by J. Faral, Les jongleurs en France , Paris, 1910, 
p. 44 ; see C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry , London, 1952, pp. 424-5. 

2 The relative indifference of the minstrels themselves to contemporary religion is perhaps 
shown by the absence of Volageses’ name from among their Parthian heroes ; although Marquart 
(ZDMG , 49, pp. 635-40) suggested that the Vistaspa of the legends was remodelled on the 
likeness of Volageses, the two champions of the faith thus merging into one. 

3 This fact was recently emphasized to me in a letter by Mrs. N. K. C. Chadwick, in connexion 
with my somewhat rash remarks ( Serta Cantabrigiensia , p. 45) about ‘ chance or merit ’ dictating 
the survival of particular groups of stories. An interesting example from modern Iran of the 
influence which pride in ancestry can have on the recitation of a heroic poem—in this case the 
Kurdish Meme Alan —is given by R. Lescot in the introduction to his Textes kurdes, n, 
Beyrouth, 1942. 
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spreading rapidly through all its domains. It was these legends, remote in 
origin from the Sassanians, which were recorded by them as glorifying their 
kings. Their own old stories were evidently almost all allowed to fall into 
oblivion, unless, like that of Zariadres and Odatis, they had the fortune to be 
swept up and absorbed unconsciously into the new 4 national ’ tradition. 
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THE PARTHIAN GOSAN AND IRANIAN 
MINSTREL TRADITION 

By Mary Boyce 

(i) Tlio Parthian gosan ; (ii) Professional minstrelsy at other epochs ; (iii) Non¬ 
professional minstrelsy; (iv) The loss of Iranian minstrel-poetry. 

(i) The Parthian gosan 

The word gosan is known to occur twice in Persian literature. 
One passage is in the poem Vis u Raimn, now shown to be of Parthian 
origin. 1 Here, while the king Mobad is feasting with his wife and his 
brother Ramin, a gdsan-i navagar sings to them. His song is of a 
lofty tree, shading the whole earth. Beneath it is a sparkling 
spring, with sand in its sweet water. A bull of Gllan grazes by it, 
drinking the water and eating the blossoms at its brink. “ May 
this tree continue to cast its shade,” ends the gosan , “the water 
ever flowing from the spring, the bull of Gllan ever grazing at it! ” 2 
His pretty song was well calculated, however, to frustrate this pious 
wish ; for it was in fact a dangerous and provocative allegory, 
the tree representing Mobad himself, the spring his wife Yls, and 
the bull his brother Ramin, the queen's lover. This meaning the 
king instantly divined ; but his rage flared up, not against the 
gosan , but against his brother, on whom he sprang to kill him. 

The word gdsan occurs twice in this passage, the second time 
with the epithet nau-a?ln? On the internal evidence it could be 
interpreted either as a common noun or as a proper name. 
Patkanow 4 took it, undoubtedly correctly, as the former, explaining 
it as a word, meaning perhaps “musician", obsolete in classical 
Persian, from which Armenian gusan had been derived. He read 
it as kusan ; but von Stackelberg 5 suggested reading instead 

1 See V. Minorsky, “ Vis u Ramin, a Parthian romance,” i, BSOAS ., xi (1946), 
pp. 741-764 ; ii, ibid, xii (1947), pp. 20-5 ; iii, ibid, xvi (1954), pp. 91-2 ; W. B. 
Henning, “ The Monuments and Inscriptions of Tang-i Sarvak,” Asia Major , n.s., 
ii (1952), p. 178, n. 2. 

2 Vis u ltamin , od. Mujtaba Minovi, Tehran, 1314/1935, pp. 293 15 -4 C . 

3 Minovi, p. 293 12 > 15 ; in the edition of W. Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1865), the 
word occurs a third time (p. 219 10 ). 

4 See R. von Stackelberg, “ Lexicalischcs aus * Wis o Ramin ZDMGf., 48 
(1894), p. 495. 

6 loc. cit., pp. 495-6. Hubschmann, Armenische Grammatik (1897), p. 131, 
persisted in reading the word with k t and in separating it therefore from Armenian 
gusan. 
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gdsdn , and pointed out that Georgian mgosani was probably also 
derived from it. 

Subsequently H. W. Bailey 1 brought to light another occurrence 
of the word in the following passage of the Mujmal at-Tavanx : 

“ (Bahram Gor) inquired ever of the state of the world, and 
found none with any pain or distress, except that men used to drink 
their wine without minstrels (rdmitigar). Therefore he bade write 
to the king of the Indians, and asked of him gdsdn ; and in the 
Pahlavi language gdsdn means ‘ minstrel * (xunyagar). Then there 
came from India 12,000 singers ( mutrib ), men and women. The 
Lulls of to-day are their descendants. And he (Bahram) gave them 
goods and animals, that they might without charge make minstrelsy 
(rami§i kunand) for the poor.” 2 

This passage not only provides a definition of gdsdn , according 
well with Patkanow’s surmise. It also indicates the Parthian 
origin of the word ; for, since lmniyagar (> Persian xunyagar ), with 
which it is glossed, is a well-attested Middle Persian term, 3 it is likely 
that pahlavi is used here in its original meaning. The etymology of 
gdsdn was—and remains—obscure ; but the ambiguity of its initial 
letter in Arabic script led to attempts to connect it with Persian kos 
‘ ‘ drum ’ * 4 ; but recently, by reconstructing a text from two small 
fragments, W. B. Henning has provided a new instance of the word, 
in unglossed Parthian and the clear Manichoean script, showing it to 
have initial g. The passage is as follows 5 : 

cw'gnm gws'n ky hsyng’n $hrd*r*n *wd kw'n hwnr wyfr'syd *wd 
wxd Uywyc ny kryd. “ Like a gdsdn , who proclaims the worthiness of 
kings and heroes of old 6 and himself achieves nothing at all.” 

The text cannot be closely dated, but being in good Parthian 
can hardly be later than the fourth or fifth centuries. 

1 H. W. Bailey, “ Iranica II,’* JRAS., 1934, pp. 514-15 (where von Stackelberg’s 
remarks on the word gosan have been slightly misinterpreted). 

2 Mujmal at-Tavanx , ed. Malik a§-Su<ara Bahar, Tehran, 1318/1939, p. 69 ; 
text with French translation, J. Mohl, “ Extraits du Modjmel al-Tewarikh, relatifs 
A l’histoire do la Perse,” JA ., 1841, ii, pp. 515-16, 534. 

3 On Mid. Pers. huniyagar see further below, p. 20 and n. 5. 

4 See H. W. Bailey, loc. cit., p. 515 ; “ Ariana,” Donum Natalicium II. 3. Nyberg 
Oblatum , Uppsala, 1954, p. 9, n. 6. 

6 The text, which is being prepared for publication, is given here in standardized 
orthography. I am indebted to Professor Henning for his kind permission to quote 
it in advance. 

c The regular Manichacan use of kiv'n for “ giants, heroes ” (see W. B. Henning, 
“ The Book of the Giants,” BSOAS. f xi (1943), pp. 53-4), is an obstacle to seeing in 
this instance of the word a specific reference to the Kayanian legends. 
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This reference is of peculiar interest. In the first place, it estab¬ 
lishes gosan as a Parthian word. In the second, it provides the 
first piece of direct evidence for the telling of tales relating to the 
past by Parthian minstrels, thus providing support for the indirect 
evidence that the Parthians played an important part in preserving 
the Iranian “ national ” tradition. 1 Further, the passage belongs 
in all likelihood to the Sasanian period itself—to the time when, 
presumably, the old legends were collected from these same Parthian 
minstrels, and for the first time written down. 2 

It has been an inference that this old minstrel tradition was 
unsupported by writing, and the two Persian references to gosan 
appear to bear it out. The song in Vis u Rdrmn is apparently 
extemporized, and the minstrel-entertainers from India hardly 
sound like men of books. Yet the verb wifrds - “teach, tell”, 
used in the Parthian passage, does not necessarily imply to speak 
without text. We are therefore driven to seek more information 
from adjacent lands, provided most richly by Armenia. Parthian 
cultural influence having been so strong in Armenia, we may 
reasonably suppose that the Parthian gosan had his effect on the 
art as well as the name of his Armenian counterpart. The Armenian 
sources can therefore be justifiably drawn on in evidence. 

The best-known occurrence of the word gusan in Armenian 
is probably that in Moses of Xoren, and this is also the clearest 
on the point of an oral tradition ; for Moses speaks of information 
about ancient Aram, lacking in books, being derived from “ the 
chants and popular songs of certain obscure gusans ”. 3 This state¬ 
ment accords admirably with the Parthian Manichaean passage, 
in that it shows that some at least of the Armenian gusan’s tales too 

1 See Th. Noldeko, Das iranische Nationalepos, 2nd ed., pp. 7-9 ; Boyco, “ Some 
remarks on the transmission of the Kayanian heroic cycle/* Serta Cantabrigiensia 
(Mainz, 1954), pp. 49-51. 

2 See Boyce, “ Zariadres and Zarer ” (BSOAS., xvii (1955), pp. 471-7). Pro¬ 
fessor Henning has convinced me that in this article I gave insufficient weight to 
Ctesias’ substitution of the name Sfendadates for that of Bardiya, which can only, 
he insists, mean that the fighting fame of the Kayanian Spentodata had become 
well-known in Achamnenian Persia by about 400 B.c. Recognition of this 
fact does not, however, invalidate my main argument, that the available evidence 
suggests that it was the Parthians who wore mainly responsible for preserving the 
legends of Vistuspa’s ancestors. The fame of his son was a part of church-history; 
but his pagan forbears had only a lineal connection with the faith, and the detailed 
celebration of their exploits seems, in the early centuries of Zoroastrianism, to havo 
remained largely local and secular. 

3 Mos. Xor., I, xiv. 
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referred to the past. Moses further establishes that these tales 
were in verse, were sung, and were not written down. 1 

This last fact probably goes far by itself to explain the contempt 
in which the gusan was held by Armenian writers, themselves 
men of letters, who must have nurtured the general—if ill-founded— 
scorn of the literate for the illiterate. 2 Further, these writers were 
all churchmen, and in their case this natural scorn was presumably 
reinforced by the hostility of Christians for men who, if not them¬ 
selves pagan, evidently drew on a pagan past for a part of their 
material. Moreover, the bulk of the Armenian references present 
the gusan as an entertainer ; and we have, therefore, to allow also 
for the antagonism felt by the serious-minded for the story-teller— 
for the man who “himself achieves nothing at all”. Manichsean 
homilist and Christian divine were evidently on this point as one. 

Among the few Armenian references to gusans which are neutral 
in tone are those in the translation of the Bible, namely, Ecclesiastes 
ii, 8: “I got me gusans and singers, men and women,” and 
2 Samuel xix, 35 : “ Can I hear any more the voice of singing-men 
(gusan) and women ” 3 ? To these references, with their connotation 
of pleasant revelry, may be added two more from Faustus’ history. 4 
When, in a.d. 368, the eunuch Drastamat was permitted to wait 
upon his old master, King Arsak II, in prison, he freed him from 
his chains, bathed him, clothed him in precious raiment, and set 
before him a royal repast. “ And he encouraged and consoled him 
and made him glad with gusans .” 5 Gusans are associated with 
another royal occasion at the assassination of King Pap (a.d. 374), 
which took place at a banquet given in his honour, in Armenia, by 
the general Trajanus. According to Faustus, Pap was struck down 
while looking at the “ various groups of gusans ”, which included 


1 It is, of course, well known that the art of the later asuy was oral, and it would 
bo remarkable if an oral tradition had come to displace an older written ono ; 
but hero I propose to confino consideration strictly to the Armenian gusan 
so-called. 

2 Darmesteter gives an excellent example of this in his Chants jwpulaires des 
Afghans, intro., p. cxei, where he speaks of the deep scorn of the literate sdHr 
for the illiterate, but often highly trained, dum. 

3 In the Armenian Bible this verso appears as 2 Kings xix, 35. For this in¬ 
formation, and much other generous help, including the translation of Armenian 
passages, I am indebted to tho kindness of my colleague, Dr. Charles Dowsett. 

4 The references are given by von Stackclberg, loo. cit., p. 495, n. 3. 

5 Faustus of Byzantium, V 7 (ed. Venice, 1933, p. 212, II. 11 IT.). 
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drummers, pipers, lyrists, and trumpeters. 1 Ammianus Marcellinus 
records that the assassination took place while “ the great building 
rang with the music of strings, songs, and wind-instruments ”. 2 

In another passage, Faustus tells how the two sons of the patriarch 
Yusik (fl. c. 341-7), having refused to succeed their father, gave 
themselves up to vice, and were struck down by an angel of the 
Lord while drinking wine “ with prostitutes and dancing-girls 
and gusans ”. 3 This is much more characteristic in tone of the 
majority of references to the gusans , through which clerical thunder 
clearly reverberates. An early writer speaks of “ dissolute and 
gusan -mad drunkards, who give themselves up to debauchery and 
lechery ” 4 ; and it is said that “ the grandsons of Cain invented 
the art of the gusan , and the granddaughters rouge and kohl ”. 5 
The gusan was connected with the theatre, although what this 
signified in early Armenia appears somewhat obscure. 6 In the 
translation-literature gusan is used, derogatively, to render Greek 
liZlLos ; and St. Porphyrius is represented as having been a 
“diabolical singer-^wscm” {gusan ergecHlc diwakan) in the theatre 
before his conversion. 7 

Church disapproval was also directed against the gusan as 
mourner. Presumably, as a singer of panegyric and elegy, he had 
a part in pagan rites frowned upon by ecclesiastics. In a canon 
of 488 it is laid down : “Of those who mourn for the dead, let the 
head of the household and the gusans be found and taken to the 
king’s court and punished ; and let not their families dare to lament 
afterwards.” 8 

1 Ibid., V 32 (cd. Venice, p. 236, 11. 9 IT.). 

2 Amm. Marcoll. XXX, 1, 18 (Loeb, iii, p. 304). 

3 Faustus III 19 (ed. Venice, p. 66, 11. 6-6). 

4 Yovhannes Mandakuni, &ark c Xratakank c xiii (fifth century). This, and the 
following references with the initials N.B. after them, are from among those given 
in the dictionary Nor Bargirk < Haykazean Lezui (Venice, 1836), under gusan, 
and have been translated by Dr. Dowsett. 

6 Vardan Vardapet, Commentary on Genesis (N.B. under gusanut'iwti). 

8 In G. Goyan’s 2000 let armyanskogo teatra (“ 2000 years of the Armenian 
theatre ”), Moskow 1952, the early sections of vol. i, devoted to the gusans , appear 
to be almost entirely speculative. 

7 Yaysmawurk *, 5th November ( N.B.). 

8 Movses Kalankatuac c i, i, 26, “ The canons of Va6agan, king of Albania, estab¬ 
lished at tho council held at Aluen,” no. 12. (Reference and translation from 
Dr. Dowsett; see also von Stackelberg, op. cit., p. 495, n. 3.) Dr. Dowsett cites 
a series of Armonian ritual lamentations, collected from written sources, by 
M. Abotean, Cusanakan Holovrdakan Taler Hayrcnner yev Antunimr , Erovan, 
1940, pp. 249-270. 
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Yet, despite such expressed contempt and hostility, the godly 
evidently continued to succumb at times to the gusan's art. An 
extant canon enjoins : “ Let not priests, abandoning pious songs, 
receive gusans [into their houses] ” 1 ; and as late as the twelfth 
century a penitential prayer contains the words “ I have sinned by 
(attending) comedies, I have sinned by entertaining gusans ”. 2 
A scurrilous or puerile form of entertainment could hardly have 
exercised such persistent attraction; and it seems, therefore, 
that the art of the gusan must have had more virtue in it than the 
churchmen commonly allowed. 

This supposition receives support from the Georgian evidence, 
for Georgia borrowed the word gdsan, presumably through Armenian, 
as mgosani . 3 Christianity laid less stern hold on intellectual and 
literary activity in Georgia, and there a written romance-literature 
flourished from the twelfth century. This evidently has its roots 
in an older oral literature, from which it inherited a stock of epithets 
and situations ; and in one of these conventional situations, namely 
that of feasting and revelry at court, the mgosanni figure regularly. 4 
The following examples are from the twelfth-century Amiran - 
Darejaniani 5 : “In the morning, when the sun had put forth 
its light, the King seated himself in the same place as before, ranged 
his barons round about him, and held a feast. Mgosanni sang 
and tumblers performed.” 6 “ When day had broken, the Khan 

king took his seat, ranged his barons round about him, and held 
a feast. But the mgosanni did not sing now ! ’ 5 (The king’s champion 

1 N.B. An alternative translation is “ lot not priests . . . entertain gusans ”, 
the word gusanamut being ambiguous [C.D.]. The injunction is reminiscent of a 
passage in Alcuin’s letter to an eighth-century bishop of Northumbria: 
“ When priests dine together ... it is fitting ... to listen to a reader, not to a 
harpist, to the discourses of the Fathers, not the poems of the heathens ” {Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Epist. Carol., ii, 124 ; see H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature, i, p. 573). The situations have presumably an element in common, 
namely the struggle of a literate church against tho seduction of a pagan illiteracy. 

2 Grigor of Maskuor (d. a.d. 1114), Book of Prayers for Penitents ( N.B. ). 

3 .See von Stackelberg, ZD MG., 48, p. 495 ; mgosani is the word used to trans¬ 
late Persian gdsan in the Georgian Visramiani (see 0. Wardrop’s translation, p. 205 ; 
Bailey, JRAS., 1934, p. 514). 

4 References in minstrel-poetry to tho minstrels themselves are fairly general; 

for instances in Anglo-Saxon poetry see Chadwick, Growth of Literature, i, pp. 596-7. 

6 For these references I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Robert Stevenson, 
who is engaged on a new edition of the text, with English translation. The page- 
references, supplied by him, are to tho Tiflis edition, ed. Z. Dchidchinadze, 1896. 
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had been killed in tournament.) 1 “ The next day we went to feast 
in another hall . . . Within. mgosanni stood in a circle and sang.” 2 
In the later “ Man in the Panther-Skin ” of Rustaveli the mgosanni 
appear with acrobats as entertainers 3 ; and in the seventeenth- 
century Vard-Bulbuliani they are among the “ musicians, story¬ 
tellers and rhetors ” who sing the praises of the rose and nightingale. 4 

A preciser reference to eulogy by mgosanni occurs in an appendix 
to the Amiran-Darejaniani , unfortunately of uncertain date. 
The hero JimSer kills a ravaging beast, and “ mgosanni chanted 
the praises of Jimser, and how he had delivered (the land) from the 
beast ”. 5 In the Abdulmesia , itself a work of eulogy, traditionally 
ascribed to Shavt c eli, and hence to the twelfth century, mgosanni 
are represented as singing the praises of their patron. 6 

The oldest Georgian reference occurs, not in the romance-litera¬ 
ture, but in the ninth-century version of the gospel of St. Matthew : 
Jesus came to a noble house, where a girl lay seemingly dead. 
“ And when Jesus . . . saw the flute-players, and the crowd 
making a tumult, he said ‘ Give place : for the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth \ 7 ‘ Flute-players ’ (r ovs avXrjTas) is rendered by 

Georgian mgosanni. It is plainly impossible to tell how far the 
Georgian translator considered the context in choosing this equiva¬ 
lent ; but a connection between the mgosanni and mourning is 
supported by the Georgian Chronicle i, 53 : ‘ mgosanni glovisani / 
gosans of lamentation.” 8 

The Georgian mgosanni appear thus as close counterparts of 
the Armenian gusans : minstrels, entertainers, eulogists, singers 
of laments. They are almost always spoken of in the plural, as 
forming a group ; and the Armenian and Georgian evidence alike 

1 p. 53. 2 p. 125. 3 Seo 0. Wardrop’s translation, p. 20, v. 119. 

4 Text in A. Slianidzo, Ancient Georgian Language and Literature , 9th ed. (Tiflis, 
1947), p. 127,1.1. (I am indebted for this reference to my colleague Dr. D. M. Lang.) 

6 op. cit., p. 284. 

6 See Marr, Drevnegruzinskie Odopistsy , 44, 4, 1 ; 101, 2, 3 (reference from 
Mr. Stevenson). 

7 Matt, ix, 24'; seo R. P. Blake, The Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Matthew 
from the Adysli Gospels , Paris, 1933 ( Patrologia Orientalis , xxiv/i), p. 50. 

8 Cited by Cubinov. Dr. Lang and Mr. Gugusvili have further kindly brought 
to my attention some interesting material on ritual lamentations for the dead in 
later Georgia, in Masalebi Sak'arVvelos Ei ( nograp c iisat c vis (Materialen filr die 
Ethnographic Georgiens ), vol. iii, Tiflis, 1940. A recognized form of lamentation 
appears to have boon tho singing of extemporized verses describing the life and 
deeds of the dead man, together with mention of his ancestors. Successful com¬ 
positions w r ero learnt by heart and passed from generation to generation (intro., 
pp. xii-xiii). 
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suggests that the term could include players of instruments as 
well as singers. In the Georgian records there is no trace of contempt 
or hostility for the mgosanni , who clearly had their accepted place 
in life and literature. 

Parthian gdsdn has further been traced by W. B. Henning as 
a loan-word in Mandacan. Two occurrences are known, brought 
together by Lidzbarski. 1 One, in the Asfar MalwdSe , is as follows : 
44 When Aquarius is with her parents, then will she exalt her father 
and humble her mother, and her father will become gws'n\ or 
district-judge.'’ This passage, Lidzbarski points out, suggests 
that the gosana was a person of some position. The other passage, 
in the Book of John, implies the opposite. In it Rulid offers gold 
and pearls to Hibil Ziwa to sing her “ the voice of Life ” ; but he 
rejects her pleadings, and those of Namrus, saying 44 I am no 
gws’n\ who makes music before humble people. I am a man of 
the other world, a boot of iron am I, whose words and songs are 
clubs and blows for the wicked Ruha”. 2 Here the gdsdn appears 
clearly as a professional entertainer, a musician and singer of songs. 
The reference to 44 humble people ” suggests a wandering minstrel; 
and Lidzbarski, relying also in part on the native Syriac dictionaries, 
translated accordingly as 4 4 gypsy The word itself might, he 
suggested, be of gypsy origin. The Iranian evidence now forbids 
this interpretation. Moreover, the reference in the Asfar Malwdse 
itself suggests that the Mandseans used the word for a calling 
and not for an ethnic group : one could become a gdsdn without 
being born to it. The two passages together show, in fact, that the 
Mandaoans borrowed the word from the Parthians in its original 
sense of 44 minstrel-poet ”. 3 

The cumulative evidence suggests that the gdsdn played a con¬ 
siderable part in the life of the Parthians and their neighbours, 
down to late in the Sasanian epoch : entertainer of king and 

1 See M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannesbuch der Mandaer , p. 164. 2 Ibid., pp. 166-7. 

3 That there was a genuine resemblance between these minstrels and at least 
one group of “ gypsies ” is shown by the use of the word gdsdn , in the Mujmal 
at-Tavarix, for Indian entertainers. If these Indians were from the domblia caste 
of musician-minstrels, then it is their kindred who have for centuries provided 
minstrelsy for the Afghans and Baluchis, in a way, one would imagine, closely 
resembling that of the gdsdn (see Darmesteter, Chants populaircs dcs Afghans, 
intro., pp. exei, cxciii; M. Longworth Dames, Popular Poetry of the Baloches t 
intro., pp. xvi-xvii). Dotnbha- musicians appear in Sogdian Buddhist translations, 
for E. Benvenisto ( Tcxtes sogdiens, 2, 642, 783) has identified the word in Sogdian 
rnp-. 
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commoner, privileged at court and popular with the people; 
present at the graveside and at the feast; eulogist, satirist, 
story-teller, musician ; recorder of past achievements, and com¬ 
mentator of his own times. Indeed, the very range of his activities 
makes the precise status and nature of his calling at first sight 
perplexing. He is sometimes an object of emulation, sometimes 
a despised frequenter of taverns and bawdy-houses ; sometimes 
a solitary singer and musician, and sometimes one of a group, 
singing or performing on a variety of instruments. The explanation 
of such diversity is presumably that for the Parthians music and 
poetry were so closely entwined, that a man could not be a pro¬ 
fessional poet without being also a musician, skilled in instrumental 
as well as vocal music. Conversely, it seems probable, though hardly 
susceptible of proof, that instrumental music was in general closely 
associated with vocal. As poet-musicians, in Parthian society 
as in any other, the gdsdns presumably enjoyed reputation and 
esteem in proportion to their individual talents. Some were evidently 
the laureates of their age, performing alone before kings; others 
provided together choir or orchestra at court or great man’s table ; 
and yet others, it is plain, won a humble livelihood and local fame 
among peasants and in public places. 

Unfortunately no evidence has survived of the gdsan’s training; 
but clearly, as a transmitter of traditional material, as well as an 
extemporizer, he must have been required to commit many themes 
to memory, in addition to acquiring techniques of composition 
and recital. Pathetically little has survived of his works, and 
that little only indirectly: the Yddgdr % Zarerdn , in a Middle 
Persian rendering and the corruptions of the Pahlavi script; a 
large part of the Book of Kings, at an unknown number of removes 
from the Parthian originals; and Vis u Rdmin> also recast an 
unknown number of times before reaching the form in which we 
know it. 1 A nobility and richness of treatment is, however, apparent 
even in the mutilated Yddgdr : and the other two works have a 
further impressiveness in their sheer length and ramification of 
detail. They are clearly the products of an established and exacting 
tradition. Lest some of our sources tempt us, nevertheless, to 
think too readily of the gdsan's art in terms of simple lays and rough 
barbarism, let us consider what a neighbouring society demanded 


1 The Draxt l Asuruj is considered separately ; seo below, p. 31. 
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of its leading minstrels. The following passage is from the thirteenth- 
century Sanskrit text, the Sangltaratndkara 1 : 

Text is called matu> melody dhatu. He who makes both words and 
melody is called vdggeyakaraka. 

Knowing all the rules of the words, being versed in discourse, 
knowing the different varieties of metres, being skilled in applying 
ornamentation. 

Knowing one’s way about in emotions and emotional states, being 
dextrous in the local styles, being a past master in all the languages 
and skilled in all the works of aesthetics. 

Being equally knowledgeable in all the three divisions of the triad, 2 
being well-endowed with beauty of body and heart, knowing tempo, 
time and time divisions, and being a master of expressions. 

Gifted with enjoyment of being a fountain of many ideas, singing 
beautifully, being acquainted with the local traditions of togas , 
and eloquent when victorious in contest. 

Being able to get rid of all the blemishes in the execution of ragas, 
knowing the etiquette, being full of emotional power, intent on pure 
enunciation to fresh melodies. 

Perception of the other’s mind, boldness in all the divisions of a 
composition, being clever at bringing out the shades of the words 
even in a melody in a quick tempo. 

Being rich in fioritura in the three registers alike, and versatile 
in all kinds of alarms , 3 being full of devotion : by these virtues the 
best vdggeyakaraka is made. 

(ii) Professional Minstrelsy at Other Epochs 
There is evidence that professional minstrelsy existed in Iran 
before the Arsacid epoch. The Avestan people had clearly a narra¬ 
tive literature of entertainment, which it is reasonable to suppose 
was in sung verse ; and its surviving fragments are still sufficiently 
detailed in their ramifications to suggest that this literature was 
professionally cultivated. So probably were the Saka tales of 
Rustam, which came to be so closely interwoven with the Kayanian 
material. In the west, Athenaous states that the 44 barbarians ”, 
like the Greeks, used song worthily to “ celebrate the acts of heroes 
and the praise of the gods ” ; and he tells, on the authority of Dinon, 
of the Median minstrel Angares, “ the most distinguished of the 
singers,” who was invited to a feast held by King Astyages, and 
who, after “ customary songs ”, sang of how “ a mighty beast 
had been let loose in the swamp, bolder than a wild boar ; which 

1 Sarngadova, Sun'jitaratnakara, iii, 2-9 (AnandaSrama ed., Poona, 1890, 
pp. 243-5). I am greatly indebted to Dr. Arnold Bako for his kindness in bringing 
this passago to my attention, and for furnishing mo with a translation of its highly 
technical contents. 2 i.e. vocal music, instrumental music and dance (A.B.). 

3 i.e. the introductory expositions of the ruga being sung (A.B.). 
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beast, if it got the mastery of the regions round it, would soon 
contend against a multitude without difficulty. And when Astyages 
asked “What beast ? ” he replied “Cyrus the Persian”. 1 This 
daring utterance of a political allegory, leaving the singer apparently 
unscathed, makes an interesting link with the gdsdn of Vis u Ramin . 
Evidently among the Medes, as among the Parthians, a skilful 
minstrel was a privileged person. 

That minstrelsy flourished under the Achoemenians is implied 
in Xenophon’s statement that Cyrus was celebrated down to his 
day “ in story and in song ” 2 ; and it has been shown that these 
stories, part presumably of a still-living tradition, had a shaping 
influence on the Sasanian Kdrndmak i Ardahir . 3 It is probable that 
the Median tale of Zariadres and Odatis was also preserved through 
Achaemenian minstrel tradition. 4 

For the Sasanian period there is abundant evidence of a flourishing 
minstrelsy in Persia proper, apart from a continuance of the gdsdn 
tradition in the north. The Middle Persian terms for “ minstrel ” 
appear to have been huniydgar 5 and huniwdz . 6 The former survives 

1 Athenreus, xiv, 633 {Loeb, vi, pp. 417, 419). F. Windischmann, who brought 
this passage to light (see his Zoroastrische Studien , Berlin, 1863, pp. 276-7), infused 
it with a religious flavour by remarking : “ das Lied . . . enthalt eino den Zend- 
texten gclaufige Vorstollung, welche den Sieg ( Verethragna ) in der Gestalt eines 
gewaltigcn Ebors . . . personificirt.” E. Benveniste and L. Renou ( Vftra et 
VrOragna* Paris, 1934, pp. 68-9) also found a connection here with Vj*0ragna; 
but I can myself see no good grounds for reading a religious implication into what 
appears a perfectly straightforward comparison between a bravo and dangerous 
enemy and a wild boar, a natural comparison in a society which hunted that 
animal. That the boar’s fighting energy made it also a symbol of the God of Victory 
is surely in this connection accidental. 

2 Cyropaedia I, ii, i. 3 A. v. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften , iii, pp. 138 f. 

4 Athenams, xiii, 36, p. 675 ; see F. Jacoby, Die Fragme.nte der griechischen 

Historiker , ii6, pp. 660-1. Chares’ final words (ibid., p. 66 1 27-32 ) suggest a wide¬ 
spread oral transmission of the story. 

6 This is the Pahlavi term. H. W. Bailoy ( Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth 
Century Books , p. 113, n. 1) has argued that huniydgar meant “entertainer ” in 
general, and that it was only Pers. xunyagar which came to be restricted to 
“ minstrel ”. This he bases partly on the meaning (which he demonstrates) of 
adj. huniydg “ delightful ’’; partly on Xusrau and his Page , § 62 (J. Asana, Pahlavi 
TextSy p. 32) whore the term huniydgar appears to include such entertainers as 
rope-walkers. W. B. Henning regards this usago as particular to this one passage, 
however, and due to interpolation. Such general entertainers are certainly not 
mentioned in the corresponding section of the text as preserved by Tha c alibl, 
Qhuraru aklibari muluki-'l furs, ed. Zotenberg, pp. 709-10. Apart from this 
dobateable passage, Pahl. huniydgar appears to be used, like Pers. xunyagar f for 
“ minstrel ”. 

0 This appears to be the Manichcean Middle Persian term, occurring as a hapax 
lcgomcnon ; see W. B. Honning, “ Ein manichiiisches Hcnochbuch,” Sb. P.A.W.y 
1934, p. 28, n. 7. 
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in classical Persian xunydgar y but is largely replaced, in texts referring 
to Sasanian minstrels, by navagar and, more commonly, rdmiSgar. 
The word came-gu also appears. In Arabic texts mutrib , muyanrii 
and sclHr are used interchangeably, the Middle Persian term being 
thus rendered indifferently as “ musician ”, “ singer ”, or “ poet ”. 
It is a striking fact that Persian has no native word for “ poet ” 
as distinct from “ minstrel ”, Presumably Arabic Sa'ir was adopted 
for “ poet ” when the conception of separate, literary composition 
came to develop after the conquest. 1 As the texts cited below show, 
M.Pers. lmniydgar , like Parthian gdsdn , was used to embrace both 
instrumentalist and singer. 

In one account of Sasanian society, given in the Letter of Tansar , 
minstrels are mentioned as forming part of the third estate of the 
realm, as established by Ardasir. In this estate were numbered 
scribes, physicians, minstrels (Su'ard) and astronomers—men, that 
is, of learning and ability in secular life. 2 The author of the Letter , 
who emphasizes throughout the need for a stable society, stresses 
the near-impossibility of moving from one estate to the other ; 
but implies that a man of exceptional gifts could be admitted to 
the third estate, from, presumably, the fourth estate of manual 
workers. 3 (The journeyman pearl-borer who entertained his em¬ 
ployer all day by playing the lute seems a possible candidate 
for such transfer. 4 ) In the Kitab at-Tdj it is said, however, that 
for the “story-tellers and musicians” attached to the Sasanian 
court questions of origin were of no importance. 5 6 Presumably royal 
minstrels were subject to the same broad restrictions as royal jesters 
or jugglers, who had to be free from physical blemishes, or gross 


1 See below, pp. 32-7. The distinction has been maintained among thoso 
Iranian peoples, such as the Afghans and the Kurds, who have cultivated 
minstrelsy down to our own times. The literate poet is named su*ir t whereas the 
oral poet, who is always a singer and musician too, hears a local name {dum, 
dengbez, etc.). 

2 The Letter of Tansar , ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1932, p. 12. It is perhaps a pleasant 
example of Persian traditionalism that it is precisely these four callings which are 
grouped together by Nizami-i c Arudi as furnishing “ the servants essential to 
kings ” ( Chahar Maqule , Gibb Mem. Series , text, p. 11). The su c ara are omitted by 
Jahiz, Kitab at-Tdj , ed. A. Zeki Pasha, Cairo, 1914, p. 25 ; transl. Ch. Pellat, 
Paris, 1954, p. 53. 

3 Letter , p. 14 ; see A. Christensen, Vlran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed., p. 98, n. 3. 

4 See W. B. Henning, “ Sogdian Tales,” BSOAS., xi (1945), pp. 465-9. Henning 

considers this Sogdian story to be quite likely of Persian origin (ibid., p. 466). 

6 Cairo ed., p. 138 ; transl., p. 158. 
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defects of character or parentage 1 ; but clearly, despite the rigidity 
suggested in the Letter of Tansar , Sasanian minstrelsy was a calling 
and not a matter of class or inheritance. 

In another account of the division of society into seven orders 
(also attributed to Ardaslr), one order is said to have comprised 
singers {muyanniyina ), minstrels (mutribma), and musicians. 2 
Within this order there were distinctions of rank; and a court- 
musician of the second rank was entitled to refuse to accompany 
a singer of the first, even at the order of the king. 3 These distinc¬ 
tions appear to have rested on merit; but possibly this merit was 
assessed by professional tests of accomplishment. Otherwise it is 
difficult to understand the disapproval expressed for Bahram Gor, 
who, according to Mas'udi, amalgamated the first and second ranks, 
in order to elevate a singer of the second rank who had delighted 
him. 4 According to the Kitdb at-Tdj, Bahram raised to the first 
rank all who pleased him, and degraded to the second all who failed 
to do so. The old system is said to have been restored by Xusrau 
Anosarwan. 6 Musicians and singers of the first rank belonged to 
the highest class of courtiers, comprising nobles and princes of the 
blood royal, and were placed on a footing of equality with the 
greatest of them. 6 The court-minstrels appear to have been in 
constant attendance in the king’s audience-chamber, where they 
were called on at the discretion of the xurrambdl 7 ; and also at state- 
banquets 8 and upon special occasions 9 ; and yearly they presented 
poems (Si € r) as offerings to the king at the festivals of Mihrgan 
and Nauruz. 10 

1 Mas c udl, Muruj al-Dhahab, ed. Barbior do Meynard, ii, pp. 153-4. 

2 Maa c udi, ii, pp. 16C-7. 

3 Kitdb at-Tdj, Cairo ed., pp. 20-7 ; transl., pp. 54-5 ; Christensen, loc. cit., 
pp. 402-3. 

4 Mas c fidi, ii, pp. 157-8. Harun ar-Rasid is said to have established ranks 
among his singers, on tho Sasanian model ( Kitdb at-Tdj, Cairo ed., pp. 37-8 ; 
transl., p. 65) ; and there is a story that a musician of tho second rank at his court, 
who had delighted the Caliph by his playing, flatly refused to accompany a singer 
of tho first, unless elevated in rank himself. Tho Caliph acceded to his demand 
(ibid., Cairo ed., p. 41 ; transl., p. 09), thus apparently yielding to the same 
temptation as Bahram Gor. 

6 Kitdb at-Tdj , Cairo ed., p. 28 ; transl., pp. 55-6. 

6 Ibid., Cairo ed., p. 25 ; transl., p. 53. 

7 Mas c udi, ii, pp. 158-9. 

8 Kitdb at-Taj, Cairo ed., p. 174 ; transl., p. 191. 

9 In Tabari (Noldeke, p. 306), musicians are mentioned, together with the 

marzbans, as accompanying Xusrau Parwez to celebrate the finishing of a dam 
across the Tigris. 10 Kitdb at-Tdj, Cairo ed., p. 148 ; transl., p. 166. 
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One of the later Sasanian monarchs, Xusrau Parwez, is said to 
have divided his day into four, the second part being spent 
“ joyously, with minstrels ” (be sddi u rdmisgaran). 1 In the Pahlavi 
text Xusrau and his Page this same king is represented as questioning 
his page about “ the sweetest and best minstrel ” (huniydgar l . . . 
xwastar ud weh). 2 The page mentions the players of various instru¬ 
ments (such as harp and lute and barbiton, flute and horn), but 
awards the palm of excellence to a lovely harpist in the Sabestdn , 
gifted with a clear, sweet voice (6ang-srdy-e newak i newakok pad 
sabestdn, Icanizalc i cang-srdy weh, ka-s wdng tez ud xwas-awdz ) 3 ; 
or to a lute-player at a great feast (vvn-sray-(e) xwaran i wazarg ). 4 
The version preserved by Tha^libl is rather different, for there the 
page declares the sweetest music to be “ that produced by a stringed 
instrument whose sound is like a song, and that of a song whose 
modulation resembles the sound of the instrument ”. 5 Both answers 
suggest the value set on a blending of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

Xusrau Parwez possessed not only a love of minstrelsy and a 
discerning page. He was also the patron of Barbad, traditionally 
the greatest Sasanian court-minstrel. Legend represents Barbad 
himself as singer and player both, an original poet and an original 
musician. 6 Presumably, therefore, although the functions of singer 
and accompanist could be divided, the vaggeyakaraka was regarded 
in Iran, as in India, as the finest exponent of his profession. The 
story runs 7 that Barbad, according to one source a native of 
Marv, 8 * was ambitious to become one of Xusrau Parwez’s minstrels, 
but was thwarted by the jealousy of the reigning chief minstrel, 

1 Bdhndme , 43, 32G2-3. 

2 J. Asana, Paid. Texts, p. 32 11 (§ GO). 

3 Ibid., p. 33 1 - 2 . 

4 Ibid., p. 33 3 . 

5 Tha c alibi, Zotenberg, p. 709. 

0 Oil Barbad as a “ ballad-singor ” seo E. G. Browne, “ Tko Sources of 
Dawlatshah, with ... an excursus on Barbad and Rudagl, ,> JliAS. f 1899, 
pp. 54-G1; Literary History of Persia, i (1929), pp. 14-18; on Barbad as a musician 
see A. Christensen, “ Some Notes on Persian Melody-Names of the Sasanian 
Period,” Dastur Hosliang Mem. Vol. , Bombay, 1918, pp. 368-377 ; L'lran sous 
les Sassanides, 2nd ed., pp. 484-6. On tho forms of Barbad’s naino see Browne, 
JliAS., 1899, p. 55, n. 1 ; Lit. Hist., i, p. 15 ; Christensen, L'lran, p. 484, n. 2 ; 
Noldeke, Nat. ejios, 2nd ed., p. 42, n. 2. 

7 Seo Bdhndme, 43, 3724 IT. ; Tlia c alibi, Zotenberg, pp. G94-8. 

8 Tha<alibi, Zotenberg, p. 694 ; but anothor tradition makes Barbad a native of 

Pars (see Browne, JR AS., 1899, p. 61). 
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Sargis. 1 He was driven, therefore, to hide in a tree in the royal 
gardens, from which he caught the king’s ear by three exquisite 
songs, sung to his lute among the leaves. The king was enchanted, 
and lavished jewels on him, and Barbad “ became king of the 
minstrels (rdmisgardn), a man of fame among the great”. 2 As 
a musician he was held peerless. It was said that “ he had for the 
banquets of Parwez 360 melodies, one of which he used to sing each 
day; and his words are a final appeal for the masters of music 
( ustdddn-i musiqi ) ”. 3 The titles of his “ thirty airs” have been 
listed, on late and doubtful authority, 4 and have been analysed by 
Christensen. 5 

The only songs of Barbad’s whose substance has come down to 
us are occasional ones. One, whereby he saved the life of the king’s 
Master of Horse, was composed to tell Parwez of the death of his 
favourite charger, Sabdez. 0 Another he sang, at the workmen’s 
pleading, to tell Parwez of the completion, after seven long years, 
of the great gardens at Qasr-i Sirin 7 ; and after this he sang again 
at Sirin’s request, describing a splendid castle, and in this way 
reminding Parwez of his promise to build such a castle for his queen. 
For this service Sirin gave Barbad a farm near Isfahan, on which he 
settled his family. 8 The legends of these songs give a vivid sense of 
Barbad’s power over his royal master. On the one hand, they 
forge a link with the bold Angares, and the nameless gosdn of 
Vis u Ramin ; on the other, they serve to explain why, a little 
earlier, Mazdak had numbered the minstrel ( rdmiSgar) with the 
mobaddn mobad , herbadan herbad and the spahbad as one of the 
four chief servants of the king. 9 It was clearly not only under 
Parwez that the minstrel influenced the throne. 

1 Named Sarkas by Firdausi; by Tha c alibl, Sarjis; by Nizami (Xusrau u 
Sirin), Naklsa. 

2 Sdhndme, 43, 3791. 

3 Qazwlnl, Tarildi-i Guzlde, Oibb Mem. Series, p. 122 3 “ 6 ; Browne, JRAS., 
1899, p. 57. 

4 See Burhdn-i Qapi c , under si lahn ; Nizami, Xusrau u Sirin, ed. V. Dastagirdi, 
Tohran, 1313/1934, pp. 190-4. For the names of the “ seven royal modes ”, and 
of Sasanian musical instruments, see Mas'udi, viii, p. 90. 

6 In Dastur Hoshang Mem . VoL, pp. 368-377. 

6 Zakariya Qazwlnl, Atliaru-l Bilad, ed. F. Wustenfeld, pp. 230-1 ; Browne, 
JliAS., 1899, pp. 68-9 ; Lit. Hist., i, pp. 17-18. 

7 Yaqut, Geographical Dictionary, ed. Wustcnfold, iv, pp. 112-13; transl. 
Barbier de Meynard, pp. 448-9. 

8 Ibid. ; Zakariya Qazwlnl, op. cit., p. 296 ; Browne, JRAS., 1899, p. 60. 

9 Sahrastanl, ed. Cureton, p. 193 12-13 ; transl. Th. Haarbriickor, i, p. 292. 
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Although Barbad supplanted by his art the former chief minstrel, 
his rival remained at court, and Parwez is said to have had his 
keenest delight in hearing the two sing in alternation. 1 In the 
end, according to one tradition, Barbad died by poison at his 
rival’s hand ; and for all his joy in Barbad, Parwez pardoned the 
murderer, rather than lose both his matchless minstrels at one blow. 2 

That professional minstrelsy was not confined to courts in the 
Sasanian period is shown by references to huniydgardn in Pahlavi 
texts. In the Sur Saxvan it is enjoined, as a matter of general 
etiquette, that thanks should be given after a feast to the minstrels 3 ; 
and tradition has it that, from Bahram G5r’s reign onwards, the 
number of minstrels at poor men’s tables was increased by the 
influx of Indian “ gosans ”. 4 

The Sahndme can be accounted, in many of its details, as a 
document of the Sasanian period ; and it contains numerous 
references to minstrels, usually under the term rdmisgaran. Many 
of these are stock-references to their presence at feasts, as in the 
case of the Georgian mgosanni , 5 A number of preciser cases occur, 
however. The following, from the story of Kai Kaos, may well 
embody an old tradition. A minstrel-demon (rdmisgan dev) seeks 
audience of the king, saying “ I am a sweet singer from among the 
minstrels of Mazandaran ” (6uriin guft k-az salir-i mazandaran , 
yaki xvas-navdz-am zi rdmisgaran). At the king’s command he 
is swiftly admitted, and seated before the musicians. He tunes 
his own barbiton, and sings a song of the beauties of Mazandaran, 
so inflaming Kaos with his description that he resolves instantly 
to conquer that land. 0 

1 Tha c alibl, Zotenberg, p. 704; in his Xusrau u Sirin (Tehran cd., pp. 359-378), 
Ni?ami devotes many verses to a series of songs sung in turn, to stringed instru¬ 
ments, by Barbad and Nakisa. 2 Tha c alibi, pp. 704-5. 

3 See J. C. Tavadia, “ Sur Saxvan : a Dinner-Speech in Middle Persian,” 
Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute , No. 29 (1935), p. 35, § 186, and pp. 74-5. 

4 See above, p. 11 ; and cf. Sahndme, 35 b, 802 ff. ; Tha c alibt, Zotenberg, 
pp. 56G-7; Qazwmi, Tdrikh-i Guzide, Gibb Mem. Series, p. 112 10-13 . In Tha c alibi’s 
version there is no suggestion, as in the Mujmal and the Sahndme, of a royally 
subsidized minstrelsy. The people arc themselves to employ the singers, have 
pleasure from them, and reward them justly. 

3 A number of passages on feasting and minstrelsy in the Sahndme have been 
collected by F. Rosenberg ; see his “ On Wine and Feasts in tho Iranian National 
Epic ”, translated from tho Russian by L. Bogdanov, Journal of the K.R. Gama 
Oriental Institute, No. 19 (1931), pp. 13-44. Similar passages occur in Vis u liamin. 

6 Sahndme, 12, 22-39 ; see also Tha c alibl, Zotenberg, p. 156. Tho incident is 
reminiscent of Rudaki’s enticing of Amir Na$r bin Ahmad. 
juas. ArniL 1957 
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Minstrels are generally represented, not as wanderers, but as 
members of the court. When, in the legendary part of the poem, 
Sohrab hears of the death of Zande Razm, he hastens from the 
feast, accompanied by attendants, lights, and minstrels (xunya- 
garan ), to see the body. 1 It is possible to think here of the news- 
paper-reporter, eager for copy ; and there is probably a resemblance. 
The minstrel, too, appears ever ready with description and com¬ 
ment. Thus, after the death of Peroz in 484, despite the general 
grief, singers (came-gu) at the feast praise the general “ Sufara ”, 2 
and sing to the barbiton the war with “ Turan ”. 3 Here is a heroic 
lay at its inception, and the implication is that the minstrels went 
themselves to the wars, composing their songs close upon the event. 4 
Their presence in a Sasanian army can also be inferred from a 
Manichsean Middle Persian parable, which describes how men 
attacking a fortress distract its defenders by a spectacle “ with 
much song and music ” {stud ud niwdg i was), while they themselves 
storm it from the rear. 5 

Listening to heroic minstrelsy was evidently both delight and 
inspiration. In legendary days, Zal is represented as telling Rustam 
that he is still too young to fight, and that he should content himself 
with feasting and listening to heroic song (pahlavanl surud ). 6 
Later in the poem, when Bahrain Cubln feels his spirit flag on 
the eve of battle, he summons a minstrel (ramisgar) to sing a heroic 
song of the Seven Stages of Isfandiyar, and his exploits at the 
Brazen Hold. 7 This incident, if authentic, provides an interesting 
example of the cultivation of Kayanian heroic lays by a professional 
minstrel in the later Sasanian period. 

The evidence for the Sasanian liuniyagar shows that the range 
of his activities was very much the same as that of the Parthian 
gdsdn. From this later period the names of two famous court- 


1 Sfihmime, 12c, C88. (This is tho solo occuiTonco of tho word xunytiyar in tho 
poem.) 

2 i.e. tho Karon Soxrii; cf, Noldoko, Tabari, pp. 130-2. 

3 Stihndmc , 39, 180-2. 

4 Although tho Sasanian ora was not a “ heroic ago ”, tho inherited conventions 

of heroic literature were evidently maintained during it, and survived long enough 
to influence Firdausi. 

6 Andreas-Henning, Mir. Man., ii, p. 305 = M 2 V II 7-14. 

6 Sahname , 10, 64. 

7 Ibid., 42, 1710. 
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minstrels—Barbad and his rival—happen to have survived, 1 
whereas the Parthian period is sunk in a deeper obscurity; but 
the minstrelsy of both epochs is evidently of the same general 
character. The huniyagar, like the gdsdn , clearly inherited a body 
of traditional material, on which he could extemporize as called 
upon ; and he also contributed poems of his own invention, of 
varied character, sung to an instrumental accompaniment. 

(iii) Non-Professional Minstrelsy 

There is good evidence that in ancient Iran minstrelsy was 
cultivated, not only by professionals, but generally. Strabo speaks 
of the use of narrative song in education during the Parthian 
period, saying that the teachers “ rehearse both with song and 
without song the deeds both of the gods and of the noblest men ”. 2 
This statement can be linked with a Persian legend preserved 
centuries later by Grigor Magistros. Writing of trees, Grigor says : 
“ But I will mention the Rostom tree, from which, it is said, they 
used to cut branches and make them into small lyres, which they 
placed in the hands of youths, who learned (to play) without 
any trouble, just as (the Greeks) used to make them from laurel- 
branches when, as a chorus, they sang the Homeric poems.’ ’ 3 
This indicates that the Iranians, like the Greeks, used poetry 
sung to the lyre in educating their children. In the late Sasanian 
period, Xusrau Parwez’ page, a boy of noble birth, claims skill 
in music and song as a part of his accomplishments 4 : “In harp 5 
and lute and barbiton and guitar and cithara, and in all songs 
and chants, and also in composing responses 6 and in making 

1 Browne (Lit. Hist.> i, p. 18) gives, on the authority of al-Bayhaql, the names 
of three other Sasanian minstrels ( Afarln , Xusrawani, Madharastdni ); but 
Christensen (Dastur Iloshang Mem. Vol., p. 371, n. 2), is probably right in thinking 
that these arc really misunderstood musical terms. 

2 Strabo, xv, 3, 18 (Loeb, vii, p. 179). 

3 Letter xii; see Grigor Chalathiantz, “ Fraginento iranischer Sagen bei 
Grigor Magistros,” WZKM., x (1896), p. 221 (text with German translation). 
The English translation given here is Dr. Dowsett’s. 

4 J. Asana, Paid. Texts , p. 28, § 13. 

6 Reading, with Henning, eng for cygiun. The translations of cigdmag and 
padivdzig kardan are also Henning’s. 

6 In some Parthian Manichrcan manuscripts a marginal letter p, held to represent 
padwaz , is written by alternate verses, seemingly to mark the antiphon. Applied 
to minstrel-singing, padwdzag perhaps indicates the alternation of songs in rivalry— 
a mutual capping of achievement, as represented between Barbad and Sargis— 
rather than singing in duet. 
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word-plays, I am an expert ” (pad cang ud vln ud barbut ud tambur 
ud kinnar , ud harw stud [ud] digamag, ud padii padwdzag guftan 
[ud] padwazig kardan, ustad-mard hem). 

There are occasional references to the composing of sung poetry 
by men of noble birth. In the Yadgar l Zarerdn the young prince 
Bastwar utters a short, deeply-moving lament on the battle¬ 
field over his dead father. 1 In the Sdhndme Isfandiyar on his Fourth 
Course, resting in the wilderness by a spring, takes his guitar and 
sings a lament for his hard lot, condemned ever to wander and to 
fight. 2 His singing attracts the witch whom he must overcome, 
and it is likely, therefore, that the account of it is as old as the 
story. The incident is closely reproduced in the Fourth Course of 
Rustam. 3 Joyous improvisation is mentioned at the birth of 
Rustam himself, when all Sam's entourage “ drank to the sound 
of the lyre, each joyfully uttered songs ”. 4 Love-songs, presumably 
sung by a man of birth, are mentioned in a Manichsean Middle 
Persian parable, in which a girl, immured in a castle, loses her heart 
to a false lover who woos her with “ sweet song ” (niwag l Brin) 
from the foot of its walls. 6 

These few instances suggest that the use of song by princes 
and grown men of rank was largely spontaneous and personal, an 
expression of grief or joy or love, and doubtless of other emotions 
as well. This general, private practice of minstrelsy must have 
led to a discriminating patronage of its public forms. Minstrelsy 
for entertainment was evidently cultivated, not only by pro¬ 
fessionals, but also by pages, such as Xusrau's, and by women—by 
those, in fact, whose allotted function in life was to serve and please. 
There are a number of references to women's minstrelsy. As we 
have seen, Xusrau's page himself considered one of the finest 
forms of minstrelsy to be that provided by a lovely harpist with a 
sweet, clear voice; and tales of minstrelsy by girls in various 
walks of life have come down in some abundance in the story of 
Bahram Gor, a king famed both for his love of minstrelsy and 
his love of women. In his youth Bahram is said to have asked 

1 J. Asana, Paid. Texts , p. 12 ; see C. Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der mitlel - 
iranischen Mundarten , iv, p. 22; E. Benveniste, “ Le Memorial de Zarer,” JA., 
1932, i, pp. 280-2. It is an inference that Bastwar’s lament was sung. 

2 &aliname , 16, 1736-1744 ; Tha c alibl, Zotenberg, pp. 312-14. 

3 Sahndme , 12, 426-433. 

4 Ibid., 7, 1780. 

6 Andreas-Henning, Mir. Man., ii, p. 306 1 - 4 (= M 2 VII22-9). 
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of the indulgent Mundhir singing-girls, and to have passed his 
days in their company, with music and hunting and sports. 1 Later 
his Persian subjects, when visited by him, were ever ready to 
present him, not with the customary magnificent charger, but 
with a singing-girl or dancer. 2 Under his genial rule, his subjects 
are represented as abandoning themselves wholly to pleasure and to 
listening to songs, until Bahrain himself was forced to regulate 
these delights. 3 The account of his reign in the Sahname abounds 
in instances of his pleasure in song. Once, wandering as was his 
custom, he comes upon a pleasant village-scene at dusk, with the 
people gathered round a fire, and the girls singing in turn “ songs 
of royal wars ” (came-yi razm-i xusrau). 4, * Among these songs praises 
are uttered of Bahrain himself. When the king approaches, un¬ 
recognized, four girls go hand-in-hand to meet him and welcome 
him with songs, 6 so delighting him that he demands all four of their 
father, a miller, and bears them off. Later, the king lodges at a 
poor man’s hut, and in the evening the woman brings him food 
and a lute, 6 and he asks her to beguile him with “ an ancient tale ” 
while he eats. Soon after this Bahram is entertained by a wealthy 
vassal, whose three daughters are each gifted—one to dance, one 
to play the harp, and one to sing. 7 The singer and harpist together, 
at their father’s bidding, improvise a song in praise of Bahrain’s 
beauty and prowess, 8 so sweetly that he takes both them and their 
sister into his household. Yet again, the king is guided by the 
sound of a harp to the house of a wealthy jeweller. The harpist 
is his daughter. The king, once more unrecognized, demands a 
song of her ; and after playing first the “ Magians’ call ” (xuru$-i 
muydn ), 9 she sings a eulogy, first of her father and then of their 
guest. The next morning Bahram asks for more songs, of hunting 
and of battle 10 ; and these she sings, following them with a eulogy 
of the king. 11 This lady too finds her way to Bahrain’s palace ; 
and it is small wonder that when at last he returns there himself, 
he is greeted tumultuously with song and harp, so that “ the earth 
saluted the sky ”. 12 


1 Tha<alibi, Zotonberg, p. 541. 

2 Kitdb at-Taj , ed. Cairo, p. 169; transl., p. 177. 

3 Tha < alibi, Zotonberg, p. 666. 

4 tiahname, 36,461. 6 Ibid., 477. 

7 Ibid., 846. 8 Ibid., 844-864. 

10 Ibid., 1105. 11 Ibid., 1126-1130. 


6 Ibid., 718 (reading with C). 
9 Ibid., 1011. 

12 Ibid., 36, 1427. 
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Singing by groups of harpists is mentioned in the Sahndme at 
the court of Kai Xusrau : “ each day yen-faced harpists used to 
gather joyfully in the palace. Night and day when he held court, 
he used to require wine, and song from the lips of a Turk.” 1 Massed 
women-harpists are shown in the carvings at Taq-i Bustan, 2 where 
Xusrau Parwez, hunting the boar through swamps, is represented 
as attended by two boats, one filled with women-harpists, the other 
with women singing and clapping their hands. In his own boat, as 
well as a woman handing him arrows, is another woman-harpist. 
This representation of music at the chase recalls yet another legend 
of Bahram Gor, telling how, as a young prince, he used to ride 
hunting on a camel, with a favourite singing-girl seated harp in 
hand behind him. 3 Dr. Bake has suggested that in these instances 
of minstrelsy during the chase, the music was possibly designed, 
not only to delight the hunter, but also to lure the game. For a 
belief in the attraction of music for wild animals he cites the con¬ 
ception of the todl raginl in North India, represented pictorially 
as a slender girl with lute, charming the woodland deer to her 
feet. 4 

Apart from this perhaps practical purpose, non-professional 
minstrelsy is thus attested in the fields of eulogy, lamentation, and 
rejoicing; in love-songs, and songs of hunting, of battle and of 
“ ancient wars ”. It appears, therefore, to cover much the same 
ground as professional minstrelsy. Moreover, the amateur evidently 
resembled the professional in being, not merely a transmitter, 
but a creative artist, in that he (or she) extemporized his songs in 
response to his own mood, or to some external demand or stimulus. 

It is clear that sung poetry was also used to instruct. In addition 
to his statement that song was used in teaching, Strabo records that 

1 Ibid., 13g, 1115-16. 

2 Sco A. Popo, Survey of Persian Art, iv, Plates 1G3A and B ; Christensen, 
HI ran, pp. 470,471. 

3 See Sahndme, 34, 166 ff. ; Tha c alibl, pp. 541-3 ; Qazwlnl, Tarikli-i Guzlde, 
p. 112 ; Nizami, Haft Paikar, ed. V. Dostagirdi, Tehran 1315/1936, pp. 108 IF. 

4 See 0. C. Gangoly, Rdgas and Rdgiiiis, i (Bombay, 1935), Plates vi, ix (pp. 72, 
120) ; A. Daniclou, Northern Indian Music, ii (London, 1954), p. 47. Dr. Bake 
further cites a passage from Sir William Jones, On the Musical Modes of the Hindus, 
(reprinted in Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Hindu Music from various Authors, i, 
p. 127) : “ I have been assured by a credible eye-witness, that two wild antelopes 
used often to come from their woods to the place where a more savage beast, 
Sira Juddaulah (Siraju-d Daula), entertained himself with concerts* and that they 
listened to the strains with an appearance of pleasure, till the monster in whose soul 
there was no music, shot one of them to display his archery.’* 
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“ there is said to be a Persian song wherein are enumerated 360 
uses of the palm-tree ’\ 1 This remark has been cited by E. Benveniste 
in connection with the Pahlavi text Draxt I Asurig , shown by 
Bartholomae to have had a Parthian original, 2 and by Benveniste 
himself to be in verse. 3 This stray survivor of a characteristic 
class of oral poetry belongs evidently to a wisdom-literature, 
probably cultivated by priests or sages rather than by minstrels. 4 

The use of sung religious poetry in Iran, amply attested both in 
surviving texts, and in references by classical historians, does 
not come within the scope of this article. Evidently there was, 
however, a cross-fertilization down the centuries of priestly and 
minstrel traditions, since heroic stories entered liturgical texts, 
and ancient gods appear as heroes in the secular epic. As well as 
the old Avestan hymns, we now have several Zoroastrian poems of 
visionary or didactic character, from the Sasanian or post-Sasanian 
period 6 ; and the Manichsean church in Iran has left a wealth of 
hymns and liturgical texts in verse from the same epoch. While 
making their own full use of sung poetry, the Sasanian churches 
warned their followers against the seduction of secular minstrelsy. 
A Zoroastrian text enjoins restraining the eye from women, the 
mouth from delicious food, the tongue from folly, and the ear 
from minstrelsy ( huniydgih ).° The Manichsean parable mentioned 
above, in which a girl dies of grief for a false lover who has wooed 
her with “ sweet song ”, is told to illustrate the need to guard the 
faculty of hearing. The Christian bishop Afraates demanded of the 
faithful, in western Sasanian lands, abstention from “ song, and 
the vain precepts of* vessels of iniquity, and the dazzling of sweet 
words ”. 7 Moralists being seldom inclined to admonish where there 

1 Strabo, xvi, i, 14 (Loeb, vii, p. 215). 

2 Bartholomae. Milteliran, Mundarten, iv, pp. 23 ff. 

3 Benveniste, “ Le texto du Draxt Asurik et la versification pehlevie,” JA., 
1930, ii, pp. 193-225. 

4 On the cultivation of wisdom-literature sco Chadwick, Growth of Literature, 
iii, p. 883. 

5 Sco E. Benveniste, “ Uno apocalypso pehlevie : lo Zdmdsj) Ndmak ,” llcv. 
de l*hint, den religions, 100 (1932), pp. 337-380 ; J. C. Tavadia, “ A Didactic Poem 
in Zoroastrian Pahlavi,” Indo-Iranian Studies, i (1950), pp. 86-95 ; “ A Rhymed 
Ballad in Pahlavi,” JllAS., 1955, pp. 29-30 ; W. B. Henning, “ A Pahlavi Poem,” 
BSOAS., xiii (1950), pp. 041-8. 

6 Denkart, cd. Madan, pp. 160 22 —161 1 ; see Bailey, Zor. Problems, p. 113, n. 1. 

7 (1. Bert, “ Aphrahat’s (lcs persisehon Weisen Homilion, aus dom syrisehen 
ubersetzt,” llomilie i, p. 19, in Gebhardt-Harnaek, Texts und (Inters uchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchrisllichcn Literalur, iii (1888). 
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is no temptation, the churchmen may be held to have testified 
to the charm and persuasiveness of Sasanian minstrelsy. 

(iv) The Loss op Iranian Minstrel-Poetry 

The evidence, scattered and varied though it is, establishes the 
existence in pre-Islamic Iran of “ un vaste courante poetique ”, x 
flowing from Median times down to the end of the Sasanian period. 
The Arabic conquest can hardly have served to cut this current 
abruptly off, or to have plunged the poetry-loving Persians into 
silence for some 300 years. Yet during this dark period the old 
poetry seems to have vanished so completely that thereafter its 
very existence came to be in doubt. For this vanishing there 
appear to be two main causes. 

In the first place, it seems that Iranian poetry remained oral 
down to the conquest. All our sources suggest that the huniydgar , 
like the Parthian gdsdn , was a true minstrel, extemporizing his 
verses to music without help of writing. Barbad, a perfect example 
of a minstrel-poet, flourished during the last great Sasanian reign. 
If minstrelsy was still honoured at the court of Parwez, it is hardly 
to be supposed that it was superseded by literate composition 
during the few short and troubled reigns which followed. 

The use of writing, continuous evidently from Achsemenian 
days, is of course abundantly attested for the Sasanian period. 
The body of trained scribes (dibiran) fulfilled important functions 
in society, being responsible, among other things, for administra¬ 
tion, records, legal matters, accountancy and communications. 
Nor was a knowledge of writing limited to these professionals; 
royal slaves existed capable on occasion of recording their master’s 
words 1 2 ; and a knowledge of writing was, sometimes at least, 
part of a gentleman’s education. According to the Kdrndmak , 
Ardasir himself learnt scribesmanship ( dibirlh ) at Papak’s court 3 ; 
and Bahrain Gor is said to have acquired the same attainment as 
a child. 4 * It is not surprising, therefore, to find Xusrau’s all-proficient 
page claiming skill in the art 6 : “ And my scribesmanship is such 
that I am a good penman and a swift penman, with accurate 


1 E. Benveniste, JA., 1930, ii, p. 224. 

2 Kitdb at-Tdj , Cairo ed., p. 27 ; transl., p. 54. 

3 Kdrndmak , i, 23. 

4 Bdhndmc, 34,110-11. 

G J. Asana, Pahl. Texts , p. 27, § 10. 
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knowledge and skilful fingers, and learned in language’’ (um 
dibirlh aton ku xub-nibeg ud rag-nibegt barik-ddni&n, kdmak-kar - 
august 2 [ud] frazdnak-saxvan hem). It is noticeable that the page’s 
claim is to technical proficiency, clearly no easy achievement with 
Pahlavi. Prom dibirlh he goes on to speak of horsemanship and 
the manage of arms, before coming to music and the composition 
of poetry (srud ud cigdmag ), which he links together as a single 
accomplishment. 

The separation of dibirlh from poetry appears general, and 
no text exists, to my knowledge, from pre-Islamic Iran connecting 
secular poetry with writing. Religious poetry was written down 
within the Sasanian period, if not earlier; but it is significant 
that the oldest written verse-texts from this epoch appear to be 
those of the Manichsean religion, in which Semitic influences were 
strong, and whose prophet, brought up in Babylonia, laid especial 
emphasis on the stabilizing effect of writing. 3 The native Zoroastrian 
religious books do not appear to have been set down until late 
in the period. If religion lagged in this matter behind the state, it 
is hardly surprising if poets, lacking any spur of rivalry or expedience, 
were even slower in adapting to writing their long tradition of 
an oral art. 

A number of native prose-works, written down before the Arabic 
conquest, survive directly or in translation ; and these are almost 
all characterized by having a factual or a pseudo-factual basis, 
and by being composed, seemingly, for some practical purpose, 
either as propaganda for the reigning house, or a record, or an 
inducement to the virtuous behaviour desirable in a good church¬ 
man and citizen. They comprise chronicles, 4 political treatises, 
works on rank and etiquette, moral discourses and testaments ; 
and can fairly be described as official writings, emanating from 
court or state-church. They fall into two main groups. Firstly, 

1 Reading with Bailey, Zor. Problems, p. 160. 

2 Henning’s reading ; kamak-kdr-*hudast, Bailey, loe. cit. 

3 See Andreas-Henning, Mir. Man., ii, pp. 295-6 ( = T II D 126 I R, I V). 

4 Christensen, Les gestes des rois dans les traditions de VIran antique , 1936, 
pp. 116-17, argued that the Achamienian chronicles were already “en quelque 
sorte une litterature d’amusements ” rather than a factual record. This he based 
on Esther, vi i. Christensen’s deduction from this verse seems hazardous, however. 
There is no reason why the king of kings, zealous in affairs of state, should not 
turn in sleeplessness to an objective record of events ; and that this was actually 
the case is suggested by the fact that tho roading served to remind him of a task 
undone, namoly tho rewarding of Mordccai. 
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there are the original prose-writings of the Sasanian era, such 
as the Testament of Ardasir or the Andarz i Xusrau i Kawddan . 
These are characterized by a dry didacticism. Secondly, there are 
partly derivative works, such as the Xwaddy Namak or the 
Karndmak i Ardasir, which contain much older material of imagina¬ 
tive quality, almost certainly drawn from minstrel tradition. The 
pre-Islamic literature has recently been characterized as having 
“ vivid imagination, controlled by a logical and somewhat utilitarian 
outlook, with a pronounced religious leaning ”, x and the impression 
of oddly juxtaposed qualities which it leaves on us appears due 
to the fact that our knowledge of it is largely limited to its religious 
verse and official prose, in which latter there exist, for the most 
part unrecognized, transmuted elements of the lost secular poetry. 

Evidently there existed native prose works written for entertain¬ 
ment, consisting of collections of short stories. 2 The only one to 
survive indirectly, the Hazdr Afsan , provided the kernel for the 
Thousand and One Nights. Stray short stories are also to be found 
in the parables of the Manichaean church. 3 In general, however, 
story-telling, like poetry, seems to have been carried on without 
books. The professional story-teller ( muliaddith) had his place at 
court, 4 and the richness of his repertoire is implied by the fact that 
he was forbidden ever to repeat himself, unless at the king’s 
command. 5 Evidently he required a memory as good as the pro¬ 
fessional poet’s. Story-telling appears also as a general diversion, 
as one would expect. In the Sdhname the blinded Hormuzd IV 
is represented as asking for two men to help pass the weariness 
of his days. 6 One is to be a scribe ( dibir ), 7 a wise old man (ddnande 
mard-i kuhan ), who will read to him of the deeds of kings from a book 
(nabiste yaki daftar) ; the other a battle-scarred nobleman, who 
will tell of wars and the chase. Here a distinction is clearly implied 
between the written factual chronicle, providing matter for reflec- 

1 See the admirable short survey of the subject by I. Gershevitch, “ Iranian 
Literature,” in Literatures of the East , an Appreciation (ed. E. B. Ceadel, London, 
1953), p. 71. In making this characterization, Gershevitch had also in mind the 
Avestan hymns and the Ossetic Nart Saga. 

2 See Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, p. 304. 

3 See, e.g. W. Bang, “ Manich&ische Erzahler,” Le Museon , xliv (1931), pp. 1-36 ; 
W. B. Henning, “ Sogdian Tales,” BSOAS., xi (1945), pp. 465-487. 

4 Kitdb at-Taj , ed. Cairo, p. 24 ; transl., p. 52. 

6 Ibid., ed. Cairo, p. 113 ; transl., p. 137. 

6 iSdhndmc, 43, 56-9. 

7 He is so called, ibid., 43, 69. 
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tion, and story-telling for diversion. It seems unlikely, however, 
that in Sasanian times story-telling, even when professional, rose 
above the level of anecdote and short story, or that it could rank 
as a serious narrative literature. The story-teller was plainly 
less honoured than the poet, and had to seek novelty to hold 
attention. 

The only prose works of entertainment, apart from Hazar Afsan , 
known to have a sustained narrative interest, or elaborate frame¬ 
work, are of foreign origin, and were apparently rendered into Pahlavi 
late in the period. There is, for example, the Hellenistic romance 
of Wamiq wa c Adhra , coming probably through Syriac, and said 
to have been dedicated to Xusrau Anosarwan. 1 From India came, 
evidently at about the same time, such works as Kalila wa Dimna, 
the Tuti Name and the Sindbdd Name . Even in these latter works 
of entertainment, the stories are mixed with edification, so that 
either for this reason, or because they were written down, to study 
them could be regarded as a sign of moral worth. Thus it is said 
with approval of Bahram Gubin that “ he follows none but royal 
ways, he reads ever the whole Book of Dimna ”. 2 In view of this 
remark, and of the scantiness of written native works of entertain¬ 
ment, it is tempting to suppose that written prose, representing 
study and effort, remained connected with serious and practical 
matters down to the end of the Sasanian period, and that its limited 
use for stories was belated, and inspired by translations of foreign 
works, introducing a new fashion into Persia. 3 

Be this as it may, it seems that there existed in Persia down to the 
Arabic conquest a twofold literary culture. On the one hand, there 
was a written prose, of foreign inception and official adoption, which 
was used largely for practical purposes and was slow to extend its 
range. This written prose was enshrined in a difficult script. On 
the other hand, there was a native, unwritten poetry, generally 
cultivated and covering a wide field. This appears to have been 
largely imaginative and evocative, and to have been linked invariably 

1 Daulatsah, ed. Browne, p. 30. On the material to be derived from a partial 
reconstruction of ‘Un^uri’s version, see M. Shaft, “ c Un§uri’s Wamiq wa c Adhra,” 
Proceedings of the XXIIIrd International Congress of Orientalists (ed. D. Sinor, 
Cambridge, 1954), pp. 160-61. 

2 Sdhname , 43, 97. 

3 It is interesting to seo how this fashion was exploited by the sugaring of the 
Machiavellian Letter of Tamar , a fine specimen of didactic court-treatise, with 
fables of Indian origin (see Asia Major , n.s., v (1955), pp. 50-8). 
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with music. It is possibly this link which served to keep it so 
sharply distinct from the prose. The sixth century saw evidently 
a considerable widening of the application of writing, and it is 
clear that her own intellectual development, together with 
influences from abroad, were at this time thrusting Persia towards 
a more embracing literacy. The introduction of the Arabic alphabet 
plainly hastened this process; 

In the eighth century a number of Middle Persian works were 
translated into Arabic ; and the total absence of verse-texts among 
them is even more striking than the preponderance of prose-texts 
in the ninth-century Pahlavi books. At that time there existed 
little written Arabic verse or prose, so that one can hardly attribute 
to the alien culture any influence over the choice of which to 
translate. It is a fair assumption, therefore, that in translating a 
large and varied selection of prose-works, but none in verse, Ibnu’l 
Muqaffa* and his fellows were simply continuing their native 
tradition, in which prose alone was written. 1 They were evidently 
scholars, men of books ; and it is quite possible that the unwritten 
Persian poetry did not even enter their purview as matter for 
consideration. 

Disregard by the early post-conquest scholars was plainly not 
enough in itself to kill the old minstrel-poetry. The resemblance 
has been remarked between Barbad and the blind Samanid poet, 
RudakT, 2 who still in the tenth century composed in the old extem¬ 
pore tradition, to a stringed instrument. Stylistic resemblances 
between the Yddgdr i Zareran and the Sdhndme suggest that 
specimens of the old epic poetry were known in the north-east down 
to Firdausi’s day, surviving there probably in unbroken oral 
continuity. Further, some of the old minstrel-poems came to be 
written down, probably during the late eighth or ninth centuries— 
after the work of the early translators, that is, and during thft 
formation of the great collections of Zoroastrian Pahlavi texts. 
Some, like the Yddgdr itself, were evidently preserved in the interests 
of the Zoroastrian church ; others, like Vis u Ramin, seem likely 
to have owed their recording to secular patronage. In the preface 

1 See F. Gabrieli, “ L’opera di Ibn al Muqaffa c ,” 11SO ., xiii (1931-2), pp. 197-247. 
It is interesting to note that the innovator Aban al-Lafriqb himself a “ poet ”, 
went no further than rendering Persian prose works into Arabic verso (see Ibn an- 
Nadim, Fihrisi , ed. Fltigel, p. 119). 

2 See Browne, JRAS ., 1899, pp. 61-9 ; Lit. Hist.> i, pp. 15-17, 455-8. 
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to his version of this poem, GurganI states that the story was 
generally known and loved in the land (dar in ki&var liame has 
ddradaS dust), 1 and was familiar to him from a compilation made by 
six wise men (zi gird-avarde-yi ses mard-i ddnd y st). 2 This compila¬ 
tion was in Pahlavi (pahlavl basad zabdnas ), 3 and was presumably 
made some considerable time before Gurganl’s own day, since he 
refers to the compilers as being “ of yore ” (pUm). A In the eleventh 
century it was used for the study of Pahlavi (dar In iqlim an daftar 
bc-xvdnand bedan id pahlavi az vai be-ddnand). b An obvious inter¬ 
pretation of these statements is that the written version of the 
story was put together by scholars at an early date, perhaps a 
couple of hundred years or so before Gurganl’s time, from the 
recitations of various minstrels. This would account for the wide 
popular currency of the poem (presumably not wholly dependent, 
even in the eleventh century, on the written version), the part 
played in its preservation by a group of scholars, and the anonymity 
of its authorship, which is a characteristic of oral poems containing 
traditional matter, recreated by successive generations of singers. 6 
It seems likely that it was as a minstrel-poem that Vis u Ramin 
was known to Abu Nuwas in the eighth century. 7 

The very fact that some minstrel-poems came to be recorded 
sets, however, a further problem. At about this same time—the 
late eighth and early ninth centuries—a part of the old Arab oral 
poetry was written down, to serve as a quarry for historian and 
grammarian, and to remain as one of the most treasured sections of 
Arabic literature. Possibly it was this activity, even, which 
prompted the parallel recording of Persian oral poems. But once 
some of the latter had been set down, why did they, unlike the 
Arabic poems, vanish away again ? Difficulties of script, or the 

1 Pfa u Ramin, od. Minovi, p. 26 4 * . 

2 Ibid., p. 26 5 . 3 Ibid., p. 2G 7 . 4 Ibid., p. 27 fl . 

6 Ibid., p. 26 13 . Minorsky (B80AS., xi (1946), pp. 743-4) has interpreted 

Gurguni’s puzzling use of the word farai (p. 27 7 ) to mean that his source was in 

Persian (i.e. in Arabic script) ; and he dates this therefore, tentatively, to round 
about A.i). 950. It is difficult to see, however, how this interpretation can be 
reconciled with Ourgant's clear statements that his original was in Pahlavi. 

6 On the question of the anonymity of oral poetry see C. M. Bowra, Heroic 
Poetry (London, 1952), pp. 404-9. Clearly those minstrels have the best chance 
to be remembered by name who flourish, like Barbad, towards the end of an oral 
tradition, or who, like Angares, have their names recorded by a foreign observer. 

7 See M. Minovi, Yaki az Farsiyyat-i Abu Nuwas , Revue de la Facultl des Lettres , 

Univ. de Teheran, i, 3 (1954), pp. 76-7. 
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superior prestige of Arabic, seem only partial explanations ; and 
the true cause appears rather to lie in the development of Persian 
poetry, and in the drastic change in literary taste which took place 
after the conquest. 

In this connection Gurganl’s further comments on his Pahlavi 
source are of considerable interest. This text was, admittedly, a 
scholarly compilation, which may well have lost much of its minstrel 
fire and vigour; but it was recorded apparently as verse, and as 
verse GurganI judges it and finds it sadly wanting. The story he 
considers charming, however much obscured by its Pahlavi dress 1 ; 
but its versification moves him to declare that “ poetry then 
was not a profession ” (Ice dngdh SaHn j)l& na bud ast) 2 Would, 
he says, that the six men were still alive, that they might see “ how 
sjieech is now produced, how meaning is elucidated, and how metre 
and rhymes are imposed upon it ” (Ice aknun ml suxan cun afmnand , 
Ma c dnl-ra cigune bar gusddand, bar u vazn u qavafl dun nihddand ). 3 
He repeats this criticism by implication more than once. “ When 
speech has metre and rhymes, it is better than when it is arranged 
haphazardly ” ( suxan-rd dun buvad vazn u qavafl , nikutar zanke 
paimude guzafl) 4 ; and “ however delightful and sweet the story, 
it becomes new-adorned through metre and rhyme’’ (fasdne garde 
basad nayz u slrln , be vazn u qdfiye gar dad nau-a?lri). b The substance 
of his criticism of the old poem is, in short, that it was unmetrical 
and lacked rhyme. Very similar criticisms were made about a 
century later by c Aufi of Barbad’s work, how preserved he does not 
state. Of it he says : “In the time of Parwez, the royal songs 
(navd-yi xusravdnl) composed by Barbad were many; but they 
are remote from verse-metre, rhyme, and the observance of poetical 
congruities, for which reason we have not concerned ourselves to 
discuss them.” 6 This harsh judgment is reflected in an entry in 
the Burhan-i Qaii c under xusravdnl : “ xusravdnl is the name of a 
melody (lahnl) among those composed by Barbad, and it is in prose, 
rhythmical prose comprising invocation and eulogy of the king, 
and verse is not used in it at all.” Presumably it was through the 
accumulation of such judgments, and the neglect of time, that it 

i Via u liamln , p. 2G 6 ~ 7 . 2 Ibid., p. 2U 10 . 3 Ibid., p. 2G 11 - 12 . 

4 Ibid., 1. 15 (with variant paimude , for printed paimudan, supplied verbally 
by Professor Minovi). 

6 Ibid., 1.17. 

0 LububuH-Albab , cd. Browne, i, p. 20 ; sco Browne, JRAS., 1899, pp. 55-G. 
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came about that in the fifteenth century Daulatsah, eager to estab¬ 
lish the existence of pre-Islamic Persian poetry, could find no 
material surviving on which to build a serious case. 

That pre-conquest poetry existed is nevertheless a cause which 
has not lacked modern champions 1 ; but some, moved either by 
the critical judgments of these early Persian writers, or by the 
corrupt state of the few Middle Persian poems identified in Pahlavi 
script, have been led to form a very low opinion of its quality. 
Edward Browne, writing at the end of the last century, 2 esteemed 
Barbad’s poems on the level of popular ballads, as evanescent as 
the doggerel tasnlfs of a later day ; and more recently the late 
J. C. Tavadia, who himself contributed notably to our knowledge 
of Sasanian poetry, held that its growth had been stunted by 
the attitude of the Zoroastrian church, 3 and that it had never 
been able to develop beyond a “rude and primitive** stage. 4 
Such beliefs are plainly incompatible, however, with the wide¬ 
spread popularity of minstrelsy before the conquest, its achieve¬ 
ments in creating and transmitting poetry, and the power of the 
court-minstrel over the king. The Sasanian court was hardly a place 
where crude and hasty improvisation would win honour and 
influence. 

The key to the problem has been put into our hands this century 
by the discovery of Middle Persian verse-texts among the 
Manichaean material from Central Asia. The oldest of these were 
composed in the Sasanian period, and are preserved in a clear script 
and by an excellent scribal tradition. Various devices, such as 
regular punctuation, an elaborate use of abecedarian acrostics, and 
even occasionally the setting out of the text in verse-lines, serve 
to mark the poetic structure ; and though much remains to explore 
in the versification, certain general characteristics have by now 
been established. 6 These substantiate, broadly speaking, the 

1 A notable example is J. Darme3toter (see his Les origines de la poesie persane, 
Paris, 1887, pp. 1-3), who wrote before any of tho discoveries of Middle Persian 
verso in this century. 2 See his article, JR AS., 1899, p. Cl. 

3 See his Indo-Iranum Studies , I (Bombay, 1950), pp. 45-6. 

4 See ibid., p. 88 ; and cf. his “ A Rhymed Ballad in Pahlavi ”, JRAS ., 1955, 
p. 29. J. G. Coyajee (in “Tho House of Gotarzes ”, JASB., 1932), also speaks 
repeatedly of pre-Islamic ballads and ballad-mongers (see pp. 208, 209, 224). 

6 Sco W. B. Henning, “ Tho Disintegration of tho Avestic Studies,” Trans. 
Philological Society , 1942, pp. 51-6 ; “A Pahlavi Poem,” BSOAS., xiii (1950), 
pp. 641-8 ; Boyce, The Manichsean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian (Oxford, 1964), 
pp. 45-59. 
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criticisms of ‘Aufi and Gurgani. Middle Persian verse, as repre¬ 
sented in these texts, although embracing a subtle variety of metres, 
appears in comparison with the quantitative classical Persian verse 
to be uniformly rough and irregular. It is governed evidently 
by stress, without regard for quantity, and the number of unstressed 
syllables varies from line to line. And there is no rhyme. Written 
down, and without its accompanying music, 1 this poetry is apt to 
seem considerably more like rhythmic prose than like verse. 

Knowledge of these Manichsoan texts has enabled a new examina¬ 
tion of the Middle Persian texts in Pahlavi script, and these prove 
to have the same underlying metrical principles. Since they include 
the heroic fragment Yadgar l Zarerdn , and the riddle-poem Draxt l 
Asurig , it is safe to assume that the secular as well as the sacred 
verse of the Sasanian period was composed in this convention. 

Here then is plainly the second main cause for the loss of the 
old minstrel-poetry, namely that it was composed in a convention 
which, with the development of new types of versification under 
Arabic influence, came to fall wholly out of favour. After the 
conquest Persian poets came gradually to compose in Arabic, 2 
and eventually to reshape their native metres on the new models. 
Probably among the sophisticated taste developed quickly for 
the sweetness and elegance of the new verse; and the old poetry 
must have continued longest in circulation among those least 
touched by the alien culture—the patriotic, the stubbornly 
Zoroastrian, the poorer members of the community—suffering, 
as soon as it came to be neglected by the wealthiest and most 
influential patrons, an inevitable decline through loss of talent. 
Nevertheless, as late as the eleventh or early twelfth centuries, a 
Persian poet was able to set Barbad on a level with Rudaki, as 
bringing undying fame to the house he had served 3 : 

“ From all the treasures hoarded by the Houses of Sasan and of 
Saman, in our days 

Nothing survives except the song of Barbad, 4 nothing is left save 
Rudagi’s sweet lays. ,, 

1 For some remarks on this vanished music, based largely on cantilatod Turfan 
texts, sco A. Machaboy, “ La cantillation manichconno,” La Revue Musicale , 
No. 227 (Paris, 1955), pp. 5-20. 

2 Seo Browne, Lit. Ilist ., i, pp. 446-7, 474-7. 

3 See Nizami-i c Arudi, Cliahar Maqdle , Qibb Mem. Series , text, p. 27 ; transl., 
p. 29. 

4 navd-yi barbad mdndast u dastan. 
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Plainly minstrel-poetry was admired for generations after the 
conquest, possibly for as long as it was worthily sung, and not 
lamely recited or read from books . 1 Equally plainly it fell gradually 
into neglect. What was. not written—and that must have been 
the bulk—was forgotten ; what was written perished, or, in the 
case of Vis u Ramin , was refashioned to suit a later taste. The 
result in all cases was the same : the minstrel-poems disappeared. 

A close parallel to this development exists in England, where the 
old unrhymed irregular Anglo-Saxon verse was abandoned, after 
the Norman conquest, in favour of rhymed French metres, with the 
consequent loss of almost all the old secular poetry, which, with a 
few exceptions, appears to have remained oral in England too until 
that date. In both countries, moreover, an intermediate develop¬ 
ment shows itself, in which the old stress-metres were modified 
by the use of rhyme. In England we have Layamon's Brut. In 
Persia two Zoroastrian poems have been identified, one of them 
indisputably post-conquest , 2 both of which have simple end-rhyme 
wedded to lines with stress-metre and a varying number of syllables. 
This hybrid versification has no literary descendants in Persia; 
but many examples have been noticed, as late as the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, of local and dialect poetry, circulating 

1 Daulatsah’s comment on Rudakl’s famous poem on the Ju-yi Muliyan, sung 
by him to the harp (see his Tadhkiratu-'S- Subaru, ed. Browne, p. 32) is so pertinent 
that it seems justifiable to quoto it again here. I use Browne’s translation ( JliAS ., 
1899«, pp. C8-9) : “ . .. . the verses are extremely simple . . . and if in these days 
anyone were to produce such a poem in the presence of kings or nobles, it would 
meet with the reprobation of all. It is, however, probable that as Master Rudagi 
possessed the completest knowledge of harmony and music in that country, he 
may have composed some tune or air, and produced this poem of his in the form 
of a song with musical accompaniment, and that it was in this way that it obtained 
so favourable a reception. In short, we must not lightly esteem Master Rudagi 
merely on account of this poem, for assuredly ho was expert in all manner of 
arts and accomplishments, and has produced good poetry of several kinds . . . 
for ho was a man of great distinction, and admired by high and low.” 

2 See W. B. Henning, “ A Pahlavi Room,” BSOAS. t xiii (1950), pp. 041-8 ; 
J. C. Tavadia, “ A Rhymed Ballad in Pahlavi,” JUAB., 1955, pp. 29-30. The 
latter poem contains a reference to the Arabic conquest, also “ traces of N.Pers. 
usago in the vocabulary, and oven somo Arabic words ” (Tavadia, p. 29). Tho 
terminus ante quern of tho former appears to bo a.d. 950 (Henning, p. 048, n. 2); 
there is nothing in the contents to date it more closely, but Henning (p. 048) 
points out that “ tho rhythm would perhaps improve, if one put more modern 
forms into tho text, in placo of tho conventional hcavy-vowolled Middle Persian 
forms ”. Professor Henning has now kindly drawn my attention also to the “ Song 
of Karkoy ”, rhymed but not quantitative, preserved in the Tarix-i Ststdn , ed. 
Malik as-Su c ara Bahar, Tehran, 1314/1935, p. 37. 
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orally and linked with music, which appear to be developments of it . 1 
In this late poetry the lines.have tended to become more approxi¬ 
mately regular, so that observers have sometimes been tempted to 
attribute the fluctuation in the number, of syllables to clumsiness 
rather than to convention. 

These surviving schools of oral poetry appear, at the time when 
they were recorded, to have reached various stages of impoverish¬ 
ment. In the thinly populated and arid district of Sabzawar, 
Ivanow 2 found many sung poems in circulation, whose authorship 
was generally unknown. There seems to have been no evidence 
of professional minstrel-poets, but the technique of composition, 
with its fixed epithets, standard metaphors and recurring conven¬ 
tions, is in the minstrel-tradition. Ivanow found traces of one long 
narrative, which appeared to have been known once in verse; 
but the current poetry was almost purely lyrical, consisting of 
love-songs and elegies, with the songs of the camelmen forming a 
special group. Fights, feuds and warfare had no place in the lives 
or poetry of the somewhat timid peasantry; but topical songs, 
providing comment on some event, were common. New poems were 
generally composed for weddings, or important festivals, notably— 
as in Sasanian times—for the festival of Nauruz ; and also, in the 
more old-fashioned villages, at evening assemblies, where regular 
contests in poetry would sometimes take place, usually among the 
young. The usual verse-form was the quatrain, called the cdrbdyti. 
Other forms in use, Ivanow says, “ apparently have no general 
term by which they are known to everybody. As they are rare, 
each one is known after the first line, by the name of the hero, or 
after the contents ”—in the Middle Persian manner. The poems 
were always sung, and in the singing the variation in the number of 
syllables in the lines was “ masked ”, The tunes varied, a few 
seeming to Ivanow really beautiful, but most monotonous. 

Among the Baxtiari also Lorimer 3 appears to have found no 
professional poets. With them poetry had a wider range, reflecting 

1 To the list of works cited by E. Benveniste, JA ., 1932, ii, p. 292, with nn. 2-7, 
can now be added R. Lescot, Textes kurdes, ii (Beyrouth, 1942) ; D. L. R. Lorimer, 
“The Popular Verse of the Bakhtiarl of S.W. Persia,” BSOAS., xvi (1954), 
pp. 542-5; ii, xvii (1955), pp. 92-110. 

2 See W. Ivanow, “ Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan,” JASB., n.s., 
xxi (1925), pp. 233-313. 

3 See op. cit. (based on material gathered in 1914); cf. also 0. Mann, Die 
Mundarten der Lur-Stdmme im sild-westlichen Persien (Berlin, 1910), pp. 74-96. 
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a bolder and more varied way of life. Lorimer noted historical 
pieces (referring to tribal fights and feuds), laments, love-poems, 
satires, wedding and funeral songs and lullabies. As in the Sabzawari 
songs, fixed epithets appeared and recurring phrases; and also 
archaic words no longer to be found in daily speech. In spite of a 
simplicity of matter and thought, many of the songs were highly 
allusive, and obscure even to their reciters ; to Lorimer their 
quality appeared so poor that he hesitated to give them the name of 
poetry. The Baxtiari verse seems in fact to have born already, 
in the second decade of this century, the stamp of a degenerate and 
dying tradition. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Darmesteter 1 had found a 
better-preserved minstrel tradition among the Afghans. There, 
although amateur minstrelsy was widespread, and any man might 
take his rehab and sing, there existed also professional minstrels’ 
schools, where the ustad instructed his disciples, teaching them his 
own and traditional poems, and taking them with him to assemblies 
to master the techniques of their calling. These professional poets 
were mostly, but not exclusively, drawn from the dum- caste. The 
types of Afghan poetry included love-poems, religious and historical 
ballads, legends, political comment. Darmesteter found the poems 
simple, vigorous, limited in ideas and interests, but with a force and 
freshness of their own. The oral poetry of the Baluchis, collected 
at the beginning of this century by M. Longworth-Dames, appears 
very similar to that of the Afghans ; but there is a striking difference 
in its cultivation, in that the doms of Baluchistan were not them¬ 
selves poets, but sang only the compositions of others. The poets 
were almost all Baluchis, too proud to be public performers. Their 
names are preserved with their songs . 2 

Among the Kurds Manri 3 found at the beginning of this century 
an organized minstrelsy similar to that of the Afghans, with schools 
presided over by the wdstd (ustad) from whom his disciples learnt 
orally. A diligent pupil would sometimes attach himself to several 
teachers in succession, thus acquiring a large repertoire of poems; 
and Mann comments on the wonderful powers of memory of some 
of these men, which appeared to be wholly linked with song, and apt 

1 Chants poptdaires des Afghans (Paris, 1888-1890), pp. cxci-ccxv. 

2 Popular Poetry of the JJalochcs (London, 1907), pp. xvi-xxxviii. 

3 Seo 0. Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden (Berlin, 1900), pp. xxvii-xxx ; 
and cf. also Bagrat Chalathianz, “ Kurdische Sagon,” Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. 
Volkskunde , xv (1905), pp. 322-330; xvi (1900), pp. 35-40, 402-414. 
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to fail under the artificial conditions of dictation. The minstrels 
practised their art in the houses of the khans, and also among the 
villages and in the little towns ; and their repertoire included songs 
covering all their nomadic way of life, as with the Baxtiari. Less 
than half a century later, however, Lescot 1 found no trace of 
Kurdish minstrel-schools or of a true professional minstrelsy. The 
poet attached to the khan’s house was a figure of the past, a victim, 
no doubt, of gramophone and wireless ; and Lescot worked with 
coffee-house entertainers and amateurs with a fragmentary 
repertoire, gathering verses of Maine Alan piecemeal from some 
twenty singers. 

None of these late minstrel-traditions appears to preserve material 
of any great antiquity, although their poems can, of course, be 
dated only from external evidence. Some of the oldest Baluchi 
historical ballads date from the sixteenth century , 2 the Afghan 
from the eighteenth . 3 The Kurdish Mame Alan is probably older 
by several centuries, allusions having been traced in it to persons 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . 4 No date has been assigned 
to the Baxtiari historical verses. Sahname stories circulate among 
Kurds and Baxtiaris, but these are evidently derived from written 
sources. Although their content is relatively modern, these local 
schools of minstrelsy 6 can boast a long literary lineage, coming as 

1 op. cit. 2 Seo Longworth-Damcs, op. cit., pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 

3 Sco Darmcstetor, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 

4 See Lescot, op. cit., pp. vi-vii. It is, of course, possible that parts of the story 
go back to an earlier dato. Lescot’s tentative identification of it with tho tale of 
Zariadres and Odatis (pp. xiv-xvii) seems hardly convincing, however. 

6 The songs of tho Armenian a$uy, although not strictly relevant to a considera¬ 
tion of Iranian minstrelsy, are yet of interest as representing the development of 
tho Armenian gusan tradition. Tho principal cycle of stories, centring on David of 
Sassun, is held to go back to tho eighth-tenth centuries, to tho struggle of Christian 
Armenia with the Arabs. It is interesting, in the light of tho fusion of Kayanian 
and Arsacid legends, to seo how this material tends to borrow elements from 
Persian legend. On this cycle of stories seo Artasches Abeghian, “ Das armenischo 
Volksepos ” (Sondcrabdruck, Mitteil . d. Ausland-Hochschule an der Universitdt 
Berlin, xlii), Berlin, 1940, pp. 225-238 ; Bagrat Clialathianz, “ Die armenischo 
Heldensage,” Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. Volkskundc, xii (1902), pp. 138-144, 204-271, 
391-402; on tho professional minstrol-tradition seo Archag Tchobanian, Chants 
populaires armeniens , 2nd ed., Paris, 1903, pp. lxxx-lxxxii; B. Clialathianz, 
loc. cit., pp. 139-140, with somo interesting remarks on amateur recitation among 
peasants (ibid., pp. 141-2), which appear to preserve traces of tho old, unrhymed 
Armenian verso, with unovon number of syllables, which was similar to the old 
Iranian metres ; seo tho examples gathered by L. H. Gray, “ Les m6tres pa-ions do 
FArm6nie,” Revue des Etudes armdniennes, vi (1920), pp. 159-107 ; and also the 
old Armenian hymns, on which see F. N6ve, Les liymnes funebres de Veglise armeni- 
enne traduites sur le texte arminien du charagan, Louvain, 1855 (extrait do la Revue 
calholique , x (aout-dec., 1855). 
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they do at the end of a tradition attested over two and a half 
millennia. They have survived in each case among poor communities, 
dwelling isolated in arid or mountainous country, and with a 
restricted intellectual and artistic life. However interesting their 
products, it is plain that they cannot be taken as providing any 
adequate measure for the old Iranian minstrel-poetry, created by 
minstrels numbering among them the finest poets and musicians 
in a rich and flourishing land, who served with honour in the courts 
of its princes. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON ZURVANISM 1 

By Mary Boyce 

F ROM the studies of Zurvanism made in this century, a large measure of 
agreement has been reached. It is accepted that Zurvan 4 est en general 
le dieu du firmament lumineux et etoile . . . avant tout le dieu du sort . . . 
en general regarde comme un dieu quadriforme 5 2 ; and that his cult was 
4 enracine surtout dans l’lran occidental \ 3 But a fundamental disagreement 
has developed over the origin of Zurvanism. H. S. Nyberg, although pointing 
out scrupulously that £ le mythe zervanite n’est directement atteste que dans le 
mazdeisme ’, 4 and that 4 nous ne trouvons jamais un systeme zervanite ou 
Ormuzd ne soit represente ’, 5 has nevertheless maintained that Zurvan is an 
ancient Iranian god, whose cult, older than Zoroaster, has been partly adopted 
into, and partly obliterated by, orthodox Mazdeism. In this he has been followed 
by a number of scholars. Another school of thought, numbering among its 
adherents Cumont and Schaeder, has recently had its views concisely restated 
by W. B. Henning. In his words, 4 Zervanism, with its speculations on Time, 
its apparatus of numbers, and the idea of the world-year, is the outcome 
of contact between Zoroastrianism and the Babylonian civilization. It 
originated in the second half of the Achaemenian period ’. 6 There is general 
agreement that in the Sasanian period Zurvanites and Mazdeans formed two 
branches of the Zoroastrian church, rather than two opposing faiths. 

In his massive new contribution to the subject , 7 R. C. Zaehner, confining 
himself to Zurvanism in Sasanian times, does not commit himself definitely 
on the question of its origins . 8 To a kindred problem, however, he offers a 
clearly stated solution. This problem is raised by the fact that foreign sources 
for the late Achaemenian and Sasanian periods represent Persian Zoroastrianism 
as Zurvanite, whereas the native texts (almost all composed after the Muslim 
conquest) embody a predominately Mazdean orthodoxy. Both Nyberg 9 and 

1 With particular reference to It. C. Zaehner’s Zurvan , a Zoroastrian dilemma, xvi, 495 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955. 84s. 

2 H. S. Nyberg, ‘ Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdeennes ’, JA , 1931, 2, 
107-8. 3 ibid. 4 ibid., 81. 5 ibid., 113. 

6 W. B. Henning, Zoroaster , politician or witch-doctor ?, London, 1951, 49. 

7 This splendidly produced volume is admirably set out, with glossaries and full index, and 
I would criticize its form only for the absence of individual page-headings in part n, which would 
have made it easier to find references in the texts. 

8 The book is clearly the work of years (Professor Zaehner’s first work on the subject, in¬ 
corporated here, was published in BSOS , ix, 2, 1938, 303-20 ; ix, 3, 1938, 573-85 ; ix, 4, 1939, 
871-901 ; see also ibid., x, 2, 1940, 377-98 ; x, 3, 1940, 606-31). It is perhaps legitimate to 
distinguish in it, therefore, different stages of thought. Thus in chapters i-iii Zurvanism is 
treated as a Zoroastrian heresy, influenced by Babylonian speculation, and coming into its own 
only with the Sasanian empire ; but in the later chapters the author inclines more and more to 
the belief that it is an old pre-Zoroastrian Iranian cult, existing in its own right. In the Introduc¬ 
tion he treats it once more as a ‘ major heresy ’, a reaction against Zoroastrian dualism ; and this 
is presumably his final judgment. 9 See op. cit., 70-1. 
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Christensen 1 became convinced that Zurvanism was in fact the state-religion 
of the Sasanians, and the latter explained its rejection in the post-conquest 
epoch as due to a reform in the face of Islam, aimed at establishing a new and 
stronger orthodoxy and freeing the faith from £ l’idee de Zurvan avec toute la 
mythologie puerile qui s’y rattachait \ 2 Zaehner agrees with Bidez and Cumont 
in their rejection of ‘ cette hypothese hardie d’une reforme profonde, mais 
tardive, dont la tradition des Parsis n’a conserve aucun souvenir ’, 3 and himself 
offers an explanation based on a theory of von Wesondonk’s, 4 namely that the 
two schools of Zoroastrianism dominated alternately during the Sasanian 
period, Mazdeism being triumphant at the vital epoch of the forming of the 
Zoroastrian canon, that is, during the reign of Xusrau I. Zaehner’s exposition 
is persuasively vigorous and clear, and has already been welcomed as providing 
4 the royal highway to the solution of the riddle ’. 5 But I myself must confess 
to doubts. 

Briefly summarized, his interpretation is as follows : Zoroastrianism was 
established as the state-religion by Ardasir. £ Any definition of theological 
dogma would at this stage have been premature ’ (p. 36). His son Sapur showed 
interest in various religions, including Manichaeism, whose links with Zurvanism 
have often been noted ; and he may have supported Zurvanism, and given it 
scriptural authority, by introducing 4 foreign matter akin to already current 
Zervanite ideas ’ (p. 38), i.e. works on £ astronomy, time, and space, the process 
of becoming, decay, and ££ alteration ” ’ (p. 37). Under Bahram I persecution 
was unleashed against the Manichaeans, and also the Zandlks, with whom 
Zaehner now identifies one group of the Zurvanites (p. 38). This policy was 
vigorously pursued by Kartir, £ the period of (whose) power, extending through 
the reigns of the first three Bahrams . . . can then be regarded as the period 
of the first victory of Mazdean orthodoxy ’ (p. 38). Backsliding in the succeeding 
reigns is suggested by the convening of a council under Sapur II, at which the 
high-priest Adurbad was required to vindicate his own beliefs by ordeal. His 
success led to a royal edict establishing these beliefs as the true faith, and 
£ the reign of Sapur II may thus be regarded as the high-water mark of orthodox 
Mazdeanism ’ (p. 39). Conformity was savagely enforced till the reign of 
Yazdegird I, who showed a spirit of tolerance. Towards the end of his reign 
Mihr-Narse became wazurg framadar , and Zaehner argues convincingly (pp. 40-7) 
that he was a Zurvanite, and that accordingly Zurvanism was the predominant 
religion during the reign of his next master, Yazdegird II, also. Under Kawad 
religious speculation became rife, but orthodoxy was re-established by Xusrau I, 
who sought, however, later in his reign, to find a middle way between £ the 


1 See A. Christensen, UIran sous les Sassanides, second edition, 150. 

2 ibid., 437. 

3 J. Bidez and F. Cnmont, Les Mages hellenises, i, p. 63, n. 3. 

4 O. G. von Wesendonk, Das Wesen der Lehre Zarathustros, Leipzig, 1927, 19-20. 

5 See J. Duchesne-Gnillemin, ‘Notes on Zervanism in the light of Zaehner’s Zurvan , with 
additional references ’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies , xv, 1956, 108. 
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rival schools of Mazdeanism and Zervanism ’ (p. 48). It is to him, Zaehner 
thinks, that we owe the presence of Zurvanite elements in the Pahlavi books. 
‘ The attempted fusion . . . was not complete ; and it is thanks to his failure 
that we can reconstruct the Zervanite system at all ’ (p. 48). After his reign 
came decline, and the last important ruler, Xusrau II, was possibly a Christian, 
and certainly a dabbler in astrology and sorcery. 

Zaehner thus sees Zurvanism and Mazdeism as alternating with a fairly 
steady pendulum-motion throughout the period. His evidence has been 
carefully culled, and for the Zurvanite periods seems to me convincing. For the 
times of Mazdean orthodoxy I find it on the contrary doubtful, and invalidated 
to a large extent by being marshalled in the light of two hazardous assumptions. 
These are (1) that Zurvanism, because it contained non-Iranian elements, was 
still, at the time of Sapur I, a ‘ largely alien religion ’ (p. 37) ; and (2) that 
Zurvanism, because it arose through a certain eclecticism, was and remained 
liberal in outlook. Hence, times of xenophobia and persecution are interpreted 
as times of orthodoxy, and times of liberalism as Zurvanite. But can this 
really be justified ? Zurvanism is known to have existed among Iranians in 
late Achaemenian times ; by the Sasanian period it had had, therefore, at least 
600 years to establish itself as a native religion, and to consolidate its doctrines. 
The likelihood is that by that time it was quite as capable as Mazdeism of 
intolerance and nationalism. There is indeed evidence that this was so, for the 
Syrian Acts show that the Christian martyrs, who suffered partly for their 
religion, partly for their connexion with Byzantium, endured at the hands of 
Zurvanite persecutors. 1 It seems likely that in this respect there was little to 
choose between either branch of Zoroastrianism, and that the ascendancy 
of one or the other had nothing to do with liberalism or the reverse, but 
depended simply on influence over the throne. 

Let us re-examine the evidence in this light. Kartir is regarded by Zaehner 
as a Mazdean, and thereby the orthodoxy of four kings (Hormizd I and 
Bahram I, II, and III) is established. But Kartir rose to prominence under the 
putatively Zurvanite Sapur, and hardly sounds the man to change his doctrines 
with his prince. Nor is there anything in his inscriptions to prove his orthodoxy. 
As Zaehner points out, Kartir ‘ is interested in reviving the characteristic 
aspects of Zoroastrian religious practice which were almost certainly common 
to Mazdeans and Zervanites ’ (p. 25), and as an ‘ enthusiastic religious 
imperialist ’ (ibid.) he might, in my opinion, have promulgated the teachings 
of either group. There is one point alone (apart from his persecuting zeal) 
which Zaehner finds to adduce for his Mazdeism, and that is his concern to 
establish belief in the hereafter, with reward and punishment for virtue and 
vice. The argument is as follows : Mas‘udi ( Muruj , n, 168) states that the 
Zandlks of Islamic times believed in the eternity of matter and denied the 
creation of the world. Zaehner seeks to connect these beliefs with those held 
by the victims of Kartir’s persecution. Similar views were held by the Dahris, 

1 This point has been emphasized by Nyberg, op. cit., 68-71. 
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with whom Zaehner now wishes to identify the materialist school of Zurvanites. 1 
(For his former opinion, which I find the more convincing, that the Dahris 
were distinct from the Zurvanites, see BSOS , ix, 4, 1939, 900.) He accordingly 
proposes to identify the Zandiks described by Mas‘udi with the Dahris, and 
both with the materialist Zurvanites of the third century. Ergo , Kartir 
persecuted Zurvanites, and cannot therefore have been a member of their body. 
But even were the proposition allowed, and it were admitted as proved that 
Kartir persecuted materialist Zurvanites, the deduction appears hardly sound, 
since there is nothing in the evidence to exclude Kartir from the ethical 
Zurvanites, who appear to have been the better-known and more influential. 

I can find no convincing proof offered either for the orthodoxy of ‘ the 
redoubtable ASurbaS ’ (p. 39). There is inferential evidence in that the orthodox 
books celebrate his vindication of the faith, and that in one passage of the 
Dinkard , the least Zurvanite of texts, this work is said to have been handed 
down in his family for five or six generations. 2 This latter testimony is of small 
value, however, so many more generations having passed between Adurbad’s 
own lifetime and the composition of the book. Similarly, the ‘ Sayings of 
Adurbad ’ are hardly evidence, for their attribution is presumably no more than 
an acknowledgment of his lasting fame. 3 To argue from his fame to his orthodoxy 
is risky. Sapur I, considered to have Zurvanite leanings, has a distinguished 
place beside him in the Dinkard , 4 and it is probable that the later Zoroastrians 
celebrated, without regard to sect, all who in the remote past had upheld their 
faith. Moreover, there is contemporary evidence, in the Syrian Acts of Pusai , 5 
for the Zurvanism of Adurbad’s patron, Sapur II, which makes it difficult to 
regard his reign as ‘ the high-water mark of orthodox Mazdeanism ’. 

The witness of Mar Abha casts similar doubt on the orthodoxy of the times 
of Xusrau I. 6 That Xusrau was a ‘ harsh xenophobe ’ (p. 50) and intolerant 
of heresy tells us nothing of his attitude to Zurvanism, the religion of several at 
least of his forefathers. If, moreover, we agree with Zaehner that the Sahname 
‘ expounds views which seem to be an epitome of popular Zervanite doctrine, 7 


1 For further discussion of this, see Zaehner, * Postscript to Zurvan ’, BSOAS, xvii, 2, 1955, 

234-7. 2 DkM, 946.12 ; Zaehner, p. 12 and n. 3. 

3 I find it slightly puzzling that Zaehner points in one place (p. 181) to the Zurvanite character 

of andarz literature, and in another (p. 12) takes it as a proof of orthodoxy that collections of 
andarz were attributed to Adurbad and Xusrau. 4 DkM , 412.17. 

5 See O. Braun, Ausgewdhlte Akten persischer Martyrer, 66-7 ; Zaehner, 432. 

6 Zaehner, 437. 

7 ibid., 241-6. Were it merely a question of a pervasively fatalistic outlook, one might be 
inclined to attribute this, with Zaehner, to Firdausi’s own time, or even to regard it as expressive 
of the heroic attitude in general (see H. Ringgren, Fatalism in Persian Epics , Uppsala, 1952, 47). 
But Zaehner bases his argument on one particular passage, first cited in this connexion by 
I. F. Blue, in Indo-Iranian studies ... in honour of .. . Peshotan Sanjana , London, 1925, 
61-2, where Zal is questioned by the Mobads. Zurvanism is here a matter of content, not inter¬ 
pretation, and can therefore be safely attributed to the Sasanian period. Zaehner’s suggestion 
(p. 241) that Firdausi ‘ must have been conversant with the more popular Pahlavi religious texts * 
seems to me hazardous. The evidence cited can readily be explained as an example of traditionally- 
expressed gnomic lore. 
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then here is a further indication that Zurvanism flourished at the courts of the 
later Sasanian kings, for the Xwaday-namag emanated evidently from the 
neighbourhood of the throne. Foreign testimony certainly suggests that 
Zurvanism was dominant under Hormizd IV and Xusrau Parwez, 1 and this 
brings us virtually to the end of the period. Thus there seems a lack of proof 
for the Mazdeism of any Sasanian king ; and this, given the attested Zurvanism 
of some of the royal family, is surely what we should, a priori, expect. For, 
allowance made for private divergencies, and individual vagaries such as 
Kawad’s, it is likely that the state religion would remain unchanged from 
generation to generation. One has only to reflect, for example, on the upheavals 
attendant on a single change of sect by the English monarchy, to feel doubtful 
of a theory involving regular alterations in their adherence by the Persian 
kings. 

If we accept that Zurvanism was the royal religion throughout the period, 
we are left with the problem of its almost complete disappearance thereafter. 
As to Christensen’s theory, one is certainly entitled to doubt whether the 
Zoroastrian church would have had, in the desperate days following the conquest, 
the necessary strength or cohesion for a deliberate reform. Moreover, his 
supposition implies a criticism of Zurvanism as a decadent and enervating 
faith ; but it would be strange if this had been suddenly realized by the 
Zurvanite clergy, after so many centuries had established their worship, and 
linked it with imperial power. 

Consideration of the problem is hampered by our ignorance of the relation¬ 
ship between Zurvanism and Mazdeism. We do not know, and it hardly seems 
likely that we shall ever know, whether in Sasanian times the two groups 
represented two sects, such as Catholic and Lutheran, with the separate 
organization which that implies, or simply two tendencies within one church, 
such as high and low church in Anglicanism. On the one hand, as Nyberg 
has pointed out, true Zoroastrianism, with its basic optimism, is ‘ foncierement 
anti-zervanite ’. 2 On the other, the incompatibilities of doctrine hardly seem 
so deep that they could not have been reconciled under the broad aegis of an 
imperial church. Be that as it may, it seems possible that the true explanation 
of the eclipse of Zurvanism after the conquest lies in the regionalism of the two 
branches of Zoroastrianism. The Manichaean evidence suggests that in the third 
century Zurvanism was dominant in the south-west of the Empire, Mazdeism 
among the Parthians. 3 This gives support to what is an inherent probability, 
namely that orthodox Zoroastrianism remained strongest in those regions 


1 See the treatise by Mar bar Hadbesabba, Zaehner, 439 ff. 2 op. cit., 117. 

3 Zaehner (p. 29) cites in this connexion Elis'’s account of the divisions of the Magi, which 
includes the palhavik and parskaden ; but according to Darmesteter, these terms refer to texts 
(zand and nirangistari), not to local schools (see his Zend-Avesta , in, p. xciv, n. 3). Despite the 
Manichaean evidence, G. Widengren has strongly urged that it was among the Parthians that 
Zurvanism flourished, and not among the Persians (see his ‘ Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen 
Religions geschichte ’, Numen, n, 1/2, 1955, 89 ff., 102 ff.). 
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nearest Zoroaster’s homeland, and farthest from Babylonian and Greek 
influences, i.e. in northern and eastern Iran. 1 These regions being remote also 
from the foreign observers of Sasanian times, it is not surprising that they should 
have been screened from their notice by the Zurvanites of the west. At the 
Muslim conquest their position enabled these areas to hold out longest, and to 
remain the strongholds of the old religion. It would be natural, therefore, for 
their priests gradually to acquire a new authority over the decimated church, 
an authority which would in itself, in my opinion, account for a change of 
doctrine as expressed in official expositions of the faith. It is hardly surprising, 
however, if in these there was a failure wholly to obliterate the Zurvanite 
doctrines so long established and powerfully supported. That Zurvanism 
continued for centuries among groups of ‘ common persons ’ is suggested by a 
passage in Masffidi. 2 

In addition to consolidating previous work on the subject, Zaehner offers 
original theories in his interpretation of Zurvanite doctrine. These he puts 
forward with courageous clarity, coupled with a good-humoured detachment, 
and a plea for their consideration at the bar of objective opinion (p. 265). 
This generous appeal can hardly be ignored ; and in trying to respond to it, 
one can only regret that assent permits of such brief expression, whereas dissent 
needs disproportionate space to justify itself. 

Zaehner’s discussion of yatukih (pp. 13-17), which he identifies with dewasnih , 
is illuminating, and his attribution to this cult of the sacrifice to Areimanios 
described by Plutarch carries conviction. In setting out the Zurvanite myth 
as preserved by foreign writers, he suggests (pp. 64-5) a new and seemly 
interpretation of the name of Zurvan’s consort, namely *x v as-x v arriy , ‘ whose 
fortune is fair ’, based on the manuscript reading xwswryg. He also offers 
(pp. 66-9) an interesting solution for another puzzle, in suggesting that the 
barsom handed to Ohrmazd by Zurvan, according to Eznik, was a symbol, 
not of royalty but of priesthood : that Ahriman received, according to promise, 
kingship, Ohrmazd priesthood, ‘ so that he could by virtue of sacrifice bring 
the power of Ahriman to naught ’ (p. 69). Zaehner further examines (pp. 72 ff.) 
the statement in the 4 Ulema i Islam that Ohrmazd and Ahriman were formed 
by Zurvan from fire and water, a statement linked by Bousset with a passage 
from Hippolytus, according to which the Magians admitted two principles, 
the father, light, the mother, darkness. Zaehner suggests that we have here a 
school of 4 dissident Zervanism ’ (p. 77) which had a materialistic interpretation 
of the universe. In his Retrospect (pp. 267 ff.) he suggests that this school 
represented 4 the true Zervanite view ’ embodying 4 a system that is seemingly 
neither Zoroastrian nor Iranian ’, but this he does not develop consistently 

1 Such sectarian regionalism can, of course, last for centuries in much smaller countries than 
Iran. In the United Kingdom, for example, we have Anglicanism dominant in the south, Presby¬ 
terianism in the north, Methodism in Wales, and Roman Catholicism in the south of Ireland. 
For Iran there remains the fact of Zurvan’s name being used to translate Brahma’s in Sogdiana. 

2 Kiidbu’t-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, 93, transl. Carra de Vaux, 134 ; Zaehner, 443. 
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through the book, and for those who regard Zurvanism as a Zoroastrian heresy 
the argument is hard to follow. His analysis makes it seem very likely, however, 
that there were different schools of Zurvanite thought, influenced to different 
degrees by Babylonian or Greek speculation. 

With Zaehner’s fourth chapter we leave behind the comparative clarity of 
hostile foreign witnesses, and follow him in the 4 delicate task ’ of interpreting 
the Pahlavi sources, which add to their natural obscurities the difficulties of 
being, putatively, either orthodox works into which Zurvanite ideas have crept, 
or Zurvanite works rewritten by orthodox hands. Here the field for speculation 
is clearly great, and the difficulty of establishing or refuting theories considerable. 

One of the cardinal points made by Zaehner at the beginning of his book is 
that 4 in selecting Zurvan to represent the Father of Greatness the Manichaeans 
were evidently struck by that inaccessibility and aloofness from the cosmic 
conflict which was characteristic of their own supreme deity ’ (pp. 21-2). 
This contemporary evidence is clearly of the greatest importance for showing 
how Zurvan was regarded by his worshippers in the third century. It is not 
irreconcilable with Zaehner’s 4 two recorded instances in which Zurvan as 
a personal god interferes in the affairs of the Universe ’ (p. 238), for one of these 
takes place before the creation of the world, the other before the creation of man. 
At the same remote epoch the Manichaean Father of Greatness had also a 
limited activity. For these two interventions there is, moreover, good textual 
authority. 1 Further, as god of Fate, Zurvan was evidently regarded as presiding, 
however remotely, over the 4 phases de la vie terrestre \ 2 hence his epithets 
frasdqar, asdqar , zardqar . 3 4 5 Zaehner goes further than this, however, maintaining 
that during the Sasanian period Zurvan was made to abandon altogether his 
position as 4 deus otiosus, presidant a la creation ’, 4 and to become involved 
directly in the here and now. This he supposes to have come about through a 
series of identifications of Zurvan with other gods, identifications which require 
careful consideration. 

One identification is with the god Vay. Here we are at once on controversial 
ground, since the theory, supported by distinguished scholars, that Vay had, 
at one stage or another, 5 been split into two gods, beneficent and maleficent, 

1 Zdtspram , 2.19, 34.35 ; Zaehner, pp. 247, n. D, 346. 

2 Nyberg, op. cit., 90. 

3 See H. H. Schaeder, TJrform und Fortbildungen des manichdischen Systems , 141-2 ; Nyberg, 
op. cit., 84 ff. ; E. Benveniste, ‘ Le temoignage de Theodore bar Konay sur le zoroastrisme 
MO, xxvi, 1932, 177 ff. ; H. W. Bailey, * Indo-Iranian studies *, Trans. Phil. Soc ., 1935, 27-8 ; 
Zaehner, 219 ff. 

4 Nyberg, op. cit., 126. Nyberg has latterly come to believe that ‘ der Zervanismus ist die 
besondere Ausgestaltung der alten medischen Religion vor der Ankunft des Zoroastrismus * 
(see his Die Religionen des alten Iran , transl. by H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 388) and that 
Zurvan became a deus otiosus only after his Median cult had come into contact with the Zoroastrian 
worship of Ahura Mazdah (ibid., 386). 

5 Thus Nyberg attributes the cleavage of Vayu to the Zoroastrian period, whereas G. Dumezil 
would set it at an earlier stage (see his Tarpeia , Paris, 1947, 74 ff. ; Les dieux des indo-europeenS, 
Paris, 1952, 84-9). 
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has not won general assent. Zaehner accepts this theory, and seeks to establish 
the identification, during Sasanian times, of Zurvan with both Vays. 1 His 
arguments, briefly summarized, are as follows : (1) Vay i veh is conceived as 
the atmosphere, hence space. Space and time are so closely connected that they 
can be identified (p. 88). (2) Vay i vattar is a god of death. In Vd. 19.29 the 
paths to the Cinvat bridge, followed by departed spirits, are called zrvd.data 
‘ created by Zurvan ’ (p. 87). Some Pahlavi passages connect Zurvan with death 
(pp. 239-42). (3) Vay and Zurvan share some epithets. Both are ‘ just ’ and 
‘terrible’, and in Ny.1.1. a stock-epithet of Zurvan’s (dar9yo.x v addta) is 
applied to Vayu (pp. 87, 89-90). 

The third argument would carry little weight by itself. Against the first it 
can be objected (by those who do not accept the dichotomy of the god Vay) 
that Pahl. way i weh is properly no more than a common noun, meaning ‘ air ’, 
hence ‘ atmosphere, space ’, and so linked with (but by no means identified 
with) time, without any concept of divinity. 2 By this interpretation one avoids 
what Zaehner justly calls ‘ the quite maddening confusion ’ (p. 125) caused 
by introducing the god Vay on the cosmological plane. There then arises, 
admittedly, the lesser difficulty of explaining those late passages (MX, 2. 115; 
Gt. Bd., 166. 4 ; Datestan i denik, 30.4) in which way i weh is presented as the 
opponent of the god Vay i vattar ; but these seem most likely to owe their 
origin to confusion on the part of the ninth-century compilers, caused by the 
existence on the one hand of the conception of a powerful, somewhat sinister 
god, on the other of the common noun with distinguishing static epithet. As to 
the second argument, the deduction from the late hapax zrvd.data is hazardous 
(if any divine function is to be deduced from it, why not that of the god of 


1 Links have frequently been sought between Zurvan and Vayu, largely because they are 
invoked together (although in company with other gods) in Ys. 72,10 ; Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21 ; Vd. 19, 
13 ; but an obstacle to their close association is created by Zurvan’s universally recognized 
position as deus otiosus. Nyberg has met this difficulty firmly by suggesting that, by the period 
of the younger Avesta at least, Vayu, and 0wasa also, were both themselves dii otiosii (see his 
Die Beligionen, 80), and could therefore ‘ ohne weiteres mit Zurvan gleichgesetzt und als Aspekte 
seines Wesens aufgefasst werden. Tatsachlich sind sie auch sehr nahe verwandte ostliche Spiel- 
formen von ihm ’ (ibid., 391). Widengren has combated vigorously (and, as it seems to me, with 
justice) the idea that Vayu was ever a deus otiosus (see his Hochgottglaube im alien Iran , Uppsala, 
1938, 207 ff.), but wishes nevertheless to regard Vayu and Zurvan as aspects of the same god 
(ibid., 234). In this he seems to me a little inconsequent, seeking as he does to link a remote 
god of Fate with an active god of war. Zaehner, like Nyberg, attempts to meet the problem 
squarely, but his solution is to postulate a gradual identification of Zurvan with the more active 
deity in the period after the incontestable Manichaean evidence of the third century. S. Wikander’s 
attempt {La Nouvelle Clio , 1950, 310 ff.) to interpret the story of Zal and Rustam as a heroization 
of the myths of Zurvan and Vayu seems to me an unhappy one ; but see K. Barr, Avesta , over sat 
og forklaret , Copenhagen, 1954, 46-7 ; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, * La religion iranienne ’, in 
E. Drioton and others, Les religions de VOrient ancien, Paris, Librairie Artheme Fayard, 1956, 
1.24. 

2 It might be tempting to see a parallel to the standing epithet weh in Parthian ardaw , applied 
as constantly, in Manichaean texts, to frawardin ‘ ether, air ’, were it not that this usage represents 
presumably an inherited formula, Av. asaonqm fravasinam. 
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Fate ?). 1 Of the Pahlavi passages those containing the word zurvdn have already 
been withdrawn by the author (see his 4 Postscript to Zurvdn ’, BSOAS, xvn, 2, 
1955, 233), since in them it is clearly used as the common noun £ old age \ Those 
containing the word zaman seem to me open to a similar objection. Phrases 
occur, the world over, associating relentless time with death, but one would not 
argue from them to the identity of gods controlling the two. 

The evidence thus seems to me too weak, in all its branches, for it to be 
held that the identification of Zurvan with Vay has been established, or even, 
I would venture to say, for it to have been shown that there is any particularly 
close connexion between these two gods. I am reluctant also to follow Zaehner 
in his further argument (pp. 111-12), that because of the close links between 
time and space, Zurvan was regarded as having entered into the firmament 
(Spihr/0wasa) as into a body, and that he could therefore be considered as 
4 incarnate in the universe and as such . . . the origin of all material things, 
. . . the macrocosm corresponding to man, the microcosm \ 2 From this 
Zaehner deduces that Zurvan had 4 a distinct affinity with the so-called Primal 
Man of the Manichees ’ (p. 113). 

Zaehner further finds 4 a fusion of the personalities of Zurvan and Ohrmazd 5 
(p. 93), carried so far that at times Zurvan is 4 formally identified . . . with 
Ohrmazd, the Creator ’, and must therefore 4 himself be Creator too ’ (p. 201). 
The evidence is largely bound up with Nyberg’s controversial theory that there 
are three creators other than Ohrmazd commemorated in the three days of the 
month named Dai. 3 These creators Zaehner believes to be Time, Space, and 
Wisdom, whose role he deduces from a Pahlavi version of the Sih-rozak, con¬ 
sisting of hymns to the deities presiding over the days of the month (pp. 197 ff.). 
In each of the four relevant hymns, as Zaehner points out, the creator is 4 uncom¬ 
promisingly Ohrmazd ’ (p. 199), but he is presented in each 4 under a slightly 
different aspect ’. These aspects, Zaehner concludes, represent the real Creators ; 
in one case Wisdom, in another Time, i.e. Zurvan. Of the third hymn he says : 

4 it is addressed to Ohrmazd alone as creator, and no amount of ingenuity can 
legitimately discover a different deity concealed behind his name in this case ’ 


1 Nyberg has argued brilliantly (JA, 1931, 2, 121-5) for a connexion between the Iranian 
conception of the padam zrvd.datanqm and the Indian pitryana , the Cinvat bridge representing 
the devayana ; but whatever the possibilities of a remote common origin for the conceptions, 
in the developed Iranian mythology as we possess it, all souls travel these paths, after standing 
at the judgment-seat. It seems perilous, then, to argue from a single occurrence of an epithet 
for them, in a late text, that ‘ Zurvan . . . est le dieu primitif chthonien qui arrache la vie aux 
etres humains, le maitre du pitryana ’. 

2 Zaehner bases his argument largely on difficult textual evidence, in his interpretation of 
which he appears to me to press correspondences too far. A very similar position has already 
been claimed for Vayu, as ‘ die Hauchseele des ganzen Kosmos. Der Kosmos selbst wird als der 
Korper der Gottheit aufgefasst . . .’ (Widengren, Numen , i, 1, 19), but this also appears to me of 
doubtful validity. 

3 Nyberg himself brought his theory into connexion with Zurvan, in that he considered this 

four-fold division of the month to symbolize Zurvan as the ‘ viergestaltigen Zeitgott ’ (see Die 

Religionen, 380). Zaehner develops the connexion rather differently, however, by actually 
introducing Zurvan among the postulated four creators, thus forming a new tetrad. 
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(p. 201). Yet he draws on another hymn to produce such a deity, namely 
Space. He apologizes disarmingly for the tenuousness of this (p. 207), but 
I cannot find that the supporting evidence (pp. 207-14) is adequate to dispel 
doubt. 1 

In short, I remain unpersuaded of the validity of any of the proposed 
identifications for Zurvan and fail, therefore, to find proof that he abandoned, 
after the third century, his attested position of remote primal deity, a distant, 
impersonal god of fate. But this unwillingness to be convinced is undoubtedly 
due in part to a rejection of theories which are vital to Zaehner’s arguments, 
and which have received wide support. 

Zaehner devotes an interesting chapter (pp. 166 ff.) to the demon Az, 
in which he draws on Manichaean as well as Pahlavi texts, and makes valuable 
observations on the Zurvanite ethic and Weltanschauung , pointing out how 
dissimilar this was, in its asceticism and condemnation of desire, from orthodox 
Mazdeism. 2 The second part of the chapter (pp. 183-92) is spent on Woman, 
the Seductress of Man. Here Zaehner follows Benveniste, 3 although he appears 
slightly to misrepresent (p. 188) his conclusion, which is that woman’s power 
to help Ahriman comes from the fact that she 4 vient en realite du monde 
d’Ohrmazd, d’ou sa nature impudique l’a poussee vers la creation adverse ’. 4 
This is Zaehner’s conclusion also. I find it difficult, however, to follow him in 
the identification (already proposed by him in BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 621-4) 
of Jeh with a hypothetical First Woman, and the further hypothesis that this 
First Woman seduced Gayomard and thereby defiled the human race (pp. 190-1). 
This conjecture is based partly on a desire for symmetry, which I cannot but 
think to be misplaced, since the First Man figures in a number of religions 
as the prototype of humanity, not of man as opposed to woman ; partly on the 
evidence of a lacuna in Zdtspram 34.31. The passage is as follows 5 : 

(30) pad den a’on paiddg ku Ahriman, ka andar o dam dwdrist, dusden jeh-dew 
sardag a’on pad hanbaz dast ce on mard zan i jehe hanbasn \bawe\d; 
ce x v ad ast dew jeh ; us dusden jeh-dew sardag ban[uk] ab[d]ist, x v ad ast 
sar i hamag jeh-dewdn, gran-pityaraktar o mard i ahlaw. 


1 The evidence proposed for some of the other tetrads in Ch. ix also seems to me weak ; 
but on p. 214 the author expresses his readiness not to press these particular theories. As 
for the naming of the three judges as Mihr, Sros, and Rasn (pp. 102-3), this can hardly be 
regarded as more than a possibility, owing to the lack of evidence. Their further identification 
with Gayomard, Jamsid, and Zoroaster (‘ Postscript ’, pp. 243-9), I find wholly unconvincing. 

2 I cannot see that Zaehner has established his case (pp. 174-5) for translating waran ‘ lust ’ 
as ‘ heresy and unbelief ’. The facts that waran is opposed to reason, associated with self-love 
and ignorance ( x v ad-dosagih and dus-dgahih, here rendered as ‘ self-will and wrong knowledge ’), 
and that it leads astray, unsettles, and deceives, appear to me to accord admirably with the 
accepted translation. 

3 MO, xxvi, 1932, 185-92. 

4 ibid., 189. 

5 Zaehner, transliteration and textual notes, BSOS, x, 2, 1940, 390 ; x, 3, 1940, 620-5 ; 
transcription, Zurvan, 345 ; translation, ibid., 350-1. The restorations for para. 30, given here in 
square brackets, are Professor Zaehner’s, as is, with minor divergencies, the translation. 
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(31) us dusdeni . . . hamyuxt , dhugemdan i mddagdn ray abdg hamyuxtihast, 
ku ta mddagdn dhugendd , ud dhugenldagih i mddagdn ray nardn 
dhugendnd , [ud] az x v eskdnh wartdnd. 

(32) us pas wizid spdhpad[dn ] sardar i x v ad . . . 

Now there is nothing in the construction to suggest that para. 31 has a 
different subject from paras. 30 and 32, and it is therefore natural to suppose 
that the 4 he 5 referred to in it is Ahriman. If we accept B. T. Anklesaria’s 
simple restoration here of [jhdyw], we reach the following translation : 

(30) In the scriptures it is thus revealed, that when Ahriman rushed 
into the creation, he had the species of the demon Whore of evil 
religion as companion, even as a man may join a whore-woman. For 
verily the whore is a demon. And he appointed the demon Jeh of evil 
religion queen of her species, that is chief of all whore-demons, the 
most grievous adversary of the just man. (31) And he joined himself 
with the [demon Whore] of evil religion, for the defilement of females 
he was joined with (her), that she might defile females, and the 
females, on account of their defilement, might defile men, and they 
might turn from their duty. (32) And then he chose his own com¬ 
mander-in-chief . . . 

This is consonant with Gt.Bd., 40.13-14, Ind.Bd ., 9.6-8, where it is said that 
the kiss of Ahriman brought defilement, i.e. 4 that pollution called menstrua¬ 
tion ’, to Jeh. Zaehner objects that the defilement of a demon could not defile 
women, and seeks a different version of the myth by emending the passage 
as follows : (31) us dusden i [jeh-dew abdg mard i ahlaw ] hamyuxt ... 4 And 
[the demon WTiore] of evil religion joined herself [to the Blessed Man] . . .’. 
By the 4 Blessed Man ’ (mard i ahlaw) Zaehner understands Gayomard, and 
suggests that by this union Jeh transmits her defilement (in his view the sin of 
concupiscence) to her female offspring, who again by concupiscence defile 
the males. To this it can be objected (1) there is no other trace of such a myth ; 
(2) it conflicts with the well-attested myth whereby the seed of Gayomard is 
received by Spendarmat; and (3) the suggested emendation not only introduces 
an abrupt change of subject, but violates the structure of the sentence, forcing 
one to leave untranslated the enclitic -$, which can by no means be regarded 
as a reflexive. 

In the course of his study, Zaehner makes incidental reference to Mithraism, 
whose mysteries 4 are Zervanite in so far as they place Kronos-Zurvan at the 
head of the pantheon 9 (p. 19). In the body of the book he follows Cumont 
in identifying the lion-headed deity of Mithraism with Zurvan, but in the 
preface he retracts this, and agrees with J. Duchesne-Guillemin 1 in seeing 
in this figure the deus Arimanius. This opinion he develops in his 4 Postscript ’ 
(op. cit., 237-43). His arguments are : (1) That the lion-headed statue is always 
encircled by a snake, and that lion and snake 4 together represent the entire 


1 See his Ohrmazd et Ahriman , Paris, 1953, 128. 
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brute-creation of Ahriman \ This I find a trifle over-stated, especially in view 
of the fact that the karpunak (Av. kahrpuna, Pers. karbas , etc.) of his first 
citation means 1 2 3 4 lizard not 4 cat \ 1 (2) That a reference in the Coptic Psalm- 
Book 2 to the Manichaean Prince of Darkness as 4 this lion-faced dragon ’ fits 
4 perfectly ’ with the Mithraic divinity. Here again I venture to think that the 
case is pressed a little too warmly. In the first place, even in this reference the 
correspondence is not exact, since the Mithraic statue has a human body 
encircled by a snake, and not a dragon’s. Secondly, this brief poetic allusion 
cannot be given validity over the detailed descriptions of the Manichaean 
Ahriman in the Kephalaia and Fihrist 3 ; nor am I convinced that the lion 
and dragon 4 standing at the upper and lower ends of the infernal kingdom ’ 
can be used as a kind of shorthand to 4 sum up the nature of the King of 
Darkness ’ (p. 239). Features of the Mithraic statue such as the key or keys, 
or the radiate nimbus of the Oxyrynchos relief, seem more readily explicable in a 
statue of Time than in one of the Devil; and there is surely a touch of special 
pleading in the argument that 4 Ahriman, as master of this world, would 
inevitably become adorned with the Signs of the Zodiac and the Planets ’ 
(Zurvdn, ix). One misses in this connexion a reference to Pettazzoni’s study 
4 The monstrous figure of Time in Mithraism ’, 4 which traces an iconographical 
development of the Mithraic statue from Egyptian tradition, in particular from 
the type of the Bes Pantheos ; or one to the studies of the Luristan bronze held 
to show all the features of the Mithraic statue, and hence to provide a prototype 
for it on Iranian soil from prehistoric times. 5 In a recent article 6 Duchesne- 
Guillemin has accepted Pettazzoni’s conclusions, but thinks they can be 
reconciled with the identification of the figure with Ahriman. He offers in this 
article further evidence for this identification, notably that of the York votive 
tablet; the fact that, in such cases as can be judged, the statue was placed 


1 This fact I learnt as a student from Professor Henning, who pointed out at the time the 
many corruptions undergone by the word in Pahlavi and Persian. He has since cited in print 
the well-preserved Xwarezmian form Jcarbun (see his Zoroaster , 45). Pahlavi natural history is 
notoriously imprecise, but the following passage ( Gt.Bd ., 43.4 ff.) serves as a slight counter¬ 
balance to Professor Zaehner’s citation, placing the lizard as it does in unexceptionable company : 
a’on astomand azis be ambosid bend xrafstar i gazag i wisomand, ce'dn az ud mar ud gazdum ud 
Icarbis ud kasawa ud wazag 4 Thus there came into bodily existence through him the stinging 
and poisonous reptiles, such as dragon and snake and scorpion and lizard and tortoise and frog ’. 
The Pahlavi gloss to Av. kahrpuna , cited by Zaehner, appears to suggest rather charmingly a 
lizard with lifted head. 

2 Allberry, p. 57,1. 18. 

3 See Polotsky, Abriss des manichdischen Systems , Pauly-Wissowa, Suppbd. vi, 250. It 
was with the detailed description of the Manichaean demon that Duchesne-Guillemin (loc. cit.) 
first tentatively compared the Mithraic figure. 

4 See R. Pettazzoni, Essays on the history of religions, transl. H. J. Rose, Leiden, 1954,180-92 ; 
the original paper was published in UAntiquite Classique, xvm, 1949, 265-77. 

5 See, most recently, A. Alfoldi, 4 Der iranische Weltriese auf archaologischen Denkmalern ’, 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fur Urgeschichte , xl, 1949-50, 17-34. 

9 ‘ Ahriman et le dieu supreme dans les mysteres de Mithra ’, Numen , ii, 1955, 190-5; see 
now further, by the same author, * Le Zervanisme et les manuscrits de la Mer Morte ’, Indo- 
Iranian Journal , I, 1, 1957, 96-9. 
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outside the adyton ; and the witness of the evil appearance of the statue itself. 1 
Of this last point it may be said that the statue is not invariably horrific. 
The human-headed ones at Merida and Modena are calm and beautiful, and 
some of those with beast-heads are gentle and comely enough, for example the 
one from Castel Gandolfo. The horrific ones can perhaps be explained as repre¬ 
senting Time in its menacing aspect; and it is possibly easier to accept many 
horrific statues of Time than one or two beautiful ones of the Devil. But the 
matter is clearly a complicated one, and I have no wish to offer an opinion 
of my own, but merely to indicate where some of the evidence put forward 
seems to me a little weak. 

The new theories briefly discussed here by no means exhaust the rich 
material gathered by Professor Zaehner in the first part of his book, for which 
students of Iranian matters must remain in his debt. The second part of the 
work is also assured of a warm welcome. It is most useful to have in one 
volume 'the relevant texts from all sources ’ (p. 6). The Pahlavi texts, which 
take up most of part n, are rendered in a natural and lucid English attractive 
to read, and the translations shed light on some dark places. Details could be 
argued for almost every paragraph, but that arises largely from the nature of 
the ' maddening original ’ (p. 6). 

If I may venture to sum up my own views on this important book, they are 
that where the author has consolidated and enriched established interpreta¬ 
tions, he has done a most valuable work; but that where he has most con¬ 
sciously introduced new matter, he has been perhaps less fortunate in his 
findings. To adopt his own simile, therefore (p. 265), I think that some of the 
scaffolding in his ‘ house of Time ’ should be taken down again. Should he 
chance to agree, one can but earnestly hope that he will himself engage in the 
task of reconstruction, as he has equipped himself so outstandingly in this 
subject. Even if he does no more for Zurvanism, however, we shall remain 
in his debt. 

1 Perhaps I may take this opportunity to express my personal gratitude to Professor Zaehner 
for his kindness, during the VUIth Congress for the History of Religions, in taking me, despite 
pressure of time, to see the terrifying statues in the Vatican Museum. During this Congress 
we shared the privilege, with Professor Duchesne-Guillemin, of being shown the mithraeum 
of St. Prisca by its excavator, Dr. van Essen. The unique central statue here has been identified 
as Okeanos-Coelus, hence Ohrmazd (see Duchesne-Guillemin, Numen, n, 1955, 195). 
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bib! shahrbanu and the lady of pars 

By Mary Boyce 

Interest in the Zoroastrian religion is widespread among scholars, and 
knowledge of Zoroastrian practice has been diligently acquired. The main 
source of information has, however, been the Indian branch of the community; 
and a number of evidently ancient customs observed in the Persian homeland 
have passed almost, and sometimes indeed entirely, unnoticed in the West. 
Among these is the cult of shrine and pilgrimage, which hardly exists among 
the Parsis, but is a very important element in the lives of Persian Zoroastrians. 1 
Each Zoroastrian village in the plain of Yazd has its small shrines to different 
yazatas , most commonly to Mihr, Vahram, Sros, and Astad. These are ordinarily 
known only to the villagers who make their regular devotions there. As well, 
there are five great sanctuaries in the mountains which fringe the Yazd! plain, 
and these are the goal of general pilgrimage for the whole community. So 
deeply are these mountain shrines venerated that one reason I heard given by 
Zoroastrians for their survival in Yazd was that they had been preserved there 
‘ for the sake of those in the hills ’, that is, to serve these holy places. 

A study of the Zoroastrian cult of these shrines is not without complexity. 
In the observances there the high ethical teachings of Zoroaster are certainly 
not forgotten; but the Yazdis are tenacity itself, and they appear also to 
maintain some of the ritual of the old Iranian religion, practised in Persia 
before the coming of the prophet and reformed by him to a still undetermined 
extent. Together with such rites of unknown antiquity, there exist also certain 
superficial concessions, largely in terminology, made in modern times to Islam, 
to secure a measure of respect for these holy places and save them from 
desecration. 

One such verbal concession is designed to obscure a fundamental difference 
between a Zoroastrian and a Muslim shrine. A cult of the dead existed among 
the heathen Arabs, 2 and though rejected by Muhammad himself, it persisted 
into Islam, with the grave of a holy man replacing that of a warrior-hero as the 
object of veneration. The typical Shf a shrine is thus the tomb of a holy person, 
and the great Persian pilgrimages to Mashhad and Qum are visits to sepulchres. 
In addition to major shrines such as these, the land is scattered with minor 
sanctuaries made at the tomb of some humbler holy man, the imamzade or jnr. 

The Zoroastrians on the contrary never make a sanctuary of a grave. They 
have a horror of the uncleanness of a corpse, and regard the committal of one 
to earth as sin. Their village shrines, as has been seen, are sacred to incorporeal 

1 The information on which this article is based was gained during a year’s study leave from 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1963-4. During most of this time I was the guest of 
Mr. Rustam Noshirvan BelivanT, the very able head of the Zoroastrians of the village of 
Sharffabad-i Ardekan, Yazd, to whom I am deeply indebted for hospitality, friendship, and help 
in countless ways. With Mr. Bellvani and members of his family I went to all the major shrines 
mentioned here, as well as to most of the lesser village shrines. 

2 See I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i, 229 ff. 
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deities, the yazatas who are there invoked; but to protect them the Zoroastrians 
have prefixed to each dedication the word Pit or ‘ Saint \ Thus one has for 
example Pir-i Mihrized, Pir-i Tir-u-Testar; and collectively the shrines are 
known as the piran. More strikingly still, the shrines of Sros are regularly 
dedicated in the Yazdi villages to Khwaja Khedr, 3 and one in the city of Yazd 
is dedicated to Eliath. Both Khedr and Eliath are Muslim rajal al-ghaib , men 
who never died but who, having drunk the water of immortality, pass between 
this world and the next, as does Sros, the messenger-god. Because these are 
living jnrs, the Zoroastrians could adopt their names without offending principle. 
Conversely, so rooted is the cult of the grave among Muslims, that even in their 
shrines to Khwaja Khedr there is to be found a tomb-shaped object. 4 If one 
presses an inquiry, those who have thought about it will say that Khedr 
sleeps upon this when he visits the shrine. Others, more confused, simply 
take the object for an actual tomb, a proper and necessary feature of a Muslim 
sanctuary. 

A certain amount of protective assimilation to Muslim practice has thus to 
be allowed for in the dedication of Zoroastrian shrines. This established, let us 
turn to consider the dedication of the major shrines of Yazd. These are in fact 
six in nuniber, since as well as the five c in the hills ’, there is one in the desert 
sands just to the east of the city. All are the object of regular annual pilgrimage; 
and of their antiquity as sacred places there can, I think, be no doubt. On the 
one hand there is the tenaciousness of local tradition, on the other the remoteness 
of the mountain shrines and the ruggedness of the approaches. Until the 
present generation, the journey to each, on donkey-back, was long, tiring, and 
dangerous. That Zoroastrians should maintain ancient and hallowed rites at 
these places is comprehensible. That they should have initiated worship there 
during the difficult days of Islam is harder to accept. 

Yet the story which is now devoutly believed of the foundation of these 
sanctuaries relates to the coming of Islam, and runs as follows. When the last 
Sasanian king, Yazdigird III, was fleeing from the invading Arabs, his family 
took refuge in the desert city of Yazd. Here their pursuers came upon them, 
and the queen and her children were forced to take flight again. The queen 
herself reached only a little way beyond the city walls before weakness overcame 
her, and she sank exhausted. Her children scattered and fled singly into the 
surrounding mountains. The Arab soldiers followed in their tracks. Each 
prince or princess struggled on until he or she was spent. In each case at the 
moment of despair the fugitive uttered a prayer to God, and for each and all of 
them the mountain opened, and they were taken living into the rock as their 

3 I owe this explanation of the dedication to Mr. BelivanI, and it was subsequently confirmed 
by Dastur Khodadad Neryosangl, the priest of Sharlfabad. The more ignorant villagers have 
by now lost sight of the true Zoroastrian dedication behind the protective Muslim one. On 
Khwaja Khedr and Eliath see Encyclopaedia of Islam , first ed., articles by A. J. Wensinck and 
M. Longworth-Dames on ‘ al-Khadir \ ‘ Khwadia Khidr *, and ‘ Ilyas ’. 

4 As for example in the hill-side shrine to Khwaja Khedr near the city of Kermanshah. 
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pursuers closed upon them. Similarly the earth of the desert had opened to 
receive the queen their mother. 5 

This legend is profoundly and devoutly believed by the Zoroastrians, for 
whom it holds a deep significance. It is true that Yazdigird III himself hardly 
bore the stamp of holiness, or even of resolution ; but he was the last representa¬ 
tive of a long line of kings believed to trace descent from Vistaspa, the first 
ruler on earth to adopt the Zoroastrian religion. As such he had the divine 
grace with him, and the tale of his children’s sufferings, lonely, exhausted, and 
afraid, pursued by an alien and pitiless foe, embodies both the community’s 
sorrow for the fate of their kings, and their own deep sadness as a persecuted 
minority, with centuries-old memories of massacre, rape, and forced conversion. 
Moreover, according to the legend Ohrmazd intervened in his mercy to save his 
followers in the very sight of the Arab unbelievers. There is thus faith and hope 
in the legend also. 

To a detached consideration, however, these legends appear naive and 
fairly late fabrications, without historical basis. Yazdigird is known to have 
kept not merely his own family but also his whole enormous court with him 
during his protracted flight; and it was not until he reached distant Khorasan 
that the Arab armies came up with him. The uniformity of the legends suggests 
moreover their growth through an imitative process. The story in each case is 
said to have been revealed by dream to some chosen person, none having 
survived the original pursuit to tell the tale (except of course the Arab soldiers, 
and they did not choose to do so). In the case of several of the shrines this 
revelation came in recent times, during the course it seems of the late nineteenth 
century. Moreover, only one shrine has a dedication that gives any support to 
the legend, and that is the shrine of Banu-Pars, the ‘ Lady of Pars ’. Of the 
other mountain shrines, three appear to be known by place-names (Naraki, 
Narestan, Hrist), and one is called Pir-i Sabz, the £ Green Saint’, apparently 
because of the exquisite greenness of this sanctuary, set amid barren limestone 
rocks. The shrine to the queen mother is known as Set! Pir. This sanctuary 
consists of three tiny rock-hewn cells, now well below the level of the shifting 
sands; and the name is popularly etymologized as the ‘ Threefold Saint ’ 
(Se-ta Pir), it being said that two attendants were swallowed with the queen 
mother in the earth. 

Not only is the shrine of Banu-Pars the only one whose dedication at all 
bears out the legend; it is also the only one for which the story has details, 
and some touches of realism. The sanctuary is set in the mountains to the 
extreme north-west of the Yazdl plain, not far from Aghda ; and the path of 
the fleeing princess is traced along the plain to a point a little north of the 
present village of Erdinjan, where, faint with thirst, she is said to have begged 
a drink from a peasant. He milked his cow for her, but just as the bowl was 

5 Details of the tradition for each individual shrine are recorded by Jamshid Sorush Sorushian 
in his invaluable book, the FcLfhcLTig-e Sehdifiun, ed. Manoochehr Sotoodeh, Tehran, 1956, 204 ff. 
(where material is also given for the chief shrines of Kerman). 
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full the animal kicked it from his hands, and the pursuit drawing near, the 
princess was forced to go on with parched throat. She turned into the mountains 
(the old pilgrim track is said to follow her steps) and stumbled up a dry river-bed 
strewn with great boulders, until at last she lost hope and uttered her despairing 
cry to God, who opened the rock before her. As she hastened in, a piece of her 
veil was caught by the closing stone; and this fragment of cloth held in the 
rock is said to have been visible up to 100 or 150 years ago, until the piety of 
pilgrims finally wore it away. Old men say their grandparents spoke of having 
seen it. 6 

Before we consider this legend further, and the shrine with which it is 
associated, it is necessary to take account of a very similar legend which exists 
about the Muslim shrine of Blbi Shahrbanu, far away to the north. This shrine 
is set high on a hill-side looking out over the plain of the old royal city of Ray; 
and the popular Shi 4 a legend attached to it is as follows. One of the daughters 
of Yazdigird III, called Shahrbanu, was captured by the Arabs and taken to 
Madina, where she became the wife of Husayn son of 4 All. To him she bore a 
son, £ Ali Zayn al- 4 Abidin, who became the fourth Shfa Imam. After the 
tragedy of Karbala 4 the Persian princess fled, as Husayn himself had bidden 
her, on her dead husband’s horse, and rode for her life back to Persia, with her 
enemies in hot pursuit. They were close upon her as she drew near Ray, and 
in desperation she tried to call on God; but instead of Ydlldhu ! 4 0 God! ’ 
her weary tongue uttered instead Yd huh ! 4 0 mountain! ’, and miraculously 
the mountain opened before her and took her living into its rocks. A piece of 
her veil was caught in the stone and remained an object of veneration for 
centuries. 

What purports to be the historical element in this legend, namely Husayn’s 
royal marriage, is a matter of some importance in Shi 4 a tradition, and authority 
for it has been sought in a number of written works. The legend concerning 
the shrine itself has on the whole been either ignored or piously accepted; 
but fairly recently a Persian scholar, Sayyid Ja 4 far Shahidi, has made a 
penetrating study of the tradition as a whole, with special reference to the 
shrine at Ray. 7 

The recorded tradition about the mother of 4 All Zayn al- 4 Abidin is as 
follows: Ibn Sa 4 d (d. a.d. 844) states that 4 his mother was a slave-girl (umm 
walad) called Ghazala, who, after Husayn, was married to his client Zuyaid, 
to whom she bore ‘Abdullah ibn Zuyaid ’. 8 Ibn Qutayba (d. a.d. 889) amplifies 
this slightly : 4 4 All Asghar son of Husayn is the only person through whom any 
descendants of Husayn survive. It is said that his mother was a Sindi woman 

6 A detailed account of this legend of Banu-Pars is given by M. M. Murzban in his enlarged 
edition of D. Menant’s Les Parsis, entitled The Parsis in India , Bombay, 1917, i, 136-7. 

7 See his Gerdy-i rosan dar donya-yi tank , Tehran, 1333/1954, chapter entitled ‘ Bahsi dar 
bdre-yi Shahrbanu ’. I am much indebted to Professor Mojtaba Minovi both for referring me to 
this work and for securing for me, through the kindness of the author, an offprint of the relevant 
chapter. 

8 Tdbaqat, Leyden, 1904, v, 156. 
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called Sulafa, or it is said Ghazala, who after Husayn was taken to wife by 
Zubaid, the client of Husayn ibn ‘All. She bore to him ‘Abdullah ibn Zubaid, 
who is therefore of the same mother as ‘All ibn Husayn \ 9 

The first statement concerning ‘All’s royal parentage comes in the work of 
the Shi‘a historian Ya‘qubl, writing at about the same time as Ibn Qutayba. 
Ya‘qubl states : ‘ Among the sons of Husayn were ‘All Akbar . .. whose mother 
was Layla, daughter of Abu Murra b. ‘Urwa b. Mas‘ud al-Thaqafl; and ‘All 
Asghar, whose mother was Harar, daughter of Yazdigird, whom Husayn used 
to call Ghazala ’. 10 

In the Firaq al-ShVa, attributed to Nawbakhtl (first part of the tenth 
century a.d.), it is said that ‘All was ‘ the son of an umm walad , whose name 
was Sulafa ; and before she was made captive she had been called Jehanshah. 
And she was the daughter of Yazdigird . . . the last of the kings of Persia \ n 
The author of the Ta’rikh-i Qum (composed a.d. 988) states that the mother 
of the Imam ‘All, son of Husayn, was ‘ Shahrbanoe, daughter of Yazdigird 
and that she died in giving birth to ‘All. 12 He also gives a second tradition to 
the effect that ‘Ali’s mother was called Salama (MS variant Sulaqa), but that 
her name was in fact Jehanshah, daughter of Yazdigird; and that her grave is 
to be found beside that of her son’s uncle Hasan at Madina. 13 

There is thus some persistence of the names Sulafa (Sulaqa) and Ghazala 
for ‘All’s mother, and agreement that she was a slave by capture; but over 
her identity and subsequent fate the Shl‘a version differs radically from the 
Sunni one recorded by Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Qutayba. There exists, however, an 
interesting and apparently genuinely early Shl‘a tradition which ingeniously 
unites the two. This is recorded by Ibn Babuya (d. a.d. 988) in the ‘Uyun 
akhbdr al-Rida , on the authority, through three named intermediaries, of one 
Sahl ibn Qasim Nosjanl, a Persian contemporary of al-Rida (d. 818). Sahl 
is represented as relating the following story. ‘ Al-Rida said to me in Khorasan : 
“ I and you are kinsmen ”. I said : “ Amir! what is this kinship ? ” He 
declared: “ At the time when ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amir ibn Kuraiz conquered 
Khorasan, he made captive two daughters of Yazdigird, son of Shahriyar, 
king of Persia, and sent those two to ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan. ‘Uthman gave one 
to Hasan and the other to Husayn. These two women both died in childbirth. 
The one belonging to Husayn gave birth to ‘All ibn Husayn; and ‘All was 
looked after by an umm walad of his father’s, and grew up knowing no other 
mother than her. Then he came to know that she was his freedwoman. People 
used to call her his mother and say he had given away his mother in marriage 
(God forbid!). He only bestowed this woman in marriage in accordance with 
what we have stated. The reason for it was that he had had intercourse with 

9 al-Ma'drif , Cairo, 1935, 94. 

10 Ed. Houtsma, ii, 293 ; see E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, i, 131. 

11 Ed. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, 48. 

12 Ed. Sayyid Jelalu ’1-Din Tehran!, Tehran, 1313/1934, 195, 196. 

13 ibid., 197. 
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one of his women, and went out to wash, and was met by this mother of his. 
He said to her: £ If you have any thoughts about this, fear God and tell me ’. 
She said ' Yes \ Whereupon he gave her in marriage. Certain people said that 
'All ibn Husayn had given away his own mother in marriage ”.’ 14 

This early Shl'a tradition actually gives support to the Sunni one which it 
seeks to discredit, since in it the distasteful features of the latter are preserved, 
though an effort is made to explain them away. From these various testimonies 
it would therefore appear that the mother of c Ali was in fact an umm walad of 
Husayn’s, of uncertain name and unknown (probably Sindi) parentage; that 
she was married again after Husayn’s death; and that gradually a Shi'a 
tradition grew up which explained away these unpalatable facts by asserting 
that his true mother was not she, but a Sasanian princess, who, though so 
exalted, died too soon to leave a mark in history. It evidently took time to 
establish a name for this unknown princess, and in these early sources either 
no name is given, or a variety of names, some Arabic, and others, which are 
Persian, not proper names at all, but honorifics. 

The Shi'a tradition was early elaborated. Thus Kulini (d. a.d. 940) has 
'All’s mother brought, not before 'Uthman, but before 'Umar, hated by the 
Shi'a; ignoring thereby two historical facts, one, that 'Umar died in 644, 
whereas 'All was not born till 657, the year after 'Uthman’s death; the other, 
that Khorasan was conquered during the caliphate of 'Uthman. According to 
Kulini, 'Umar sought to harm the princess, but 'All father of Husayn inter¬ 
vened, and bade him let her choose for herself a husband among those assembled. 
She went at once to Husayn. Being questioned by 'All, she declared her name 
to be Shahrbanu, whereat he replied : ' No, you are Jehanshah \ 15 

This version contains the essence of the story as it is repeated in a number 
of subsequent works, which need not detain us here ; namely that the princess 
was brought before 'Umar, threatened by him (usually with being sold as a 
slave), and rescued-by 'All; and that she was either given by 'All to Husayn, 
or herself chose Husayn as husband. In none of these accounts is anything 
said about the ultimate fate of the princess. 

Meantime the popular beliefs, which connect the princess with Ray, are to 
be found embodied in the ta‘ziya, the plays performed annually in honour of 
Hasan and Husayn. These are not held, however, to go back earlier than the 
eighteenth century a.d., 16 and can shed no light on how the legend came to be 
linked with that city. 


14 ‘Uyun akhbdr al-Ridd, lith., Tehran, 1275/1858, 309. This valuable reference is given by 
Shahldi, who also provides a Persian translation, according to which, however, ‘All was popularly 
accused of himself marrying his own mother. I owe the translation given above to the kindness 
of my colleague Dr. W. N. ‘Arafat, who reads the three occurrences of the word as zawwaja 
‘ he gave in marriage ’, instead of zuwwija ‘ he was married to ’. This is plainly the correct 
reading in the light of the Sunni tradition. 

15 al-Kafi , Tehran, 1381/1962, i, 466. 

16 See C. Virolleaud Le theatre persan , Paris, 1950, 7 f. (with bibliographical references). 
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A Persian scholar, ‘Abd al-Husayn Nava’I, considering this problem, has 
suggested 17 that there must have been some pre-Muslim, hence Zoroastrian, 
shrine at Ray whose sanctity attracted this legend. This suggestion appears 
eminently reasonable; and it has been followed up by Bastan ParizI, who had 
previously made a study of some of the many hills, forts, and bridges in Persia 
which are associated with Dukhtar ‘ the Maiden \ 18 These, he suggested, must 
in many cases have had an old association with the only major goddess in the 
Zoroastrian pantheon, namely Ardvisur Anahid. In 1965 ParizI published a 
second longer work on this subject, in which he sought among many similar 
identifications a connexion between this goddess and the shrine at Ray. 19 Such 
a co nn exion again seems very probable; and one of the cogent reasons for 
suggesting it lies in the name Shahrbanu itself, which is the one most frequently 
bestowed on the princess in both written and popular versions of her story. 
This is in fact a title rather than a name, and means c the Lady of the Land 
It is not used, either by Zoroastrian or Muslim, as a proper name; but it is 
twice recorded in epic 20 as the title of a Parthian royal lady, and has been 
recently revived as the title of the present queen of Persia. In Sasanian times 
the equivalent for the wife of the King of kings was bdnbisn. 21 But although 
the term Band ‘ Lady ’ was not then used for the queen herself, it was regularly 
employed for the goddess Anahid. The fire dedicated to Anahid at Istakhr 
was called ‘ the fire of Anahid the Lady ’, 22 and in the Paikuli inscription 
Narseh invokes ‘ Ohrmazd and all the gods, and Anahid who is called the 
Lady \ 23 A Sasanian gem bearing what is thought to be a representation of the 
goddess has beneath it simply the identification ‘ the Lady’. 24 In a Middle 
Persian part of the Zoroastrian liturgy the goddess Arodvl Sura is termed 4 the 
Lady ’ ; 25 and in Zoroastrian documents of Islamic times there are references 


17 In the monthly journal IttiWdt, ii, 9, month Azar 1328/1949 (ref. apud Shahid!; the 
journal itself is not available in London). 

18 In an article in the Majalle-yi Bdstdn-shinasi , spring 1338/1959, 1—33. (This article 
contains at the end some interesting material about old customs observed in the Pariz mountains 
near Kerman.) 

19 Khdtun-i Haft QaVeh, Tehran, 1344/1965, 271. In May 1965 I gave a lecture at the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London seeking to establish the connexion, before this publication reached me. 

20 According to Firdausi, Shdhndme , 12e, 909, Gew gave his sister Shahrbanu Iram in marriage 
to Rustam (on Gew as a Parthian king see Noldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos , second ed., 7); 
and in the Parthian romance of Vis u Ramin (see Minorsky, BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 741 ff., xn, 1, 
1947, 20 ff., xvi, 1, 1954, 91-2), the royal mother of Vis, Shahro, is called Shahrbanu, and also 
Mdh-duxt ‘ princess of Media 5 and Mah-i banuvan ‘ the Moon of Ladies ’ (see Minorsky, BSOAS, 
xi, 4, 755). This lady claimed descent from the mythical king Jamshed, and took precedence 
over the ‘ shah’s wife ’ and her own husband (Minorsky, BSOAS, xn, 1, 30). 

21 See Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 217, No. 636 ; Henning, Sogdica, 17-18. 

22 KZ, Kartir, 1. 8 (Sprengling, Third-century Iran, 47 ; M.-L. Chaumont, JA, ccxlviii, 3, 
1960,343): 'nxyt ZY MR‘T\ 

23 Paikuli (Pahlavi), 1. 10 (Herzfeld, 98): ’ nxyt ZY MR‘T' $M. 

24 Hom-Steindorff, Sassanidische Siegelsteine, plate vi, No. 1621, inscribed Vnwky, see 
Henning, BSOAS, xn, 3-4, 1948, p. 603, n. 1. 

25 Y 68.13, arddvi surd band (see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i, 419 with n. 25). 
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both to 4 Anahid the Lady 5 26 and to 4 Ardvisur the Lady ’, 27 or 4 Ardvisur the 
Lady of the Waters \ 28 

Anahid was widely worshipped in ancient Iran, and her cult was prominent 
at court, both in late Achaemenian and in Sasanian times (evidence for the 
Parthian period is lacking). It is very probable therefore that the shrine at 
royal Ray was dedicated to her of old as 4 the Lady of the Land ’ (sc. of Iran). 
She was goddess of waters and goddess of fertility; and in Islamic times at 
least the shrine has been approached only by women (and through a concession, 
by male descendants of Muhammad), the chief of whose prayers have probably 
always been for husbands and for sons. Although the shrine is high on the 
hill-side, the link with water also exists, for there is a sacred spring at the foot 
of the mountain, with a magnificent mulberry growing beside it, where too 
petitions are offered up by pilgrims. 29 

There were still Zoroastrians in Ray in the tenth century a.d., but naturally 
long before that time Muslims predominated there. It must be supposed too 
that then as now the shrine drew pilgrims from far beyond the city’s boundaries. 
Humbler converts to Islam, and those without theological learning, may be 
presumed to have clung to their rites at the sanctuary ; but under monotheistic 
Islam devotions to a goddess had no place. The worship of Anahid became 
disreputable, while the story of Husayn’s Sasanian wife gained currency. With 
her, 4 the Mother of the Nine Imams ’, a princess of the Persian blood royal, 
a human figure came into existence remote enough and exalted enough to be 
identified with 4 the Lady ’ of Ray. Once the identification was made, then it 
became necessary to forge a link between the wife of the long-dead martyr of 
Karbala' and the mountain shrine where 4 the Lady ’ was still venerated as a 
living presence ; and so, one may suppose, the legend was shaped that brought 
the princess to find refuge alive in the rocks of the sanctuary. This legend, 
with its basic concession to Zoroastrianism, remained the popular one, as is 
shown in the ta'ziya , which continue to celebrate the 4 becoming hidden 5 
(ghaib sodan ) of Shahrbanu. 30 The story of someone passing living into the 
hereafter is found elsewhere in Iranian tradition (notably in the story of Kai 
Khusrau), and was thus in keeping with Iranian thought. A similar legend was 
evolved among Persian Shl 4 a with regard to the twelfth Imam. 

Naturally as Zoroastrian concepts were gradually overlaid, the shrine came 

26 Saddar Bundehesh, ch. 44, §25, in Saddar Nasr and Saddar Bundehesh, ed. B. N. Dhabhar, 

Bombay, 1909, 116 (transl. by Dhabhar in The Persian Rivayat of Hormazyar Framarz , Bombay, 
1932,537): JL*bl. 

27 Dardb Hormazyar’s Rivayat , ed. M. R. Unvala, Bombay, 1922, i, 93 (transl. Dhabhar, op. cit., 

96, and cf. 304): ^Jb ; 219-20 (transl., 221): j j*j\ <^jb ; Saddar Bundehesh , ch. 

46, §3 (Dhabhar, ed. 118, transl. 538): JLjL-UlJ i£>5b. 

28 ibid., ch. 78, §11 (Dhabhar, ed. 149, transl. 559): j$j\ ^jb jbl. 

29 A detailed description of this spring, and of the shrine itself, has been published by Sayyid 
Muhammad Taqi Mustafavi in the monthly journal IttiWdt , v, 2, 1331/1952, 15 ff. (quoted in 
full by Shahidi). 

30 See E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, i, 131. 
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to be regarded by many as containing the actual grave of Shahrbanu. The 
oldest part of the existing buildings is held to date from the tenth century a.d. 
—possibly, that is, from the time the shrine became a Muslim sanctuary. 31 
The buildings were extended during the Safavld period, and there were further 
additions under the Qajars. In the inner sanctuary there is a tomb carved in 
the early fifteenth century a.d., which purports to contain the remains of the 
princess (something in the manner of the 4 tomb 5 of Khwaja Khedr). On it is the 

inscription: U ^ 4j jJLj 

4 This is the tomb of the Mother of Believers, the most excellent of princesses, 
my Lady Shahrbanoe. May Allah sanctify her secret! ’ 32 In the ziydrat-name 
of the shrine the princess is called Shahrbanu, daughter of Yazdigird, and also 
Shah-Jehan 4 King of the World ’, Shah-i Zanan 4 King of Women ’, 33 and 
Jehan-Banu 4 Lady of the World ’. It seems probable that these names are 
in fact old invocations of the goddess, which became attached to the putative 
daughter of Yazdigird after her story was associated with the shrine. If this is 
so, this association took place between the late ninth century a.d., when 
Ya 4 qubl wrote, and the tenth century, when one finds the titles Shahrbanu 
and Jehanshah used as proper names for the princess. 

When converts to Islam adopted the legend of Yazdigird’s daughter 
(probably in all sincerity) in order to continue their devotions at the Lady’s 
shrine, they must have done so the more readily because the legend created a 
link for them between old patriotism and the new faith. If now we turn back 
to the Zoroastrian shrine of Banu-Pars, it is to find no such compelling reasons 
for the adoption of a similar legend there. Yet the likeness between the 
two legends is so close that a dependence of one upon the other must be 
assumed. This being so, it is reasonable to suppose that the basic legend, which 
furnished the prototype, is the one evolved under the pressure of new doctrines 
at Ray. 

On the other hand, in the case of the Yazdi shrine the evidence is even 
stronger for believing that it too was dedicated originally to Anahld, goddess 
of the waters. The shrine is set, not high in the mountains, but on a rocky 
platform a few feet above a river-bed, at a place which in times of rain becomes 
a tremendous watersmeet. The sacred rock is beside the highest of three 
confluent river-courses, where flood-water comes pouring down from an upper 
mountain basin to the west, through a narrow gorge. Just below the shrine 
two other river-courses meet, from north and south, and the water of all three 


31 For a detailed archaeological description of the sanctuary see Mustafavi, loc. cit., and also 
in Guzdrishhd-yi Bdstdn-shindsi , hi (Tehran), 1334/1955, 254-305. The celebrated set of medieval 
silks excavated in 1925 at ‘ BIbi Shahrbanu ’ (Pope, Survey of Persian art , iii, 1998) was in fact 
discovered in a group of tombs some 2 km. to the south-west of the sanctuary ; see Gaston Wiet, 
‘ Soieries persanes ’, in Memoires presentes a VInstitut d’lUgypte, lii, 1947, 9. 

32 This inscription is reproduced by Mustafavi in the works cited above. 

33 The title Shah-i Zanan is recorded by Tabari as an honorific for the Sasanian queen Boran, 
who ruled in her own right, a.d. 630-1; see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 399, n. 
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confluents rushes down to join a fourth, flowing in again from the south. A 
great mountain ridge then blocks their path, and the combined torrent, racing 
eastward, is forced to swing north and so churn its way round this barrier out 
on to the plain. The setting is a superb one for an altar to a water-deity. 
Those who have seen the rivers in spate say that both sight and sound is 
tremendous ; and even when the river-beds are dry, their deep boulder-strewn 
courses bear witness to the abundance and force of the water that seasonally 
flows through them. The mountain to the east shuts in the four river valleys, 
framing the sacred area ; and around the sacrificial rock itself, on the hill-side 
and along the opposite cliff above the river-bed, there is room for a great 
congregation. Although all the mountains round Yazd have deep saildb 
channels cut in them, I saw nowhere a more striking confluence of rivers, or a 
place that so lent itself to worship of a water-goddess. There is moreover a 
living spring that rises to the west of the shrine, whose waters are led down 
beside the river-bed to form a constant pool above the sanctuary. 

It may be assumed therefore that the shrine of Banu-Pars is an ancient 
shrine to Anahld of the Waters, dedicated, since Yazd 4 lies on the skirt of the 
land of Pars ’, 34 to her as the Lady of that region. There is still living evidence 
for the cult of the goddess there in the fact that among the Zoroastrians Ab- 
Nahld 4 (A)nahld of the Waters ’ is a popular girl’s name, 35 which still occurs 
frequently, in its current form Ow-Nahlr, in the villages near Banu-Pars. The 
Zoroastrian Rivayat , with their references to the Lady Anahld and the Lady 
Ardvisur of the Waters, 36 show that this name must have kept its significance 
still in the seventeenth century; but by now this is forgotten, and neither of 
the goddess’s two names means anything any longer to the local Zoroastrians, 
who recite her yast as a hymn to the waters only. This is at first sight strange, 
since the other great yazatas are remembered ; but the explanation lies possibly 
in Anahid’s shrine having been taken from her, and assigned to a mythical 
4 real ’ princess, who is celebrated in her stead. The question remains, why 
without change of faith did the Zoroastrians adopt the legend of this princess ? 
The answer must naturally be speculative, and it is probable that several 
factors are involved. There can be no doubt that the priests of Anahid’s shrine 
in Pars learnt of the legend adopted for Anahid’s old shrine at Bay. They 
lacked, even more than their Muslim contemporaries, the means of assessing 
its historical validity; and it must have held a powerful attraction for them, 
since they had still greater cause than their apostate fellow-countrymen to 
mourn the downfall of the Sasanians. One must suppose, therefore, that 
conviction gradually grew as to the historical identity of the Lady whose 
shrine they served; and that a story came to be evolved for her in turn, with 
this difference that in it the Muslim Arabs in general represent the powers of 
evil, and not merely the Umayyads. 

34 Ddrdb HormazydFs Rivayat , n, 452, transl., 614. 

35 See Sorushian, Farhang-e Behdinan, 201, s.v. 

36 See above, p. 37, nn. 26-28. 
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It is probable moreover that Muslim pressures were exerted which quickened 
the inclination to believe such a legend. Sturdily though they there held by 
their ancient faith, the Zoroastrians were by the tenth century a minority 
even in Pars, and could not be wholly impervious to influences from the Muslim 
majority. A powerful weapon in the Muslim armoury has been, and still is, 
mockery; and once the cult of the saint’s grave was implanted in Persia, the 
altars of Zoroastrianism must have become a target for scorn—empty places, 
impersonal, without particular historical association. This legend provides 
just such an association, without bringing in the actual cult, so abhorred by 
Zoroastrians, of a grave. 

This factor, together with the deep poignancy of the legend for the 
Zoroastrians, probably explains why the story of the Sasanian princess was 
adopted for Banu-Pars. When this took place cannot be precisely determined. 
If it is accepted that the prototype-legend was associated with the shrine at 
Ray in the early tenth century, this provides a post quem date; and it is 
probable that the one attaching to Banu-Pars was evolved not many generations 
later. There is no evidence concerning the shrine, however, until a.d. 1626, 
when the Zoroastrian priests of Turkabad, a village not far from Banu-Pars, 
wrote to their co-religionists in India to tell them that an Indian layman, a 
messenger from the Parsis, was staying with them, and that among other 
observances he had ‘ rendered homage to Khatun-Banu-Pars, which is a place 
of pilgrimage \ 37 Khatun is the name given the daughter of Yazdigird in the 
legend of the shrine. It is used on occasion by priests, and appears in the 
ziyarat-ndme of the sanctuary; but I never heard it replace Banu-Pars (or 
rather, Bonu-Pors) in popular use. Its occurrence in the early seventeenth 
century appears reasonable evidence for the existence of the legend then. 
However, it may be objected that since Khatun is simply a rendering of Banu, 
the name cannot by itself be taken as proof positive of this. For such proof we 
have to wait till a.d. 1854, the year when Manekji Limji Hataria, the first 
emissary of the Parsis, came to Persia. 38 

Hataria found the legend of a fugitive princess attached not only to Banu- 
Pars itself, but also to Plr-i Sabz, 39 a shrine in the mountains to the east of 
the Yazdi plain. This shrine is perhaps the most beautiful and beloved of all 
the Zoroastrian sanctuaries. Like that of Shahrbanu, it is set high on a hill-side 
facing south. The sacred rock is beside a little pool of sweet water, fed by a 
spring which flows, it seems miraculously, out of bare rock high above it. 
The water trickles down and splashes into the pool, where fat black fishes 

37 Darab HormazyaPs Rivdyat, II, p. 159, 1. 3 : ^ c—jblS” Ojb j <&" ^jb ^Jb 

; Dhabhar, transl., 593. 

38 Hataria’s reports to the Parsi community were written in Gujarati, but use has been made 
of them by Parsis writing in English. I am much indebted to Ervad Dr. P. K. Anklesaria for 
giving me a copy of an English translation he has had made of Hataria’s account of his early 
years of work, published as Ezhdre sydte Iran , Bombay, a.y. 1234/a.d. 1865. 

39 See Hataria, op. cit., ch. xiv; and Murzban, The Parsis in India , i, 136. 
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swim. The course of the waterfall is green with clinging plants, and the pool 
and sacred rock are shaded by a huge old plane tree, said to have grown from 
a stick with which the princess supported her steps, which she thrust into the 
ground as she entered the rock. Even in the burning heat of high summer, 
when the mountain-side is oven-hot, the shrine is cool and green with its trees 
and falling water. The princess in its legend has received the name Hayat Banu 
4 the Lady of Life 5 ; and it is possible that this shrine too is one originally 
dedicated to Anahid, in her aspect of goddess of fertility, and that it therefore 
early attracted the princess-legend. 40 It is certainly not the case that the 
legend of the princess was simply imitated mechanically from Banu-Pars to 
the next nearest shrines, regardless of their original dedication; for between 
Banu-Pars and Pir-i Sabz (which are two long days’ donkey-ride apart) lies 
the much-loved shrine of Hrist, and this had evidently no such legend attached 
to it in Hataria’s day. Indeed so little currency has the legend of a royal 
fugitive gained there even by now that I have spoken at the shrine with a pious 
but ill-instructed malatl (a citizen of Yazd itself), who knew nothing of the 
story, but was simply making his pilgrimage as to a holy place. Hrist is entirely 
lacking in water (in the old days at times of pilgrimage water was carried there 
on camel-back), and hence presumably in any link with Anahid. At Naraki 
and Narestan likewise confused discussion may be heard among pilgrims about 
details of the shrines’ legends; whereas every Yazdi Zoroastrian knows the 
legends of the princesses of Banu-Pars and Pir-i Sabz. 

It seems therefore that the legends of these two shrines are the oldest 
within the Zoroastrian sphere, the legend of Banu-Pars having been early 


40 Once the legends of Shahrbanu/Khatun Banu were evolved for the two great shrines, 
they seem to have inspired through euhemerism a number of imitative legends at scattered 
lesser shrines, probably also dedicated to Anahid. Thus, e.g., H. Rawlinson, J. Royal Geographical 
Soc. of London , ix, 1839, 32-3, describes a deep gorge near the stronghold of Sasanian Holwan, 
through which flows a stream of the only sweet drinking water over a wide area. Low down this 
gorge ‘ there is a natural double cave in the rock, very difficult of access, which is called the 
Haramkhanah of Shahr-banu, the daughter of Yazdijird, who afterwards became the wife of 
the Imam Hasan [sic]; it is a curious place, and looks like the grotto of a hermit ’. In the Harm 
district of Fars, not so very far from Yazd, Edward Strack came across a naive legend which is a 
rough inversion of the Zoroastrian one; see his Six months in Persia , I, London, 1882, 119. 
According to this, at the time of the Arab invasions, a certain Zoroastrian, Shah Karan, was 
besieged at Karyun by 12,000 Arabs; and sallying out of the fort while they were at their 
prayers (which they would not leave), he slew them all. There were 40 virgins in the camp, who 
prayed to Allah for deliverance from him. The earth duly opened and swallowed 37 of them. 
The remaining three fled, pursued by him and his men. One turned to the mountains to the 
north and was nearly captured, when a cave opened in the mountain-side and she ran in and 
disappeared. ‘ The cave is called The Ghar Bibi, or Lady’s Cave, to this day, and is well known 
to have no end.’ Another of the maidens also disappeared into the mountain-side ‘ and water 
has trickled from the cleft ever since ’. The third is said to have died of exhaustion on the 
mountains to the south. ‘ Her shrine, called that of the Bibi darmanda, or Tired-out Lady, is a 
famous place of prayer for childless wives.’ Strack also records (op. cit., 227-8) that at one 
place in the Zarand district, between Kerman and Bafk ‘ a solitary hill breaks the evenness of 
the plain. It is about 400 feet high, and has a shrine at the top, sacred to one Hayat Bibi, or 
Lady of Life, of whose history I was not able to discover anything ’. 
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imitated for Plr-i Sabz because this too was a shrine of Anahid. (The legend of 
Banu-Pars must be allowed priority, because of its closer resemblance to that 
of Shahrbanu. The dedication of this shrine suggests moreover its greater 
importance.) The legends of Hrist (a wedded princess with her infant), NarakI 
(a wedded princess), Narestan (a prince or princes), and Setl Plr (the queen 
mother) all appear late nineteenth century (i.e. post-Hataria) extensions of the 
original legends, evolved during the time of literacy. Education had been 
forbidden for Zoroastrians, and in general only their priests and a few of the 
more prosperous behdln families had been able to maintain some degree of 
traditional learning. By the time schools came to be permitted them (through 
Parsi influence and active help), and literacy spread, a need was probably felt 
to supply dedications for the sanctuaries which lacked them, 41 and legends 
were duly evolved, and a ziyarat-ndme was written for each shrine, in Muslim 
style, for all to read. These more recently-evolved legends do not, however, 
command the same profound acceptance as those of Banu-Pars and Plr-i Sabz, 
though the devotion to the shrines themselves is as deep. 

Hataria had a particular concern with the shrine of Banu-Pars. As a Parsi 
he had an abhorrence, learnt from the Hindus, of killing a cow; and he was 
much distressed by the annual sacrifice of cows that took place there, a custom 
which he succeeded eventually in ending. Animal sacrifice was (and still is) 
performed at all the mountain shrines; but it was only at Banu-Pars that the 
costly offering of a cow was made even in the days of bitter poverty under 
Islam. The flesh of the cow was not, according to Hataria, eaten, but was 
given to Muslims (whereby not only his piety, but also his sense of thrift was 
offended). 42 Animal sacrifice to Anahid, of ‘ 100 horses, 1,000 cows, 10,000 
sheep ’ is repeatedly attested in the Zoroastrian hymn to this deity. This is a 


41 It is very probable that some of these shrines were simply places where worshippers went 
up to sacrifice ‘ to Ohrmazd and all the gods ’, and that no one deity had ever been associated 
with them. 

42 See op. cit., ch. xiv. P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia , London, 1902, 156, 
corroborates Hataria’s statement in a brief account based on what he heard in Aghda. He says 
that Zoroastrians paid for the cows, but that Muslims killed them and ate the flesh. This state¬ 
ment, based on Muslim reports some years after the custom had ceased (Hataria died in 1890)^ 
must in part be discounted, however. No Zoroastrian would conceivably offer a sacrifice by the 
hand of an unbeliever. Muslim beggars and poor people fairly regularly present themselves, 
however, at Zoroastrian religious occasions for a dole of food. I questioned a number of the 
older people of Sharifabad (which is near Banu-Pars) about the cow sacrifice. The fact of this 
sacrifice is well known; and more than one person said that the cows had been killed in the 
usual way (that is, by the sacrificing priest). This fits with Hataria’s remark (loc. cit.) that 
‘ the mo beds helped in this work \ As for the flesh, the Sharifabadls thought, but rather vaguely, 
that this had been disposed of also in the usual fashion, that is, part of it eaten by those who 
made the offering, part distributed in charity. Nearly 100 years have elapsed, however, since 
the custom ceased; and Hataria’s evidence is perhaps to be preferred, as that of a good con¬ 
temporary witness. The possibility cannot, however, be excluded that the Yazdis, who were 
deeply grateful to him, sought to mitigate the wrongness of the sacrifice in his eyes by giving 
away wholly in charity what had previously been consumed in part at least by members of the 
community themselves. It should perhaps be stressed that the general term * cow ’ (gav) includes 
4 bull ’. Male or female animals were sacrificed, as circumstances dictated. 
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general formula; but a passage in Plutarch suggests that cows were in fact 
particularly sacrificed to Anahid, since it is said that in Armenia, where her 
worship was strong, great herds of cows were kept which were dedicated to 
the goddess. 43 In the late Avestan text, the Nirangistan , a cow is sacrificed 
beside (and presumably to) the waters. 44 As a fact of ritual the cow sacrifice 
is accommodated in the legend of Khatun Banu, since it is said to be an annual 
punishment for the act of the cow that kicked away the bowl of milk before 
the princess could drink. 

The lesser sacrifice of sheep and goats is still offered annually at Banu-Pars ; 
and similar sacrifices are made also at Blbl Shahrbanu, where a gravestone 
just outside the precinct serves as the place of slaughter. The Zoroastrians 
likewise never kill an animal within the actual sanctuary; but in their ritual 
the living animal, its horns bedecked, is led or carried to the sound of music 
seven times widdershins around the sacred rock, while herbs and sweetmeats 
are strewn before it. It is very probable that these rites are pre-Zoroastrian in 
origin, since the prophet was concerned with the sacrifice of an upright heart 
rather than with tangible offerings. There is no clear evidence to show that 
he sought to end such sacrifices ; 45 but it is wholly unlikely that he instituted 
them. 

It seems probable, moreover, that in pre-Muslim times there were no 
buildings at all at the Zoroastrian mountain shrines, but simply bare rock, 
according to the ancient Persian custom described by Herodotus. 46 Under 
Islam, until the position of the Zoroastrians began to improve at the end of 
the last century, all that stood by way of a building at each place was a tiny 
mud-brick cell, domed, without door or window, entered by an aperture so 
low that one had to stoop to creep through it. No trace of older masonry is 
to be seen. These little cells were erected, I think, both to screen the sacred 
rock from impious eyes, and to create an appearance in keeping with the 
Muslim concept of a shrine. The humble little buildings were probably all that 
Zoroastrian poverty could erect, or Muslim dominance allow. All the shrines 
have now been enlarged, and the present buildings at Banu-Pars, begun in 
1962, are not quite finished yet. Although they are now considerably larger 


43 Plutarch, Lucullus , 24. 

44 See A. Waag, Nirangistan , Leipzig, 1941, ch. lxx-lxxi, p. 81. According to the Pahlavi 
text $ayist-ne-sayist, xi, 4 (eel. Davar, p. 59; transl. West, SBE, v, 336) the goddess partakes 
also of the commoner sacrifice of a gospand, receiving the right shoulder. 

45 See JRAS, 1966, 3-4, p. 110 with n. 3. Some blood-sacrifices were still made by Parsis 
down to the present century, see ibid., pp. 105—6; and it is noteworthy that it was only the 
sacrifice of a cow which shocked Hataria. He made no attempt to end the much more general 
offerings of sheep, goats, and hens. 

46 ‘ Histories *, i, 131: ‘ It is not their custom to make and set up statues and temples and 
altars . . . but . . . they offer sacrifices on the highest peaks of the mountains ’. The sacred rocks 
of the Yazdl shrines are undressed, irregular, natural stone. They are not, it is true, at the very 
4 highest peaks ’, but to ascend these in Iran one would need to be a trained mountaineer, 
unencumbered by sacrificial offerings. There is likewise, N.B., no trace of a pre-Islamic building 
at the shrine of Bibi Shahrbanu ; see above, pp. 37-8. 
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than the tiny original cell, they are still dwarfed by the overwhelming grandeur 
of the encircling mountains. 47 

One of the great differences between Zoroastrian and Muslim practice is 
that Muslims, men and women, go sadly to their shrines, regarding sorrow as a 
decent offering to God; whereas to the Zoroastrian grief is a creation of the 
devil, and tears serve only to strengthen his power. It is difficult to remain long 
within the shrine of Bib! Shahrbanu, one’s ears are so assailed by the wailing 
and lamentations of the black-shrouded women gathered there; whereas at 
Banu-Pars, though the pilgrims think as they approach of the fugitive princess, 
and express their pity and grief for her, yet once they are at the shrine itself, 
they rejoice whole-heartedly. I made my own first visit there in spring, when 
pilgrims in bright New Year clothes were strewing sprays of white almond- 
blossom on the sacred rock. After prayer and sacrifice there was feasting and 
wine, with music, song, and dancing, far into the moonlit night. As the doggerel 
pilgrim-song has it: ‘ Joyfully we came to this house of joy; joyful we have 
been, in joy we ate, joyful we are. Joyful and merry we depart ’ (Ma dar m 
manzel- i sad , sad amadim. Sad budim, sad khordim, sad hastim. Sad u khorram 
mwavim ). 48 Thus it is in diverse ways, here sorrowful, there rejoicing, that 
Muslim and Zoroastrian alike still offer devotion and sacrifice at these two 
ancient altars of the Lady. 

47 At Hrist, NarakI, and Narestan the tiny old cells have been incorporated, with minor 
modifications, in the new buildings. The shrine of Pir-i Sabz has not been much enlarged because 
of its position, clinging like a beehive to the mountain-face. At Banu-Pars the old cell has been 
swept away entirely; but the building and its dimensions were fully described to me by those 
who remembered it. 

48 Although the Yazdl Zoroastrians, rich and poor alike, still invariably speak among them¬ 
selves in their own language, commonly called GabrI, I never heard them sing even work-songs 
in anything but standard Persian. Sorushian (op. cit., 203) gives, however, some bayt in Kerman! 
GabrI. In Kerman, Gabr! is now used only by some of the older people among themselves, and 
is not even understood by the rest. The only times I heard Zoroastrians speaking Persian among 
themselves in Yazd were when there was a Kerman! in their company. 
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ON THE SACRED FIRES OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 

By Mary Boyce 


The immense conservatism of Zoroastrianism brings it about that, even 
where circumstances have forced a break in the continuity of particular 
observances, yet the maintenance of the main tradition of belief and practice 
is so strong that it leads in time to something very like these old observances 
coming back into being again, in response to the continuing religious needs of 
the community. Thus the practices of latter-day Zoroastrianism are often of 
the greatest help for understanding difficult points in the Pahlavi books. It is 
accordingly of interest to examine in their light those passages relating to the 
founding of sacred Fires which have been recently brought together by 
J.-P. de Menasce in his work Feux etfondations pieuses dans le droit sassanide ; 1 
for, as the author points out, such juridical texts, embodying case-law, represent 
actual situations and practices, which can profitably be compared with those 
of to-day. 

The Parsis, as is well known, have three kinds of sacred Fires, which in 
descending order of importance are the Atas Bahrain, the Adardn, and the 
Dadgdh. Of these the Atas Bahrdm has been regarded through the ages as 
4 the victorious King of Fires ’ ( adurdn padixsa perozgar ), 2 the symbol of 
righteousness, invoked in the name of Ohrmazd to give strength against the 
powers of darkness. 3 The Glory which resides in the Atas Bahrdm does battle 
against the spiritual Druj {an x v arrah he-s mahmdnih andar warahrdn dtaxs . . . 
abdg druj % menog huxsed ), 4 and without its protection, it has been said, no 
behdin could have lived in the world. 5 The consecration of an Atas Bahrdm, 
from 16 kinds of fires, many times purified, is an immensely long, elaborate, 
and costly undertaking. 6 After the consecration comes the ceremony of the 
enthronement (taxt-nisim) of the new Fire in its domed sanctuary, the gumbad, 
to which it is borne in triumph like a victorious king. Four priests carry the 
Fire, while others hold a canopy above it. They are preceded by priests with 


1 Paris, Klincksieck, printed 1964, published 1966 (Travaux de l’lnstitut d’Etudes Iraniennes 
de l’Universite de Paris, 2). For this book Father de Menasce has gathered material mainly from 
the Mddigdn i hazdr dadistdn , and chiefly from ch. xviii of that work, with supplementary texts 
on stur and sardar from the Dadistdn i denig and the Rivayat i Emed l AsawahiStdn. To have 
all this material brought together in convenient compass is very helpful. I follow de Menasce 
here in citing the MUD either with page and line-number only, from the facsimile edition of 
the first part by J. J. Modi in the Pahlavi Text Series, ii, Bombay, 1901 ; or with the letter T 
preceding the page-number, to indicate the facsimile edition of the second part by 
T. I). Anklesaria,’ published as The social code of the Parsees in Sasanian times , part n, 
Bombay, 1912. 

2 Pahlavi Ataxs NiydyiSn, § 18 (see B. N. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khiirtak Avistdk , 45.17-18). 

3 ibid., § 1 (Dhabhar, 36). 

4 Zadspram , iii, 82-3 (ed. B. T. Anklesaria, 41-2). 

5 Rivayat of Kamdin Shapur (see M. R. Unvala, Ddrdb Hormazydr's Rivayat , i, 73.14-15 ; 
translated by Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz , 62). 

6 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees , second ed., 1937, 200-13. 
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drawn swords and ceremonial ox-headed maces, 7 symbols of £ the warriorship 
of the priests, (which is) to smite the Druj, the Evil Spirit’ (ahrawdn . . . 
artestanh druj i ganndg mendg zadan ). 8 Around and behind the Fire come other 
priests, its xedmatgardn , with swords and maces, shields and daggers, forming 
a warlike bodyguard, which is followed by a stately procession of dignitaries, 
religious and lay. 9 After the ceremony of installation some of the weapons 
carried by the priests are hung upon the walls of the sanctuary, both as symbols 
of the unending fight against evil, and as actual arms for the defence of the 
Fire at need. 10 (When Pindari brigands pillaged Navsari soon after the 
installation of the Atas Bahrdm there in a.d. 1765, the Fire was defended with 
force of these arms by the Bhagaria priests, gathered in its courtyard. They 
subsequently managed to bring the Fire out from the ravaged town and 
carry it to the safety of fortified Surat. 11 ) 

The Atas Bahrdm , once enthroned, is served with royal ritual and deep 
reverence. It is tended only by priests with barasnom and xub , and they, alone 
may enter its sanctuary. No ceremony may be performed there by them, and 
no Avesta recited, which is not in honour of the Fire itself. The Fire is kept 
burning brightly day and night, 12 and the hour-long boy dddan ceremony is 
performed at the beginning of each gah. When the priest offers the sandalwood 
mdchi during this ceremony, or places on the Fire logs of well-dried wood, 
stripped of their bark, 13 he does so with polished bronze implements, held in 
white-gloved hands, out of reverence for the purity and sanctity of the Fire. 

The consecration of the Adaran , 4 courtier ’ to the Atas Bahrdm Padisdh , 
is simpler, and only four kinds of household fires are used ; 14 but the Fire is 
still installed in its sanctuary in the same triumphal fashion (although naturally 
the number of attendant priests is fewer); for it is not only the Atas Bahrdm , 
but every 4 beneficent Fire . . . which is valiant, and a warrior ’ (dtaxs 

7 See Modi, op. cit., 213. 

8 Pahlavi AN, § 6 (Dhabhar, ZXA, 39.10-11). As is well known, a mace is carried by every 
Zoroastrian priest at his initiation, as a symbol of his having become a warrior for the faith, 
see Modi, op. cit., 193-4, and Journal of the K. R. Cama Or. Inst., 31, 1937, 110-11. 

9 The last ceremonial installation of an AtaS Bahrdm was in Navsari in a.d. 1925, when the 
Fire, which had been moved to the Wadi Dar-i mihr there so that its own building might be 
rebuilt, was brought back in triumph by a great gathering of priests and laymen. The ceremony 
took place in the USahin Gah , at the dark of the moon, with all lamps along the way extinguished 
by order, out of respect for the Atas Bahrdm PddiSdh. 

10 It is a curious misapprehension, which seems to have gained ground of late years in the 
West, that Zoroastrianism is a meek as well as a gloomy religion, instead of a stalwart and 
vigorous one, with a strong doctrinal bent towards cheerfulness. 

11 Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal of Navsari, whose great-great-grandfather, 
E. Kershaspji Edulji Maneckji Kotwal, was one of the ‘ eight courageous priests * who took 
the Fire to Surat (see the Parsee Prakash , i, 53, cited by J. J. Modi in Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Or. Inst., 25, 1933, 65). All information about Parsi practices given here, for which a written 
source is not cited, I owe to the kindness of Ervad Kotwal, who has himself been hoyvald at the 
Atas Bahrdm of Navsari, and is at present head panthaki of the Tata Agiary in Bandra, Bombay. 

12 cf. Pahl. Vendidad, viii, 80 {pad nemag Sab aojaiti Warahrdn). 

13 cf. Vendidad, v, 4. 

14 See Modi, Ceremonies and customs, 226-9. The popular pronunciation of the name of this 
Fire in India is Adarydn. 
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abzonig .. .he taglg ast , he artestdr). 15 The ritual of serving an A damn, although 
strictly observed, is less elaborate than that of the Atas Bahrain. The Fire is 
not kept always burning high, but is sometimes (for instance during Usahin , 
the night Gdh) allowed to smoulder under its own bed of ashes ; and though 
the priest lays the wood upon it reverently, he does so with his bare hands. 
Nor is the boy dadan ceremony so intricate ; and Atas Niyayes followed by 
Tan-dorosti may be recited by the priest within the sanctuary on behalf of an 
individual worshipper. 

The third Fire, the Dadgah, is very simply consecrated, from a single 
household fire ; 16 and although it must always be consecrated by priests, it 
may thereafter be tended by priest or layman. There is no boy dadan ceremony, 
but only the offering of wood and boy in reverent but simple fashion. The 
Dadgah Fire burns mainly in two places. One is a duly consecrated building, 
undistinguishable in name and appearance from that of the Adardn (namely 
a Dar-i mihr or Agiary . The place where the royal Fire burns is known by the 
name of the Fire itself, as an Atas Bahrdm). When a Dadgah is installed in 
such a place of public worship, it is carried into the gumbad with the same 
martial ceremony as the other two sacred Fires. A Dadgah Fire is also kept 
burning in a small chamber (called in India a sagri ‘ brazier ’ or ‘ fire-place ’) 
near the daxma, where it is ordinarily visited only by the priest or layman who 
tends it. 17 How old the custom of an ever-burning Fire in such a place is, it is 
difficult to determine. In the Rivdyat of Kaus Mahyar, 18 there are injunctions 
about the fire to be lit at a daxma for three days after death, which is then to 
be allowed to grow cold there ; but in both Iran and India there are perpetual 
daxma Fires, maintained by the community. 19 Some of the old sagris in India, 
like those of Iran, are tiny, and the door is made very small and low for the 
better protection of the Fire, whose light shines out through a slit in the wall 
towards the daxma itself. 20 Occasionally at very isolated daxmas a slow- 
burning lamp, lit only at night, is substituted for a perpetual Fire. 21 

15 Pahl. AN, § 14 (Dhabhar, ZXA , 44). 

16 See Modi, op. cit., 229-30. 

17 See Modi, op. cit., 69. In former days the tending of this Dadgah Fire, in its necessarily 
lonely place, was sometimes a dangerous task ; and in the introduction to part ii of MHD , p. 32, 
Modi gives a striking account of Ervad Tehmuras Anklesaria as a young priest making his daily 
journey through the jungle for this purpose, in the Palanpur district, armed with bow and 
arrows. The Iranis were not permitted to carry weapons ; but in the Yazdi area the man who 
looked after a daxma Fire used to arm himself with a drover’s slashing chain for defence. Faridun 
Rashidi, atas-band of the Dadgah at Sharifabad, still carries such a chain on his twice-daily 
crossing of the desert to tend the Fire. 

18 See Unvala, I, 71.11-13 ; Dhabhar, 58. 

19 i.e. at Yazd and Sharifabad in Iran, and at Bombay, Navsari, Surat, and many other 
places in India. Modi, discussing the Rivdyat passage in the light of Parsi practice (see Journal 
of the K. R. Cama Or. Inst., 23, 1932, 159-61) suggested that what was originally a temporary 
fire at the daxma came to be a perpetual one at large centres of Zoroastrianism, where death 
was an almost everyday occurrence. 

20 On the old Parsi sagris see Modi, op. cit., p. 160, n. 1. 

21 e.g. that of Allahabad near Yazd, and Lonavala in the hills between Bombay and Poona ; 
see further Modi, loc. cit. 
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There have also been a few private Dddgdh Fires, established by wealthy 
families in their own houses in Bombay, as a Christian family might install 
a private chapel. The oldest of such Fires is that installed by Banaji Limji 
in a.d. 1709. 22 Such a Fire is regularly established in an urvisgdh with two 
pdvis , for the performing of family rituals by priests. 23 Since then the Banaji 
Limji Fire has been transferred by the family to a properly-appointed Agiary , 
where it is accessible to all Zoroastrians. ‘ An excellent offering is this, 
preparing a dome (for the Fire) 5 (nik-barisnih ed, gumbad saxtan ). 24 The Fire 
which now burns at the Petit Orphanage in Poona was also originally a private 
Dddgdh Fire, belonging to the Petit family in Bombay. Similarly the first Fire 
consecrated in Tehran, late last century, was a Dddgdh installed in a sanctuary 
in his own garden by the wealthy merchant-banker, Arbab Jamshid Bahman. 
These private Fires can be tended either by members of the household, or by 
a priest retained for this duty and for the general religious needs of the family. 
Such a Fire has often been subsequently transferred to a public sanctuary in the 
interests of the strict maintenance of its purity. 

Once a Fire of any grade is consecrated, it has its own entity, and must be 
maintained, as far as is humanly possible, for ever. It is indivisible ; and each 
new sacred Fire must therefore be consecrated separately and individually, 
with the prescribed rites. Nor may a Fire of a lower grade be elevated into 
one of a higher grade, since the rites of consecration for each are different. 
A Fire may, however, become less exalted, through necessity, if it cannot be 
maintained with the ritual proper to it; but this is avoided whenever possible. 
The Bhagarias of Navsari have indeed steadily refused to consecrate Adardns 
within their jpanth , lest it should ever become impossible to find priests to serve 
them. The Parsis have never yet united Fires, although not infrequently a Fire 
which cannot be maintained in its own Agiary has been brought under the same 
roof as another, although not into the same gumbad. The two Fires then burn 
apart, out of sight of one another, with separate rites and attendance. 25 

Each Fire, existing in its own right, has its own sanctity, independent of 


22 The date is given by K. N. Seervai and B. B. Patel, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency , 
ix, Part ii, 1899, 248. 

23 It is one of the great distinctions between a Dddgdh and an Adardn Fire, that whereas 
rituals may be performed at a Dddgdh , this practice is never permitted at an Adardn ; indeed 
the urvisgdh of an Adardn Agiary must be so constructed as to be invisible to the Fire in the 
gumbad. When a Dddgdh Fire is duly installed in an Agiary , as the only consecrated Fire there, 
then it is treated like an Adardn and rituals are not performed at it; but when a Dddgdh Fire 
burns in an urvisgdh , as for instance in the Wadi Dar-i mihr of Navsari, or in the precincts of 
an Atas Bahrdm or Adardn (as the ‘ attendant ’ of the greater Fire), then it may be used in 
ritual observances. 

24 Pahl. AN, § 13 (Dhabhar, ZXA , 43, transl., 78). 

25 Thus, for example, the ruin of the toddy-farmers led in recent years to the departure of 
most of the Zoroastrians from the village of Tavdi near Navsari, where there was an Adardn 
served by Karkaria priests ; and this Fire has now been brought to burn in a separate room 
in the Sir J. J. Agiary in Navsari itself. There are a number of other such cases. In Iran too 
when one Fire is temporarily given shelter in the Dar-i mihr of another, it is never brought into 
the sanctuary itself, but always placed in a room apart. 
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wherever it burns ; and so it may be thus moved, with due precautions. The 
most famous instance of a wandering Fire is the Parsi Irdnshdh itself, which 
had many dangerous journeys over the years between its first home at Sanjan 
and its present sanctuary at Udwada. 26 A sacred Fire is always carried by 
priests on foot, however long and arduous the journey. Thus the chief Fire of 
Tehran was brought by two priests from Yazd in this way across the Central 
Persian desert, by the old caravan-route past Jangak-i Biyabanak and up to 
Turud, a journey of hardship and danger even for mounted men. 27 An example 
of the moving of a lesser Fire is furnished in recent years by the Motlibai 
Adaran, consecrated in 1863 in Fort, Bombay. 28 This was subsequently taken 
to burn for a time at the Wadia Atas Bahrdm ; but when lately the Zoroastrians 
of the suburb of Jogeshwari wanted their own Agiary , the Motlibai Fire was 
taken there in 1966, being carried after dark, a 2 nights’ journey on foot through 
the streets of the city. It is the Parsi custom to celebrate annually the day on 
which a Fire was installed ; and since each Fire has its own unchanging entity, 
it is the day of the original installation of the Motlibai Fire that is celebrated 
in Jogeshwari. In Iran, too, a Fire keeps its identity, and often the name of 
the person who first installed it, despite subsequent re-housing or re-endow¬ 
ment. Thus Arbab Khusrau i Shah Jehan of Yazd received permission from 
the Anjoman there, early this century, to rebuild an old Dar-i mihr called the 
Dar-i mihr-i Nils. The new Dar-i mihr , a fine building, forms part of a single 
complex with the school founded at the same time by Arbab Khusrau, the 
Dabistdn-i Khusravi ; but the Dar-i mihr , though re-endowed, keeps the name 
of its original founder. 

These facts lead on to a consideration of the founding and maintaining of 
sacred Fires, and the legal aspects of their endowment. There is naturally some 
variety here. Thus the ancient Parsi Irdnshdh belongs solely and exclusively 
to the Sanjana priests, who maintain it and enjoy the benefits from it (i.e. the 
offerings made to it by worshippers and pilgrims). The temple in which it now 
burns at Udwada was, however, built and endowed by the Wadias, the Bombay 
shipbuilding family, and trustees are appointed under the foundation-deed to 
care for its upkeep and administer the funds. 29 In Navsari the Atas Bahrdm 
and its building both belong to the Anjoman of the Bhagaria priests. 30 The 


26 See, e.g., D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, I, 48. The Irdnshdh was presumably so 
called because this Atad Bahrdm was consecrated for the x v arrah of the kings of Iran, in place 
of the Sasanian royal Fire, which must have been extinguished by the Arabs. On the existence 
of dynastic Fires in Iran, and their reduction to one royal Fire by Ardasir I, see the Tansar name , 
ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1932, 22, transl. Boyce (Rome Oriental Series. Literary and Historical 
Texts from Iran, i, 1967), 47, and see further introd., 16-17. 

27 Information from Mobed Rustam Shahzadi of Tehran. 

28 See Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 249. 

29 On the successive buildings for the Fire at Udwada see Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 247. 

30 It is by mistake that the establishment of this AtaS Bahrdm is attributed to an individual, 
namely Khurshedji Desai (see H. F. Chacha, Gajastak Abolish , 79). The consecration of the 
Fire was the work of the Bhagaria Anjoman ; but the devout Khurshedji was a leading spirit, 
and in recognition of his services the Anjoman made him and his descendants trustees of the 
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building is maintained from funds at the disposal of the Anjoman, and the 
profits from the Fire go to the ministering priests, according to their family 
turns. The Anjoman Atas Bahrdm of Bombay (also served by Bhagarias) was 
built and endowed by public subscription, and is administered by a board of 
trustees. The profits from the Fire support the priests there also, and this is 
in fact the general arrangement. The other five Atas Bahrams of India were 
all founded by wealthy individuals, that is, both the consecration of the Fire 
and the erection of the building was at private expense. Sometimes this pious 
work was undertaken by a man or woman in his or her own lifetime (i.e. the 
Dadibhai Atas Bahrdm of Bombay, and the Modi and Vakil Atas Bahrams of 
Surat), sometimes under a man’s will, by his heirs (i.e. the Wadia and Banaji 
Atas Bahrams of Bombay, both erected by sons in memory of their fathers). 31 
In these cases the trustees who administer the Fire and building were usually 
first appointed from the founder’s immediate family, sons and brothers, wife 
or nephew; and the trust continues down the generations to be largely a 
family affair. 

The same pattern of family foundations occurs with Adaran and Dddgdh 
Fires. There are a few very old Fires, and these, and some of later foundation, 
are anjomam ; 32 but most were established by individuals in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, as the Parsi community grew in wealth and influence. 
The most numerous are naturally in Bombay, where Zoroastrians often found 
themselves living at a distance from an Atas Bahrdm. At the end of the last 
century there were estimated to be 133 Agiarys in the Indian subcontinent, of 
which 36 were in Bombay. 33 To take only one example of these privately- 
founded Agiarys , in a.d. 1883 Ervad Nusservanji Tata, an athornan-zdde of 
Navsari, 34 established an Agiary on the island (now garden-suburb) of Bandra, 
to the north of Bombay. This Agiary he left to be administered by a trust of 
five members, four of whom are still from the circle of his own descendants, 
whether by blood, adoption, or marriage. Fires founded by individuals, whether 
Atas Bahrdm , Adaran , or Dddgdh , are known by the name of the founder or 
of his family, and so preserve this name to posterity, like the ‘ name-fires ’ of 
the Sasanian royal house. 

In Iran the foundation of the Atas Bahrams of Yazd and Kirman is lost in 
antiquity, although there is a record of the repair of the Atas Bahrdm of Kirman 
by Rustam son of Bundar at his own expense in a.d. 1644. 35 There are also 


building. When the new temple was built for the Atas Bahrdm this century, the Desais claimed 
the former one as their family property ; but this claim was refuted from old documents 
(F. M. Kotwal). On the services of Khurshedji to the Navsari Fire see Modi, Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Or. Inst., 25, 1933, 55-60, 136-44. 

31 On these Fires see, e.g., Chacha, op. cit., 79-80. 

32 See Modi, op. cit., 139. 

33 See Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 248-51. 

34 Ervad Nusservanji, himself a wealthy merchant, was the father of Ervad Jamshetji, 
founder of the great Tata steelworks. 

35 See Acta Orientalia , xxx, 1966, 70-2. 
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ancient Iranian Dar-i mihrs of whose history nothing is known ; but there are 
others which are individual foundations of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. To name only one, the Dar-i mihr-i Mahalla-yi Dasturdn in Yazd 
was begun by a wealthy Yazdi merchant, Jamshid i Mihr, late last century, 
and was completed after his death by his younger brother Rashid, who installed 
the Fire. It is also generally known as the Dar-i mihr-i Rashidi , 36 The family 
of Mihr had close trading connexions with Bombay ; and one finds the installa¬ 
tion of new Fires proceeding on parallel lines in the two countries, as in both 
the Zoroastrians acquired wealth again and position. 

The differences both in the position of Zoroastrianism in the general com¬ 
munity, and in the character of that community itself, are naturally great 
between modern times and the Sasanian past; but as far as can be determined, 
changes in doctrine have been negligible, and there have been none of the sharp 
cleavages which, for example, now divide Protestant from Catholic Christianity. 
The sacred Fires being central to Zoroastrian worship, one would expect the 
least change with regard to them ; and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that according to the Mddigdn i hazar dddistdn, there were three kinds of sacred 
Fires among the Sasanians also, namely the Ataxs Warahrdn, a general category 
called Ataxs without particularization, and a third Fire named the Hwrlwk. 

In the texts brought together by de Menasce there are two cases concerned 
with an Ataxs Warahrdn. Both arise out of the administration of the Fire ; 
and in the judgments there is mention of an Ataxs Warahrdn which a group 
of men found {ataxs warahrdn i band mard pad agriin nisanend ), 37 another which 
an individual founds by himself (an i mard tanihd nisaned ), 38 and yet another 
which belongs to those who share in its proceeds (ataxs warahrdn hambdragdn 
x v es). 39 It is not stated whether the men concerned were priests or laymen ; 
but if the hambdragdn of the third instance were priests, then we have a 
curiously neat parallel with the Par si Atas Bahrams , with the shared priestly 
Fires (Udwada and Navsari), the individual foundations, and the one communal 
foundation (the Anjomam Atas Bahrdm). 

The majority of the lawsuits are, however, concerned, as one would expect, 
not with such great ‘ cathedral ’ Fires, but with lesser ones, simply called 
Ataxs. This is in fact the general legal term embracing all sacred Fires, matters 
concerning which are designated as xir i dtaxsdn . 40 The most usual Pahlavi 
term for a fire-temple is man i ataxs A 1 and to install a sacred Fire is ataxs 


36 It is this Dar-i mihr which is described by E. G. Browne (see his A year amongst the Persians, 
408-9), who was shown it in 1888 by another brother, Ardashir, then head of the Yazdi Anjoman. 

37 MHD , 27.9 (de Menasce, p. 11). 

38 MHD , 27.10-11. 

39 MHD , 78.12 (de M., 30). 

40 MHD , 34.1, T, 27.1, 3 (de M., 14, 23). 

41 MHD , 110.8 (de M., 30) ; cf. Dk., vi, 301 (ed. Madan, 538.4, 5) ; Sayest ne-sdyest, ix, 5, 
xx, 1 ; Dddistdn i denig , Pursisn 47 (ed. P. K. Anklesaria, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 
1958, 97.26, an % dtaxsdn man , 103.7), 80 (A., 159.15, 18); and further examples apud Tavadia, 
&ns., p. 48, n. The term dar i dtaxs(an) also occurs, 8ns., xx, 8, 9. 
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nisdstanA 2 The word ataxs appears, however, to be largely interchangeable 
with its cognate adur. This is well illustrated by the closing passage of the 
Pahlavi Ataxs Niydyisn, which runs as follows : 43 wuzargih ud rosnih Ataxs 
Wahrdm, adur wuzarg ray, abzdn bawdd, adur an pddixsd perozgar. Adur Gusnasp 
ud Adur Xordad 44 ud Adur Burzen Mihr ud abdrig dduran ud dtaxsdn Tee pad 
dadgah *nisdstag ested, ivuzargih ud rosnih abzdn bawdd. In the Sasanian verses 
which a Manichaean poet, evidently with good knowledge of Zoroastrian usage, 
causes the sacred Fire to speak, it is the Adur which calls for its ritual offering, 
the zohr or dtas-zohr {an hem adur i cid Zardrust . . . d-m bared, o adur . . . zohr 
i pdk)A 5 The phrase dduran ud dtaxsdn , which is generally common, occurs in 
MHD , 46 as well as the term dduran by itself, used for two named Fires that 
individually are called Ataxs A 1 Named Fires, that is, those known by the 
proper names of those by whom or for whom they were founded, appear always 
to have been called Ataxs. The following is a striking example : NWR ’ I 
hwslwb Hwr'nhyt SM pwn ’twr nhyt [MLKT’-n MLKT ’] 4 One Fire {ataxs) by 
the name 44 Famous is Aduranahid ” for Aduranahld, Queen of queens \ 48 It 
seems too that a Fire dedicated to a certain yazata was also by Sasanian custom 
called Ataxs , hence 4 Ataxs Wahrdm, the great Adur ’. One finds further in the 
MHD an ataxs burning in an adurgdh A 9 The term for the priest who serves 
the Fire occurs as ataxs-bandag , 50 evidently the antecedent of the current Irani 
dtas-band, Parsi dtasno bando ; 51 but there is also the parallel expression 
dduran-bandag ; 52 and the 4 service of the Fire 5 is expressed either as bandagih 
% ataxs/bandagih o ataxs, 53 or as bandagih o dduran/dduran bandagih A* The 
contexts suggest that the alternation of singular and plural had significance, 
and that dduran-bandagih was a general term for 4 service of the Fires ’ whereas 


42 See MHD, 29.7 (de M., 13), 46.2-3 (de M., 19), T, 36.7 (de M., 25). 

43 Pahlavi AN, § 18 (Dhabhar, ZXA, p. 45 with p. 312). 

44 See Darmesteter, ZA, i, 153. 

45 See JR AS, 1966, 100-1. 

46 MHD , 50.3, 4 (de M., 19). 

47 MHD, T, 39.12-13 (de M., 27). 

48 KZ, Sabuhr, Pe. 1. 21 (see Henning, BSOS, ix, 4, 1939, 846) ; cf., e.g., MHD, T, 39.12-13 
{Ataxs Abzdn-Ardaser). There are many similar examples in the Pahlavi books and inscriptions. 
In this respect S. Wikander (Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran, 104 f.) may well be right in 
his contention that fire-names with the element Adur instead of Ataxs belong to an older 
tradition ; but the MHD passages do not bear out his general thesis that there was an attempt 
in Sasanian times to avoid the use of adur and words compounded with it. 

49 MHD, 110.4 (de M., 29) ; cf. GBd., xviii, 8 (adurgdh ke-s ataxs andar bud ; ed. T. D. 
Anklesaria, 124.7-8) ; Zadspram, xxix, 4 {ataxs . . . abar adurgdh, twice ; ed. B. T. Anklesaria, 
105) ; and Ddrdb H or mazy dr’s Rivdyat, ed. M. R. Unvala, n, 459.18, transl. Dhabhar, 619, 
where the Atas Bahrdm burns in an adurgdh. The term dtaxsgdh also occurs, e.g., Guj. Abalis, 
i, 5 (ed. Barthelemy ; Chacha, 0, 1) ; Dd., Purs. 47 (A., thesis, 103.11-12). 

50 MHD, 1.7 (de M., 7). 

51 The usual Parsi term is boyvdld, but the older expression is still in use (F. M. Kotwal). 

52 MHD, 101.10 (de M., 29), T, 39.9 (de M., 27). 

53 MHD, 1.9 (de M., 7), 103.5-6 (de M., 29). 

54 MHD, 101.9 (de M., 29), T, 39.9 (de M., 27), T, 40.1 (de M., 28). 
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bandagih i ataxs was that of a specific Fire. 55 The expression xedmat-i dtas/ 
dtasnd xedmat is now used in the latter sense in both communities. 

The lawsuits concerned with Ataxs in the Mddigdn i hazar dadistdn are 
mostly about the trusteeship (sarddnh) of a Fire, or with the shares in property 
or income connected with it. Here again it seems that fundamentally matters 
were not very different in those old days from now. The Ataxs appears usually 
to have been founded by one man, and to have descended in trusteeship to 
members of his own family, either by his will (e.g. dtaxs jpad sarddrih 6 duxt 
i x v es dahed 4 he gives the Fire in trust to his own daughter ’ 56 ), or, if the 
founder died intestate, by the usual laws of inheritance (e.g. ka dtaxs nisdned , 
d-s pus i *pddixsay ud padiruftag ast , ud sarddnh ray framdn ne dahed , widard 
kadag-x v addy, ka pus i padiruftag pad dad meh, sarddr pus i padiruftag 4 if 
(a man) establishes a Fire, then has a padixsay and an adopted son, and he 
gives no instructions about the trusteeship, (when) the master of the house is 
dead, if the adopted son is the elder, the adopted son is the trustee ’ ; 57 dtaxs 
i zan, ke . . . anandarz murd , nisdst, ... 6 soy rased 4 the Fire established by 
a woman who has died intestate, passes to her husband 5 58 ). A difference 
between earlier and later practice is that nowadays Fires have been founded 
only by the wealthy, whose descendants act as trustees without emoluments, 
undertaking the task as a service to religion and the family ; whereas in some 
of the cases brought before the Sasanian courts there was a question of income, 
although whether from the superfluity of the endowment or from offerings to 
the Fire is not always clear. Thus in the case cited above, where the trusteeship 
was to pass to the adopted son, a limiting clause is added : ud agaris nirmad-e 
andar , abag ham-dudagan 4 and if there is profit therein, (he is to share it) with 
the family \ 59 It is evident that all Fires were necessarily endowed ; and only 
one case is mentioned where the endowment was not sufficient. This runs as 
follows: wahmdn mobed bud. ataxs i Rdm-Sabuhr, ka ne hamesag-sdz bud , 
hamesag-sdz kard. ud widard. Mahddur Frdygusnasp, ka an ataxs az xir i x v es 
hamesag-soz ddstan ne sayed, az xir i dudag i Mahddur Frdygusnasp hamesag-sdz 
ddstan ray , padixsay dastwaran i mad estdd hend framdn dddan 60 4 There was 
a certain priest. Since the Fire of Ram-Sabuhr was not perpetual, he made 

55 In the phrase gumbad i ataxSan l wahram , considered by Tavadia, Sns., p. 48, n., it seems 
likely that there is also a straightforward plural, signifying Atas Bahrams in general. The 
‘ service of the Fires * is an instance where the differences between Sasanian and modern society 
make themselves felt; for although the ataxS-bandag or aduran-bandag was one who served the 
Fire, at times evidently in a humbler capacity than a priest (e.g. MHD , 101.8—11, de M., 29, 
where a slave is given by his master to the bandagih l ddurdri), yet the position could also clearly 
be one bringing wealth and honour, or it would hardly have been granted to Mihr-Narseh, the 
Wuzarg-framdddr (MHD, T, 39.8-17, de M., 27). Presumably for a priest appointed to the 
highest position there, the bandagih of certain great Fires could be as dignified and lucrative 
as some rich Christian bishopric. 

56 MHD , 25.8-9 (de M., 9). 

57 MHD , 29.7-9 (de M., 13). 

58 MHD, 27.15-16 (de M., 12). 

59 MHD, 29.9. 

60 MHD, 95.16-96.3 (de M., 31). 
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it perpetual. 61 And he died. Since Mahadur Fraygusnasp cannot maintain that 
Fire perpetually from his own resources, the judges who had met (are) em¬ 
powered to give orders for its maintenance perpetually from the resources of 
the family of Mahadur Fraygusnasp \ 62 It is evident from this that stringent 
measures were taken in the past also to prevent a consecrated Fire growing 
cold. 

In another case, where there is a clear statement about the endowment of 
the Fire, an interesting phrase occurs in the deed of gift. This runs as follows : 
-m dtaxs-e pad warahrdmh 6 dadgah nisdst, ud en x v dstag pad stunh % man x v esih , 
ataxs ddstan, o dtaxs dad 4 I have established a Fire pad warahrdmh 6 dadgah , 
and I have given this property to the Fire in the guardianship of my family, 
for the maintenance of the Fire’. 63 The same phrase occurs of another 
Fire (dtaxs) which a man had founded, and which he now seeks permission to 
move temporarily, so that he may repair the edifice. 64 The word dadgah 
renders Avestan dditya gdtu 4 appointed or proper place ’ ; and the phrase 
6 dadgah nisastan is the regular idiom for installing a sacred Fire, of whatever 
rank, in a sanctuary. 65 The words pad warahrdmh have been interpreted as 
meaning 4 as an Atas Bahrdm ’ ; 66 but there is no support for this translation 
in the texts themselves, and it forces the meaning of the Pahlavi, the more so 
since, in other passages to be cited below, such a rendering would imply a 
change in the identity of the Fire, which is wholly against known Zoroastrian 
practice. A literal translation, namely 4 in victory, victoriously ’ yields a satis¬ 
factory meaning, which accords admirably with the custom of the armed and 
triumphant escorting of a Fire, of whatever grade, to its place in the gumbadA 1 
The sentence thus runs : 4 I have established a Fire victoriously in a proper 
place ’. 

The expression occurs several more times in connexion with the Fire named 
’ twrlwkA 8 This third category of Fire was, like the unparticularized Ataxs, 
usually established by an individual, and was similarly endowed. The following 

61 Presumably, that is, since it had not sufficient endowments to maintain it, he re-endowed 
it. It is not justifiable to translate ataxs . . . ka ne hamesag-soz bud as ‘ Feu . . . qui n’etait 
pas perpetuel ’, and to assume from this that there existed a distinct category of Fires founded 
as temporary. 

62 Mahadur Fraygusnasp was presumably the heir of the nameless priest, and had inherited 
the responsibility of the Fire, but in his turn he found the endowment inadequate, and was not 
able to supplement it himself. 

63 MHD, T, 39.5-7 (de M., 27). 

64 MHD, 110.7-8 (de M., 30). 

65 e.g. GBd., xviii, 8 (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, 124.14-15), where it is said that by Yima Adur 
X v arrah 6 dadgah . . . nisdst estad , and 13 (ed. T. D. A., 125.14) that by Vistaspa Adur Burzen 
Mihr ... o dadgah niSast; cf. Zand i Vohuman Yast, iv, 5, vii, 24 ; and the Pahlavi Ataxs 
Niydyisn , above, p. 59. 

64 ‘ in its state of the holy Varharan Fire ’, S. J. Bulsara, The laws of the ancient Persians, 
600 ; ‘ en Feu Vrahran ’ de M., loc. cit., and with a discussion, 44 f. 

« 7 This is now described in Parsi books of ritual as installing the Fire ‘ with buzorgi \ 

68 This spelling occurs three times, MHD, 26.17, 27.6, T, 37.4. The variants are ’ twwrlwk, 
31.9, 10, and (by evident error) Hwrlww, 27.8. In all but the last instance the word ends with 
the final formal n- stroke. 
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case shows how essential it was considered to maintain this type of Fire also 
in perpetuity : 69 Farr ox x v dstag hamag 6 zan udfrazend i *padixsdy 70 dad, us 
pas ’twwrlwk nisast 71 ud x v astag hamag awis dad. ne wizir dwist 72 ka ’twwrlwk 
dastdnh 73 pad miydn, x v dstag az zan ud frazend ahaz 74 stad 75 ud 5 9 twwrlwk 
dad. man wizir padis kard : ne dwist 7 * azis x v ad dadistdn nest, ce in juddar 
hawed ku ka x v astag pad 77 6 zan ud frazend dad ud pas he frdseh ayah graw 
kuneh ayah aham staneh, ce zan ud frazend ke x v dstag 78 awis dad , padiz rah i 
x v dstag sarddrih an aham he abdyed toxtan , ud an x v dstag drist abayed ddstan 
‘ Farrox gave all his property to his padixsdy wife and children. And after¬ 
wards he established an 9 twwrlwk , and gave all his property to it. The deed 
was not sealed. Since the maintenance of the ’ twwrlwk (is) essential, the property 
was taken back from the wife and children, and given to the 5 twwrlwk . My 
decision is taken concerning it: (although the deed) is not sealed, the judg¬ 
ment is not in fact against it. For this is otherwise than if he had given the 
property to his wife and children, and then had sold it or pledged it or taken 
a mortgage upon it. 79 For 80 the wife and children to whom the property was 
given must pay off that debt by recourse to the trusteeship of the property. 
And they must keep the property intact \ 81 Although the judgment is given 
with the usual brevity and elisions, the meaning appears plain. Two con¬ 
siderations lead the judge to set aside the original will and uphold the second, 
unsealed, one. Firstly, the second will benefits an essential cause, the main¬ 
tenance of a sacred Fire. Secondly, the wife and children are not left destitute 
(as they would have been if the husband had dissipated his property), but as 
trustees of the endowment enjoy part of the income, from which they can 
moreover pay off the debts upon the estate. 82 But this they must do from 
income only, not being entitled to sell any part of the trust-property. 

69 MHD , 31.8-15 (de M., 13-14). There is temerity in attempting a translation of any passage 
of the MHD without first steeping oneself in its difficult legal idiom ; and, with Father de 
Menasce, one awaits eagerly the translation of Dr. Anahit Perikhanian, who has devoted so 
many years to this exacting task. 

70 MS p'tyxs'yh ’. 

71 MS YXBWNt before YTYBWNst, evidently by copyist’s error. 

72 MS XTYMWNyt. 

73 sic ; de M., sastarih. 

74 MS L'WXR; deM., ul. 

75 MS YNSBWN-xK 

76 MS XTYMWNyt. 

77 MS BR\ 

78 MS xw'stlc xw'stlc ; the repetition is evidently a copyist’s error, as Bartholomae notes 
(Zum sas. Recht , I, p. 24, n. 2). 

79 According, as Bartholomae observes (op. cit., i, p. 24, n. 1), as to whether the property 
concerned were moveables or fixed estate. On aham in the sense of ‘ mortgage ’ see ibid., i, 43. 

80 As Bartholomae observes (p. 24, n. 2), the force of this ce is difficult to understand. 

81 So Bartholomae ; ‘ en paix ’ de Menasce. But it is not justifiable to render drist in this 
way, simply because its cognate drod is represented by the ideogram SRM. The Semites invoke 
peace in greeting, the Iranians of old called down wholeness or health upon one another. The 
equation of words is on account of usage, not meaning. 

82 The existence of such debts appears to have been one ground for contesting the unsealed 


will. 
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In this case the litigation is about the endowment of an 'twrlwh as such. 
The other cases concerning an ’ twrlwk are brought after a change has been 
made in its status. The following is the judgment in the simplest of them : 
’twrlwk i has nisaned , ud has pad warahranih 5 dadgah nisdst, pad dudag i oy 
he pad warahranih 6 dadgah nisdst , rawed 83 4 An ’ twrlwh which one person 
establishes, and which is installed by another person victoriously in a proper 
place, passes to the family of him who installed it victoriously in a proper 
place \ 84 Another case is similar : Adurfarnbag 'twrlww nisdst ud x v dstag awis 
dad ud sarddr padis gurnard, ud pas zdr-x v ard be hard ud pad warahranih 6 
dadgah nisdst. Wdyhayydr guft hu : bud he payhdrisn en bud hu tis i sardarih 
juddar be bud , ce an zaman 9 twrlww bud. be-sdn juddar be ne hard 85 4 Adurfarn¬ 
bag established an *’twrlwh and endowed it with property and appointed a 
trustee for it. And afterwards it (the Fire) was given the zoAr-offering, 86 and 
installed victoriously in a proper place. Wayhayyar has said : Some disputed 
about this, that the matter of the trusteeship was altered, because at that time 
(when the trust was established) it was (only) an *'twrlwh ; but they had not 
altered it (i.e. the trust) ’. 

Both these cases suggest that the ’twrlwh was a relatively humble Fire, 
which, though properly established and endowed, might burn in a place other 
than a dadgah , i.e. a duly constructed sanctuary. This interpretation accords 
well with two other cases, both concerned with the placing of an ’twrlwh in 
a former idol-temple. The first of these is as follows : 87 abar oy bay Xusrau 
i Kawadan mard-e haha nam bud ud mard-e Adurtohm ndm bud. pad zamig 
xanag 88 pad uzdescar ddst. ceonisdn framan ud dastwarih i mdbeddn , uzdes azis 
hand ud ' twrlwh-e padis nisdst. ha an ’twrlwh abaz 6 diwan i hardagan hdmist 
hard , az apursisn t Kaha ud Adurtohm an zamig az an 9 twrlwh an [Kaha ud an] 
Adurtohm usdn frazenddn ud awadagdn ddstan ray framan. Kaha ud Adurtohm 
an ’twrlwh pad warahranih o dadgah nisdst ud an ataxs pad sardarih ta Kaha 
ud Adurtohm zindag bud Kaha ud Adurtohm ddst 4 In the reign of His Majesty 
Khusrau I Kawadan, there was a man called Kaka and a man called Adurtohm. 
On a piece of land they had a house as an idol-temple. In accordance with the 
order and injunction of the Mobeds, they removed the idol from it and 
established an 5 twrlwh therein. When it was desired to bring that 5 twrlwh back 
to the Diwan i Kardagan , Kaka and Adurtohm not consenting, an order (was 
given) that Kaka and Adurtohm and their children and descendants should 

83 MHD, 26.17-27.1 (de M., 10). 

84 MHD, 26.17-27.1 (de M., 10). 

85 MHD, 27.5-6 (de M., 11). 

86 MS zwlhwlt', which de Menasce reads tentatively as zur-xvart and proposes rendering as 
4 falsification \ The context suggests, however, that at the change in its status the dtas-zdhr or 
fat-offering to Fire (see JRAS, 1966, 100 ff.) was made to the ’ twrlwk, whereby it became ‘ zdhr- 
consuming \ The expression does not appear to be attested elsewhere ; but for the sequence 
of ideas cf. GBd., xviii, 17 : ataxs . . . zohr dahend ud 6 dadgah nisdnend (ed. T. D. A., 126.5-6). 
The spelling zwr for zwhr is not uncommon. 

87 MHD, T, 37.2-8 (de M., 25). 

A 

88 MS ; Bulsara and de Menasce read havand. 
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keep that piece of land with that ’ twrlwk . Kaka and Adurtohm installed that 
5 twrlwJc victoriously in a proper place ; and as long as Kaka and Adurtohm 
lived, they maintained that Fire in trusteeship \ The interpretation of this 
interesting passage seems to be that Kaka and Adurtohm were idol-worshippers, 
who were constrained to remove their idol and let a sacred Fire be established 
in its place. After the Hivrlwk had burnt there for a period of purification, 89 
the Ministry concerned was prepared to take it back into its own care and 
charge ; but by this time the two men had become converted to the Good 
Religion, and wanted to keep the Fire and to endow it with the land on which 
the idol-temple stood. This was permitted, and an order given that they and 
their descendants should keep both the Fire, and the land in trust for it; 
after which the men built a proper sanctuary for the Fire, and installed it 
there with fitting ceremony. 

The other passage is somewhat similar, and runs as follows 90 : *dn 91 
’twrlwk i mard, ka dddwar pad gydg ku uzdes-kadag bud , uzdes azis kand , nisdst, 
ka-s sarddr i x v esawand pad ndmcist ne paydag bud , mard i pad warahrdmh 
6 dadgah nisdst , pad sarddr ddst 4 That ’ twrlwk which a man established in a 
place where there was an idol-house, when a judge had removed the idol 
from it, since no trustee of his own family was expressly appointed by him, the 
man who (subsequently) installed it victoriously in a proper place maintained 
(it) as trustee ’. 

Thus in all passages of MHD the ’ twrlwk appears as a minor Fire, which 
can be established in various places, but can also be installed in an appointed 
sanctuary. When not burning in a dddgdh , it is referred to as 4 (only) an 
’ twrlwk ’, but once established in a gumbad it may also be called an Ataxs. The 
reading of the word presents a problem. The spelling suggests a compound, 
and de Menasce has proposed interpreting it as Atur-rok , meaning presumably 
something like 4 Flame of Fire \ 92 Another possibility is to assume a mere 
repetition of letters, such as is not uncommon with the word adur itself. One 
can then read ’ twwlwk , and the variant as ’ twwwlwk ; and accordingly tran¬ 
scribe as Adurog , 4 Little Fire \ 93 Since the sense of this accords with the 
MHD passages, this interpretation is adopted here. 

89 For the installing of a sacred Fire in an idol-temple, after the overthrow of the dews who 
inhabited it, cf. GBd., xxxiii, 28 (ed. T. D. A., 218.3^4), xviii, 12 (ed. T. D. A., 125.5-7); Z Vohuman 
Yt., vii, 26, 36, 37. 

99 MHD, 94.3-6 (de M., 31). 

91 MS taken here as a corruption of ZK. Bulsara and de Menasce accept it as the 
ideogram for hazar , and render as * 1,000 ’. 

92 op. cit., 44 f. ; Bulsara interpreted the word as Atur-rukn ‘ the pillar/seat of the Holy- 
Flame ’. 

93 The word adur is regularly spelt Hwwr (or ’ twr n ) ; and this form occurs also in compounds, 
e.g. adurgdh , spelt Hwwrg’s. The real anomaly in the present word is the use of l instead of the 
r/w letter ; but without it one would have had a word written *'twwwwk , evidently too 
ambiguous a spelling even for Pahlavi conventions. Already at the older stage of the word 
(see below), when the Z-orthography was evidently established, one would otherwise have had 
the awkward spelling *'tivwk. 
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A word spelt Hlwk occurs, moreover, in parallel Pahlavi glosses to two 
paragraphs of the Vendidad , Fargard viii, 81 and 96. 94 The Avestan of §§ 81-96 
is concerned with the reward due hereafter to a man who brings to the dnitya 
gdtu 16 kinds of fires which have suffered pollution, from that which has had 
dead matter put upon it, down to the herdsman’s and the household fires. 
In § 81 the question runs as follows: yd air dm nasu.pakdm dditim gdtum 
avi ava.baraiti , cvat ahmai naire mizddm cmhat pasca astasca baohanhasca 
vi . urvistim ; and the answer is yaOa . . . baevard dtard . saokanqm dditim gdtum 
avi ava . baraiti. The Pahlavi translation of this answer is : ceon ka-s andar 
axw i astomand bewar dtaxs i sozdg 6 an i dadihd gdh abar burd he, and this 
then is glossed : ku-s bewar Hlwkfraz 6 ataxs warahrdn nisdst he. 

This and the following paragraphs have been generally interpreted as con¬ 
cerned with the establishment of an Atas Bahram ; but the eighth Fargard 
otherwise deals solely with questions of cleansing from pollution or sin ; and 
it is most improbable that in the heart of such a chapter there should suddenly 
occur injunctions for the consecration of the most sacred of all holy Fires. 
It is of course true that it is the flames of 16 polluted and tormented fires 
which, many times purified and consecrated, are united redemptively to form 
an Atas Bahram ; but in Fargard viii it is not a question of the deliberate 
gathering of such fires for this high purpose, but rather of rescuing them when 
and where they chance to be found. This appears clearly from the preceding 
§§ 73-8, which are concerned with what a Mazda-worshipper should do if, 
4 walking or running or riding or driving ’ (paSa ayantdm vd tacintdm vd 
bardmndm vd vazdmndm) he comes upon a fire on which dead matter ( nasa) is 
being burnt. It is enjoined that he should instantly 95 set about purifying it, 
by kindling from its flame another fire (if possible with the same kind of wood), 
and then another and then another, each time letting the preceding fire grow 
cold, until by the ninth kindling the fire is again free from all pollution, and 
may receive the offering of sweet-smelling woods. 

This purifying of polluted fire is in itself a meritorious act; but in the 
following §§ 81-96 it is further said that if a man then brings the purified fire 
to the daitya gdtu (i.e. of a consecrated Fire), his reward hereafter will be great 
in proportion to the pollution originally suffered by that fire. This remains in 
fact the basic ritual (successive kindlings from a polluted fire, and then a uniting 
of the purified flame, consecrated by the recital of Avesta, with the sacred Fire) 
of the ceremony of atas buzorg kardan (tas mas kartwun), which is still carried 
out many times each year in Yazd and its villages, as an act of piety or 
expiation. 96 A similar ritual, although naturally exalted and elaborated, is also 

84 Spiegel, 124.13, 126.11. This word was rendered as dtarnak by Bartholomae (Air. Wb. t 
319), but as atro by B. T. Anklesaria in his Pahl. Vendidad, 220. 

95 He is in fact permitted, under these ancient laws, first to lull the man who has committed 
this outrage ; hardly a likely ritual requirement if it were a question of the purposeful gathering 
of fires for hallowing. 

96 See JR AS, 1966, 111. It is hoped to describe this ritual in detail elsewhere. It is of course 
debatable whether there is scriptural authority for the actual uniting of the purified flame with 
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enjoined for the re-purification of the Atas Bahrarn itself, should the sacred 
Fire become contaminated by the look or touch of a juddin. 91 

In § 81 it is further said that by bringing such suffering fire to the sacred 
Fire a man gains as much merit as if he were to bring to it‘ 1,000 atard.saoka 5 
an Avestan hapax (found otherwise only in the parallel § 96), which the Pahlavi 
renders closely as ataxh i sozdg , and explains by ’ tlwk . Here again Irani practice 
is illuminating. It is the custom, still observed in Yazd and its villages, to 
carry to a Dar-i mihr every tas-i yaste, that is, every ordinary fire which has 
been used in ritual, and has been consecrated through the recital of Avesta ; 
and it was formerly the custom, much enjoined in the Rivdyats , 98 further to 
carry each year the lesser sacred Fires of the Dar-i mihrs to the sanctuary of 
the Atas Bahrarn (cf. the Yd. phrase frdz d dtaxs warahran), where there was 
a special place for them to be put to grow cold." Thus the Avesta seems to 
mean, and is interpreted by the Sasanian commentator as meaning, that though 
it is meritorious thus to take pure Fire to the Atas Bahrarn , it is an act of even 
greater merit to bring to it the cleansed flame of sullied fire, redemptively. 
For, as Darmesteter observed : 4 The Bahrarn fire ... as the earthly representa¬ 
tive of the heavenly fire ... is the sacred centre to which every earthly fire 
longs to return, in order to be united again, as much as possible, with its 
native abode \ 100 

the sacred Fire itself. The Vd. passage simply enjoins bringing the purified fire to the sanctuary, 
as was the custom with the lesser holy Fires, see further below. 

97 This ceremony is described in detail by Hormaz P. Pavry in his ‘ High liturgies relating 
to baj-dharnd ’ (Bombay, 1938, in Gujarati), 257-8, who gives as his authority the ‘ Rivdyat of 
78 questions ’, and the paw-malial book of a Qadiml priest. Thus both his sources are ultimately 
Iranian. It seems all too likely that such a ritual became necessary more than once in conquered 
Iran ; whereas probably the need for it never arose in India, where the Parsis guarded the 
Iranshdh and the Navsari Fire with dogged courage, and had no other Atas Bahrdms before the 
tranquil nineteenth century. According to Pavry (kindly translated by Ervad Kotwal), the 
ritual of re-purification takes nine days, during which one of the dtas-bandagdn undergoes, 
vicariously, the baraAnom of nine nights for the Fire. During this time there are nine kindlings 
from the flame of the Atas Bahrain , one on each day, in nine purified dfrinagdns within the 
gumbad itself, the fire in one being allowed to grow cold when the fire in the next has been kindled 
from it. On the tenth day (or eleventh, according to Navsari baraAnom practice) the Fire is once 
more enthroned in its own great afrinagdn , and the boy dddan ceremony, which has been inter¬ 
mitted, is performed again. 

98 See Unvala, I, 72, 73, 76 ; Dhabhar, 60-1. 

99 See Acta Orientalia , xxx, 1966, 63-4. 

100 SBE, iv, p. 115, n. 2. For centuries after their arrival in India the Parsis had only the 
one sacred Fire, the Iranshdh ; and they in general recited prayers at their household fires, 
which were kept ever-burning (as they still are in strictly orthodox Parsi and Irani homes). 
Since each Parsi household was a fortress of the faith, that no juddin might enter, the purity 
of these fires was preserved. Thus even in the ancient Wadi Dar-i mihr of Navsari, founded 
some 800 years ago by the first priest to come there from Sanjan, there was for a long time no 
perpetual Fire burning. Fire for the rituals performed there was brought daily from one of the 
priests’ homes near-by, to which it was afterwards carried back again. Accordingly the former 
practice of taking household fire to the Dar-i mihr , and the Dar-i mihr Fire to the Atas Bahrarn , 
was naturally lost sight of in India. When the Navsari Atas Bahrarn was established, it was 
necessary for the Parsi priests to consult Pahlavi and Persian documents for the forgotten ritual, 
see the Qisseh-i Zartustidn-i Hindustan , 11. 527-42 (apud J. J. Modi, Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Or. Inst., 17, 1930, 40-1). It is an interesting minor point that in the account given there of the 
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It seems then that the Avestan hapax dtard . saoka means ‘ embers of fire ’ ; 
and that the Sasanian glossator clarified the passage by explaining that in this 
context the word implies the 5 tlwk , i.e. the lesser sacred Fire. The word of the 
Vendidad gloss is thus evidently the same as that of the MHD passages ; and 
the spelling supports the reading there of Adurog , from earlier Adarog. 

It is evidently the same word which occurs again in the Pazand Menog l 
Xrad , liii, 4, 101 which runs as follows : liar roz se bar . . . padlra mdh u atas 
l vahrdm ay do dtas l adaro . . . namaz u stdisn kunesn u spdsddr buesn ‘ every 
day, thrice, one should bow down and utter praises to the Moon and the Atas 
l Bahrdm or the Atas l Adaro , and one should be thankful \ The Atas l Adaro , 
rendered by Neryosang as agni adaroya (in context, agnesca adaroyasya), is 
evidently used here generally of the lesser sacred Fires, in antithesis to the 
Atas Bahrdm , the ddur wuzarg. This appears to be the usage also in the 
Vendidad gloss. 

In the Parslk rendering of the MX passage the words are written as ^z3\ 
jji I, but they are translated into Persian as dtas-i ddardn. 102 This leads one 

back to a consideration of the current terms for the lesser Fires, namely Adardn 
and Dddgdh. To take the latter first, the similarities between it and the Adurog 
of the MHD passages are immediately striking. Both are minor Fires, con¬ 
secrated and endowed, which may either burn in an unsanctified place, or be 
installed in a sanctuary with ceremonies similar to those of the greater Fires. 
(Thus the Adurog established by Adurfarnbag and subsequently installed in 
a sanctuary was presumably at first a private Fire, such as were established 
by wealthy Zoroastrians in later times. 103 ) The likelihood is, then, that the 
Sasanian Adurog and the later Dddgdh are in fact identical, and that the latter 
name is simply a contraction of Adurog l (pad) dddgdh , 104 This term would 
have been proper for two lesser Fires : the one which burns in a gumbad , the 
‘ appointed place 5 for a sacred Fire duly installed for public worship, and the 
other which burns near the daxma , the ‘ appointed place ’ for the dead. Since 
these two categories comprise by far the largest number of lesser Fires, it is 
no wonder if the contraction came to be used as a specific term for them all, 
with the loss of the distinction originally implied. The spread of such a con¬ 
traction would account also for the disappearance of the Sasanian word Adurog 
from later usage. 

consecration of the Atas Bahrdm it is said that when the 16 fires had been consecrated, they 
were placed together in one adust ( Qisseh , 1. 676 ; Modi, 48 : be yek aduSt nihdde dtasanrd). This 
word was evidently therefore still used in its ancient sense by the Parsis in the eighteenth century, 
see further Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1966, 56-8. 

101 ed. West, 50. 

102 see West, glossary, 34. 

103 Another point of similarity exists if the interpretation of zor-x v ard offered above is correct. 
The present Parsi equivalent of the dtaA-zdhr is the mdchi of sandalwood, which is offered 
particularly by many families at the uthamna (fourth-day) ceremony; but this offering would 
not be made to a Fire other than one installed in a gumbad (F. M. Kotwal). 

104 Similar strong contractions are not uncommon in Zoroastrian religious usage, e.g. nirang , 
which is a contraction of nirang l db ud gomez yastan. 
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Once the consecration itself is over, there need be little difference in ritual 
or worship between the Dddgdh installed in a sanctuary and served by priests, 
and an Adardn, and the ordinary worshipper is in general aware of it only 
when he recites the Atas Niydyes with its Pazand conclusion, in which the 
words gurze xorreh awazaydd are followed by Atas Bahrdm , or Adardn , or 
Dddgdh, according to whichever Fire he stands before. 105 In the main, Irani 
and Parsi alike are conscious chiefly of the distinction between the royal Atas 
Bahrdm on the one hand, and the lesser Fires, without particularization, on 
the other. This evidently represents the long tradition of the community, as 
attested, for example, in the Menog l Xrad passages cited above. In the pub¬ 
lished Persian Rivdyats too there are only two categories of Fires distinguished, 
that is the Atas Bahrdm and the lesser Fires, collectively sometimes referred 
to simply as Atasgdh , 106 but more usually comprised under the term Atas 
Adardn. 107 Thus in the Rivdyats the name of the Fire of the second grade 
appears to be used collectively for both kinds of lesser Fire, whereas in the 
Menog % Xrad that of the Fire of the third grade was so used. The current 
term for the second category of Fire, Adardn, is a contraction also. Its name 
has been variously analysed, as meaning either £ (a Fire) for fires 5 because the 
embers of other fires are brought to it, 108 or £ (a Fire) of fires 5 because four 
ordinary fires are brought together for its consecration, whereas the Dddgdh 
is consecrated from a single fire. 109 The equivalent term in the MHD appears 
to be simply Ataxs. 

The xir % dtaxsdn of the Sasanian lawbook, with the founding and main¬ 
taining of three kinds of sacred Fires, thus illustrates yet again the profound 
conservatism of Zoroastrian observance ; because of this conservatism, light is 
often shed by present customs upon obscurer points in the ancient books. 110 

105 This Pazand conclusion, as it is recited now in India, is kindly supplied by Ervad Kotwal 
(for it is not given by Dhalla) ; see also Spiegel, Khorda-Avesta , with minor variants. It is a 
rendering of the words from the Pahlavi version of AN, § 18, given above, p. 59. The full text 
runs as follows : gorze xorreh awazaydd atas bahrdm/adardn/dddgdh adarfrah , adardn sdh perozgar, 
ddar gusnasp , ddar xordad, ddar burzin mihir , awar l adardn ud dtasdn ke pad dddgdh nesdst ested, 
gurze xorreh awazaydd mlno karko amdwand perozgar. It is evidently the variation in the name 
of the Fire before which the prayer is said that is implied in the expression found in the Rivdyats 
‘ the Niydyes of Atas Adardn \ see Unvala, i, 74.5, Dhabhar, 63. 

106 See Unvala, i, 67.8 and 68.6 (with the additional words from H.F. given by Dhabhar, 
p. 57, n. 4). 

107 With such minor variants as Atas Adar (Unvala, I, 74.5) and simply Adar (ibid., 74.8). 
Dhabhar in his admirable (and admirably indexed) translation of Rivdyats gives the term dddgdh 
as occurring once in connexion with a Fire, used of the sanctuary of an AtaA Bahrdm ; but in 
the Persian text (Unvala, I, 168.16) the word in question appears as dargah ‘ court ’. Thus the 
only usage of dddgdh in the published Rivdyats is as a synonym for daxma. As Dhabhar points 
out (p. 62, n. 6), the description of the consecration of an Adardn fire given in the Rivdyat of 
Kaus Kamdin (Unvala, I, 73.4-13) is in fact that of a Dddgdh fire, so that the term Adardn 
seems to have been loosely used. 

108 This is the explanation given by West, presumably on priestly authority, see SBE, xxiv, 
p. 96, n. 5. 

109 This is the interpretation now generally accepted by Parsi priests. 

110 It is hoped in a subsequent article to discuss some of the ‘ fondations pieuses ’ of the 
MHD passages in the light of later usages. 
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ON MITHRA’S PART IN ZOROASTRIANISM 

By Mary Boyce 

One of the great problems in the study of Zoroastrianism has been to deter¬ 
mine what were the new elements in Zoroaster’s teachings—elements which 
roused such bitter hostility among his own people that he was driven to seek 
exile and to find his first converts among strangers. It is a problem because, 
through comparison with the Vedie religion, it has been possible to establish 
a good deal about the religion of the Iranians before Zoroaster, and naturally 
even more is known about the religion of the Zoroastrian church after him ; 
and the two are remarkably and disconcertingly similar, as if the second were 
in many respects a natural development of the first, without any break in 
continuity, whereas neither is very fully or clearly reflected in Zoroaster’s own 
highly complex Gdthds. Western scholars have fairly generally sought to explain 
this apparent anomaly by postulating that in many points of doctrine the 
religion of the Zoroastrian church is not in fact that preached by its prophet; 
they suppose, that is, that the followers of Zoroaster fairly rapidly betrayed his 
teachings and evolved a syncretic religion in which they reverted to many 
ancient beliefs and observances which he himself had denounced. 

This interpretation has been strongly challenged by the late and much 
regretted M. Mole, in his massive work Culte , mythe et cosmologie dans VIran 
ancien. 1 In this book Mole summed up the above theory in the following terms : 
4 Trois phases s’y dessinent. Polytheisme du type vedique au point de depart; 
condamnation violente de ce polytheisme par la reforme zoroastrienne ; sa 
restauration partielle par un syncretisme batard triomphant. These, antithese, 
synthese. Habile schema dialectique ! ’ 2 In criticizing this ‘ habile schema ’ 
Mole maintained that there was too much of a tendency among Western scholars 
to see Zoroaster in the light of a modern idealization, as someone practising a 
purely intellectual religion and rejecting all existing observances. As he justly 
says : ‘ Ce culte sans rituel, sans sacrifice, cette adoration purement mentale 
telle que l’on se plait a la reconstruire pour le zoroastrisme primitif, cadre mal 
avec tout ce que nous savons du contexte religieux du premier millenaire 
avant notre ere \ 3 He further pointed out that the postulated ‘ syncretic ’ 
system showed a remarkable continuity with the old polytheistic one, and argued 
that it was strange that it should have been carried out ‘ avec une connaissance 
profonde tant de la structure interne du pantheon “ pai'en ” que du principe qui 
avait motive sa condamnation. En effet, l’identite d’Ahura Mazda avec Varuna 
admise, le systeme de F Avesta non-gathique apparait comme une transformation 
du systeme aryen a partir du principe meme de la doctrine gathique ’. 4 He 
further stressed those results of modern scholarship which have established more 
and more links between the Gdthds and Yedic religion. As he roundly puts it: 
e II est certain que tous les elements de la doctrine gathique sont presents dans 


1 Paris, 1963. 


2 ibid., 17. 


3 ibid., 4. 


4 ibid., 18. 
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la religion vedique .... Sans doute, le systeme gathique en tant que systeme 
ne se retrouve pas dans l’lnde ; il reste qu’il represente nn developpement 
consequent des tendances qui y sont latentes ’. 5 He adds : ‘ nous ne voulons 
pas nier ... que les Gatha ne presentent une conception plus elevee de la divinite, 
plus epuree en tout cas, que la plupart des hymnes rituels du Veda dont on sent 
la proche parente avec elles ; mais cette difference ne necessite pas 1’intervention 
d’un reformateur individuel et conscient a un moment determine de l’histoire \ 6 
Broadly speaking, then, Mole’s own thesis is that there was in fact no reform 
of the old Iranian religion by Zoroaster, but instead a steady uninterrupted 
development of that faith ; and that there was possibly no historical Zoroaster 
at all. On this latter point his book is, however, far from clear ; for unfortu¬ 
nately, after a lucid and striking preamble, he enters that curious world 
dominated by the ‘ trois fonctions ’, in which men and gods, history and myth 
merge in a misty twilight of correspondences, and precision and clarity are lost. 7 
Thus for most of the book Mole treats Zoroaster as a myth. c Le representant 
mythique de la royaute est Yam, celui de la Religion (du sacerdoce), Zoroastre 
le Spitamide.’ 8 Zoroaster, as a mythical figure, was ‘ le premier pretre, le 
premier guerrier, le premier agriculteur ’, with a c polyvalence fonctionnelle ’. 9 
Moreover, Gayomard, Zoroaster, and Sosyans form a ‘ series 5 of‘ trois Hommes 
Parfaits ’ 10 ; but ‘ THomme Parfait ... est surtout Zoroastre, le Sauveur 
preexistant, archetype de l’humanite qu’il sauvera ’. 11 His appearance in the 
Gathas is as such an archetype. ‘ II n’est pas question de la revelation d’une 
nouvelle religion, ni d’un message apporte aux hommes.’ 12 Yet somehow 
Mole manages to reconcile these statements with the likelihood that at some 
undetermined place and time this archetypal Zoroaster was also born, as a 
prophet, upon earth ; 13 but this he regards as a wholly unimportant fact in the 
history of the religion which attached itself to his name. This religion, inevitably, 
he considers to be tripartite. There was the ‘ Gathic ’ religion, sacerdotal, and 
‘ corresponding ’ to Zoroaster. This was esoteric, a cult for initiates. ‘ Issu d’un 
office du renouvellement du temps et indissolublement liee a lui, la doctrine des 
Gatha place le renouveau de la vie et sa preservation au centre de son interet.’ 14 
Then there was the ‘ royal ’ religion, ‘ corresponding ’ to Vistaspa (also treated 
as a figure of myth) or to Yima. This religion, exemplified in the Younger Avesta 
and the Old Persian inscriptions, was polytheistic, and had ‘ la fonction 
sociale \ 15 Thirdly, there was the general plebeian religion, also polytheistic, 
whose independent existence might not be suspected but for Herodotus and 
‘ quelques textes pehlevis \ 16 All these religions, Mole maintained, were 
‘ egalement legitimes et orthodoxes ’ 17 ; and all had an unbroken continuity 


5 ibid., 5-6. « ibid., 6. 

7 It is much to be regretted that J. Brough’s brilliant demonstration of the weakness of the 
evidence for the tripartite system (‘ The tripartite ideology of the Indo-Europeans : an experi¬ 
ment in method ’, BSOAS , xxn, 1, 1959, 69-85) has not been more effective in checking this type 

of schematic interpretation. 

8 op. cit., 58. 9 ibid., 466. 10 ibid., 485. 11 ibid., 521. 12 ibid., 530. 

13 See ibid., 522, 530-1. 14 ibid., 24. 15 ibid., 27. 16 ibid., 74. 17 ibid., 85. 
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with the remote Indo-Iranian past. Why they should all three have attached 
themselves to the name of Zoroaster is never clearly explained ; but this appears 
to be attributed to Zoroaster’s postulated ‘ polyvalence fonctionnelle ’ as a 
figure of myth. What remains wholly obscure is why and when these three 
separate religions, held to be common to the Iranian peoples as a whole, should 
have united to evolve a single canon of scripture, composed entirely in an 
otherwise unknown language of north-eastern Iran. 

These abstract speculations, bewildering in themselves, lose all validity if 
tested against the realities of the Zoroastrian faith. Firstly, there is no trace in 
Zoroastrianism of esoteric teachings, of ‘ une doctrine des mysteres \ It is 
true that priests and the laity live their slightly separate lives, and that Avesta 
is not to be taught to the unworthy ; but ‘ F initiation des adeptes ’, to which 
Mole repeatedly refers, is the investiture with the Jcusti, which is common to all 
Zoroastrians, men and women, priests and the laity. As for mysteries, there is 
not a single religious ceremony, not even the most sacred, to which laymen are 
not welcomed by the celebrating priests. It is only non-Zoroastrians who are 
excluded ; within the faith all may participate. The whole of the Avesta was, 
moreover, translated during the Sasanian period into the current vernacular, 
and priests laboured at its exposition in that generally-understood tongue. 
Neither at that or any other period is there evidence for a threefold division 
within Zoroastrianism, other than what can be procured by the arbitrary 
juxtaposition of different types of composition, from different periods and 
regions, and of utterly dissimilar authorship. 

The Zoroastrian tradition is firm that the Zoroastrian church is one, and that 
it was founded by Zoroaster, who was a great prophet but a mortal man, living 
at a particular time in history. All the marvellous legends of his birth and life 
have not obscured this basic tenet. The day of Zoroaster’s death is remembered 
each year in Iran and India, on Ruz Khorsed, Mah Dai, and a bdj (i.e. the dron 
ceremony) is then solemnized in his honour. This service is celebrated for him as 
for a righteous man who has died, an asd ravan ; and since no Zoroastrian act of 
worship may be offered to a human being, however holy, the service is celebrated 
with the xsnuman of Arda Fravas, but with a special intention (ndmcisti) for 
the soul of Zoroaster ( Zartust Spitaman aso frohar). 18 This liturgical fact is of 
primary importance as evidence for Zoroaster’s human existence. If his own 
followers have resisted the pious temptation to make their prophet divine, there 
seems little justification for juddins to do so. 

Yet however little one may be prepared to accept Mole’s thesis, that 
Zoroaster was a mythical figure c corresponding ’ vaguely with a tripartite 
religion, nevertheless the premises on which he bases this thesis seem sound, 
namely that Zoroastrianism shows a striking continuity with what can be 
deduced of the pre-Zoroastrian religion, and that even in the Gdthds ‘ il n’y a pas 

18 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., Bombay, 
1937, 346. When in the Avesta ( Yt ., xiii, 89) Zoroaster is hailed as the first priest, warrior, and 
farmer, it is explicitly said that it was as a corporeal being that he fulfilled these roles. 
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de rupture avec le monde indo-iranien \ 19 If while rejecting the deductions one 
approves the premises, then it becomes desirable to draw fresh deductions from 
these. In doing so it seems reasonable to the present writer to accord a greater 
respect than has been offered of late to the traditions of the Zoroastrians 
themselves ; for, to adapt the words of a Christian apologist, there is ‘ the 
a priori consideration that it is more likely that a spiritual and highly ethical 
movement such as the [Zoroastrian] church should be established upon that 
Church’s true witness to and understanding of its founder than the reverse \ 20 
There appears indeed a basic improbability in the theory that such a religion, 
which has survived for at least two and a half millennia, keeping a lofty ethic 
and spiritual values intact, should have in its early history a development which 
has been called ‘ das bose Kapitel der Verfalschung des Zarathustraglaubens \ 21 
The Zoroastrian church undeniably preserves the teachings of its prophet 
within a liturgical framework embodying Old Iranian religious beliefs ; and the 
ancient cult of Fire and the Aaoma-ritual are continued at the centre of its 
observance. The veneration of Fire is mentioned in the Gdthds themselves ; and 
of the Ifiaoma- offering, which forms the main act of Zoroastrian worship, it has 
been justly said that ‘ it seems contrary to the evidence of the history of religions 
that a cult which had been fervently denounced by the founder of a religion 
should have been adopted ... by that founder’s earliest disciples \ 22 Zoroaster’s 
supposed denunciation of this cult, and also of animal sacrifice, has been 
deduced partly from certain obscure passages of the Gdthds , which may well, 
however, represent an attack by the prophet on abuses of cult, linked with 
daem-worship, rather than on the observances themselves. 23 The theory of his 
rejection of old rites and doctrines rests in the main, however, on negative 
evidence, having been postulated largely to explain the hostility which, it is 
evident from the Gdthds , he evoked among his own people ; for it has been 
assumed that this must have had a solid cause, such as the repudiation of 
beliefs and practices to which they were strongly attached. The testimony of 
other religions shows, however, that a prophet can awake anger and resentment 
in his own community simply by claiming to be a prophet, i.e. a man with a 
special relationship with God. No actual attack on existing doctrines is needed 
to provoke animosity and a desire to depress pretension. This particular chain 
of evidence in the Gdthds is not, therefore, sufficient to establish a breach by 
Zoroaster with the religion of his forefathers ; and there is little other positive 
evidence on which to base the assumption. 

The strong probability, supported by the testimony of his own church, and 

19 op. cit., 525. 

20 J. W. Bowman in A. S. Peake, Commentary on the Bible, [new ed.,] ed. M. Black and H. H. 
Bowley, London, 1962, 641d. 

21 W. Hinz, Zarathustra, Stuttgart, 1961, 103. 

22 R. C. Zaehner, The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism , London, 1961, 85. H. S. Nyberg, 
Die Religionen des alten Iran, tr. H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 287, had earlier pointed out : 

‘. . . der Haoma-Kult [sitzt] . . . tief im Zoroastrismus, ist. . . innig mit ihm verwachsen ’. 

23 See Zaehner, op. cit., 84-8 ; Boyce, ‘ Atas-zohr and ab-zohr ’, JRAS, 1966, 110. 
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not contradicted by the Gdthas, is that in fact Zoroaster, himself a priest and 
born into what time has shown to be an immensely conservative religion, 
rejected little if anything of existing doctrines, but instead offered, positively, 
a powerful new spiritual and ethical message, conceived within the framework of 
prevailing orthodoxy, whereby he raised the concept of Ahura Mazda to still 
loftier levels, and laid a greater moral responsibility upon the individual man. 24 
The quality of his vision and the force of his preaching were evidently sufficient 
to make those who listened to him call themselves his followers ; but there is 
no evidence that he sought to move any but dami-worshippers to reject beliefs 
which they had previously held. There is accordingly no solid ground for 
postulating a synthesis with the 4 old ’ religion after Zoroaster’s death, or for 
supposing a betrayal of his message by his own church, however little they, any 
more than, say, Christians or Buddhists, may have succeeded in fully grasping 
or practising their prophet’s noble teachings. 

In order to try to establish this strong probability more firmly, let us 
consider a particular Iranian doctrine which is generally held in the West to 
have been rejected by Zoroaster, namely the doctrine that Mithra existed, that 
he was a great and good god, and that he was to be worshipped. Most Western 
scholars have held that Zoroaster denied the existence of Mithra, 25 or was 
vehemently opposed to his cult, 26 or tacitly ignored it. 27 The reasons for this 

24 This theory presupposes, what most Iranian scholars have come to accept, that Ahura 
Mazda was already the ‘ god of the Iranians ’ before Zoroaster lived. There are, of course, 
dissentients from this view; see J. C. Tavadia, ZDMO, c, 1, 1950, 238-41; Hinz, op. cit., 91 ff. On 
the question of the daevas see, most recently, W. B. Henning, ‘ A Sogdian god ’, BSOAS, xxviu, 2, 
1965, 253-4 ; E. Benveniste, 4 Hommes et dieux dansl’Avesta ’, in G. Wiessner (ed.), Festschrift 
fur W. Filers , Wiesbaden, 1967, 144-7. 

25 K. Barr, Avesta, Copenhagen, 1954, 208, held that in Zoroaster’s vision Ahura Mazda 
united the divinities Varuna and Mitra, and that Mithra had therefore no remaining entity 
according to his teachings. Nyberg, op. cit., 101, argued that Mithra was a god of the night, and 
that, since Zoroaster attributed this role to Ahura Mazda, Mithra had no place 4 im urspriinglichen 
Pantheon der Gathagemeinde ’. (On the theory of Mithra as Nachtgott see I. Gershevitch, The 
Avestan hymn to Mithra , Cambridge, 1959, 36-8.) Zaehner, op. cit., 71, stated that 4 Zoroaster 
did away with all personal gods except Ahura Mazdah himself and the Holy Spirit ’. 

26 This interpretation has been put perhaps most strongly by H. Humbach and by W. Hinz. 
In his Zarathustra , 75, Hinz wrote : 4 Mit diesem uralten Gott der Iraner und Inder und mit dem 
ganzen, den Mithra umgebenden Gotterkreis hat nach seiner Berufung Zarathustra den Kampf 
aufgenommen ’. In 4 Der iranische Mithra als Daiva ’, Paideuma, vii, 4-6, 1960, 257, Humbach 
wrote : 4 Der Daiva par excellence aber ist. .. fur .. . Zarathustra ohne Zweifel Mithra gewesen 

27 H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras , Tubingen, 1930, 277, says of the yazatas in general: 
4 Die konkreten Gotterpersonlichkeiten . . . hat Zarathustra verschwinden lassen ’ ; and he 
speaks of the prophet’s turning from 4 dem alten, aus der heidnischen Naturreligion stammenden 
Volksgott Mithra ’ (ibid., 77). Gershevitch finds it 4 unbelievable that Zoroaster should have 
regarded . . . Mithra with the detestation usually imputed to him by modern scholars * (op. cit., 
48), but he too thinks that Zoroaster found it necessary to exclude him from his own religion. 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin, in his more recent writings on the subject (see, e.g., his latest work, 
Symbols and values in Zoroastrianism , New York, 1966, 35), contents himself with saying that 
Zoroaster ignored Mithra. This is a factual statement as far as the Gathas are concerned ; but it is 
difficult to grasp its implications, unless, with Mole, one believes that the Gathic religion reached 
only an inner circle, and that its followers were indifferent to the beliefs of the many. A prophet 
with a universal message must have some attitude to a god worshipped by those among whom he 
preaches, whether it is rejection or acceptance. 
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consensus of opinion are numerous and varied, and may be briefly summarized 
here. 

Firstly, there is the general tendency, which affects opinion about Zoroaster’s 
attitude towards almost all yazatas , to regard those parts of the Avesta which are 
composed in the later, ‘ younger ’ Avestan dialect as accretions to the ‘ pure ’ 
religion of the Gathas. 29, This tendency is due, however, to assumptions not 
relevant to an oral literature ; for, as is well known, two processes, memorization 
and improvisation, play their part in such literature. ‘ Sometimes the exact 
words of a poem may be remembered for hundreds of years, even when the 
language has become more or less obsolete and unintelligible. Sometimes only 
the barest outline . .. may be preserved. All possible varieties between these two 
extremes are found.’ 29 The most striking example of memorization among the 
oral literatures of the world is provided by the Vedas. ‘ Yet in the Mahabharata 
ancient India shows traces of a tradition which must have been almost as free 
as that of the Russians and the Yugoslavs ; and even in Vedic literature there 
is some evidence that complete rigidity had not always prevailed.’ 30 In 
Avestan tradition the two elements exist in very different proportions from the 
Vedic. In it strict memorization appears confined to the holiest texts of all, 
the hymns of the prophet, the yenhe hatqm prayer, and parts of the Yasna 
Haptanhditi. Otherwise improvisation seems largely to have prevailed, that is 
to say, the texts were inherited, and partly memorized, but were rehandled 
afresh by generation after generation of priests, changing therefore in literary 
and linguistic form with changes of the living language and culture, until such 
time as Avestan came to be treated as a dead church-language, and full 

28 This theory has been put with mathematical clarity by Gershevitch, op. cit., 9 : * The 
Avesta is a collection of sacred writings belonging to two religions, which are conveniently referred 
to as Zarathustrianism and Zoroastrianism. The former is the doctrine preached by 
Zarathustra . . . the latter ... an Iranian religious Kotvrj which includes Zarathustrianism and 
began to be formulated in Avestan language in the second half of the fifth century b.c.\ The use 
of the terms Zarathustrian and Zoroastrian was first proposed by Lommel, op. cit., 8-9, but 
with caution and a stress upon the elements of continuity linking the texts. In suggesting 
these terms as useful, Lommel wrote of the Younger Avesta (p. 9) : * Vielmehr wird es manchmal 
so sein, dass dunkle Hinweise auf solche systemartige Zusammenhange in den altesten Texten 
wirklich vorhanden sind, aber bei isolierender Betrachtung der Gathas nicht verstanden werden 
konnten, sich jedoch aufklaren, wenn wir sie eingliedern in das aus zusammenfassender Be¬ 
trachtung sich ergebende Lehrgebaude. So wird sich erkennen lassen, dass manches bei Zara¬ 
thustra schon ausgebildet oder vorgebildet war, was uns erst in den spateren Quellen mit voller 
Deutlichkeit entgegentritt. Man soil namlich auch nicht glauben, das alles das, was aus der 
nachzarathustrischen Literatur den sinnvollen Zusammenhang einer Weltanschauung erkennen 
lasst, nur Zutat, im Grunde also nur Missverstandnis der eigenen Religion sei. Trotz mancher 
Verknocherung, Verausserlichung und Verflachung ist den Anhangern des Zarathustra denn doch 
der eigentliche Gehalt seiner Lehre nicht so bald entschwunden \ Benveniste, in Festschrift fur 
W. Filers , 147, has stressed how much, in language and terminology, ‘ les Gathas ont agi sur la 
redaction de 1*Avesta ulterieur *. Gershevitch has refined further on the use of the terms 
Zarathustrian and Zoroastrian in his article ‘ Zoroaster’s own contribution ’, JNES, xxm, 1, 
1964, 12 ff. ; although he stresses there the steadfast preservation of Zoroaster’s ethical 
teachings, despite postulated changes in doctrine. 

29 H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The growth of literature, Cambridge, 1932-40, in, 867. 

30 ibid., hi, 867. 
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memorization was used to preserve all sacred texts. The Avesta need not, 
therefore, be dismembered on the basis of the difference between Gathic and 
Younger Avestan dialects. There were probably two processes at work to pro¬ 
duce this difference within a single sacred tradition of the Avestan-speaking 
people. Dialect differences between Gathic and Younger Avestan (more radical 
than can readily be explained as purely historical developments) are not 
necessarily divisive as far as this religious tradition is concerned. A shift of the 
high kingship from one part of Aryana Vaejah to another would suffice to 
account for such a change in those texts not fully preserved by memorization. 31 

Apart from this general consideration there are a number of special reasons 
for the hypothesis that Mithra in particular was rejected by Zoroaster. Firstly, 
the existence later of a distinct Mithraic religion in countries to the west of Iran 
has predisposed scholars to assume a distinct ancient worship of this god 
existing in Iran itself, which could be separated from that of Ahura Mazda. 
There is, however, no evidence to support this assumption ; for a reference to 
the worship of Mithra without an immediate reference to that of Ahura Mazda 
cannot be taken as proof of it. Thus, for instance, if of the inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes II we possessed only Hamadan B, where he invokes Mithra alone 
(Mitra mam pdtuv ), there might be a temptation to say that this king belonged to 
a ‘ Mithragemeinde 5 ; but in others of his inscriptions the name of Ahura 
Mazda also appears, standing first, hya madista bagdndm. 32 Another argument 
adduced from western Mithraism is that its dark cults were general to all worship 
of Mithra, and must naturally have been repudiated by Zoroaster. It is, however, 

31 The discussion of the composition of the yasts by A. Christensen, Les Kayanides , Copenhagen, 
1932, 10 ff., is partly invalidated by his using criteria more proper to a written than to an oral 
literature ; and the same criticism, to a lesser degree, applies, in the present writer’s opinion, 
to the analysis of the Mihr Yast by Gershevitch, AHM, 22 If. For although Dr. Gershevitch is 
plainly right in deprecating an attempt ‘ to carve up the hymn into layers yet equally plainly 
an ancient hymn, transmitted by the dual processes of improvisation and memorization, has 
different strata, even though it reaches us in the form of a unified composition. Thus, to take one 
small example, the late Professor Henning held that the words zarois ayanho frahixtdm ( Yt., x, 96, 
132) meant ‘ cast in the yellow metal i.e. bronze ; and he believed that this phrase had become 
fixed with regard to Mithra in the Bronze Age, when bronze was ‘ the ’ metal. The Iranian Bronze 
Age is generally considered to have drawn to an end c. 1000-800 b.c. Fine bronze mace-heads 
have been found, e.g., at Marlik, and other contemporary Iranian sites ; see E. Negahban, A 
preliminary report on Marlik excavation , Tehran, 1964, pp. 21, 32, figs. 57-9. (For a discussion of 
other interpretations of the yast passage see Gershevitch, AHM , 245.) It seems more likely that 
this and other ancient elements in the Mihr Yast (whose existence, of course, Gershevitch fully 
recognizes) were preserved in the flow of an uninterrupted tradition, rather than that their 
presence results from a deliberate synthesis, made consciously in a work composed at a particular 
point of time. The theory of a single religious tradition compassing the change from Gathic to 
Younger Avestan while there were still kings in Aryana Vaejah requires of course the postulate 
of a date for Zoroaster considerably earlier than the rise of the Achaemenians ; but this earlier 
dating has recently been urged on varied grounds by a number of scholars, among them K. Barr, 
I. M. D’yakonov, F. B. J. Kuiper, and I. M. Oranskiy. 

32 It is evident that Mithra-worship was strong among the Iranian peoples to the north-east 
of Iran proper (see, most recently, H. von Stietencron, Indische Sonnenpriester, Wiesbaden, 1966, 
232 f.) ; but even here, where there seem to have been cults where Mithra was the chief god, it 
cannot be established that he was ever worshipped alone. On this point see further F. B. J. 
Kuiper, ‘ Remarks on “ The Avestan hymn to Mithra ” ’, IIJ, v s 1, 1961, 56. 
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generally agreed that the worship of Mithra in the west became blended with 
the worship of other gods, and his cult with the rites of other cults. It is not 
sound, therefore, in the absence of supporting evidence, to deduce the elements 
of the Iranian worship of Mithra from those of Mithraism. 

In the light of Mithraic practices the argument has been put forward that 
animal sacrifice was particularly prominent in the cult of Mithra ; and since this 
rite has been thought, though on no good evidence, to have been repugnant to 
Zoroaster, 33 this has been one special reason advanced for the prophet’s putative 
rejection of the god. In fact animal sacrifice was especially enjoined in 
Zoroastrianism for the six annual festivals of the gahdmbdrs , which are dedicated 
to Ahura Mazda. It seems possible, moreover, that the western Mithra’s role 
of tauroctonous deity was actually derived from that of Haoma, the divine 
sacrificer, a yazata whose place is at the heart of the Zoroastrian cult. 34 It is 
impossible, therefore, to deduce anything about a hostility to Mithra from the 
facts of animal sacrifice. Yet another reason advanced for the putative rejection 
of Mithra has been his character as god of war, which has been held not to 
harmonize with Zoroaster’s own teachings. Yet the Gdthds themselves contain 
nothing to suggest that the prophet was against the taking of arms in the cause 
of righteousness ; and Mithra’s general character, as god of justice and good 
faith, accords admirably with Zoroaster’s tenets. 35 

Then there is the argument ex silentio , since Mithra’s name does not occur 
in the Gdthds. 26 This argument can carry little weight, however, when one 

33 See Zaehner, op. cit., 87 ; Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de VIran ancien, Paris, 1962, 99 f.; 
Boyce, JEAS, 1966, p. 110 with n. 3. 

34 See Boyce, ‘ Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, W. B. Henning memorial volume (in the press). 

35 This fact has been recognized by Gershevitch, who would plainly like to reconcile prophet 
and god. He points out (AHM, p. 33, n.) : £ That the Iranian Mithra’s warlike character is 
derived from his “ force de punir ” was clearly seen by Meillet ’ [see A. Meillet, JA , x e Ser., x, 
juillet-aout 1907, 154], and states (p. 49) that ‘ as guardian of the contract, an aspect of the Truth 
on which Zarathustra laid great store . . . Mithra had every claim to Zarathustra’s affection’. 
See further his p. 67. Mole (op. cit., 21) does less than justice to these statements by Gershevitch, 
when affirming his own conviction that ‘ le caract&re fondamental [de Mithra] allait tr&s bien avec 
la conception gathique ’. Hinz, on the other hand (op. cit., 74-5), stresses Yt., x, 29 : ‘ You, 
Mithra, are both wicked and most good to countries . . . both wicked and most good to men ’ (turn 
alco vahistasca midra ahi damhubyo ako vahistasca . . . masyahaeibyo). He imagines the priest-poet 
to have felt ‘ ein Gefiihl des Schreckens . . . vor dem “ bosen ” Gott . . . Beschwichtigend, mit 
falschem Zungenschlag, preist er ihn schnell als den “ Besten ”. Aber Mithras damonische Wirk- 
Iichkeit, seine menschenverderbende Bos-heit vermochten noch so viele schonfarberische Strophen 
nicht ganz zu verhiillen ’. That there was awe and some dread in the worship of Mithra, as in that 
of Ahura Mazda, or of Jehovah, none would deny ; but the ‘ wickedness ’ of v. 29, as Gershevitch 
suggests {AHM, 53), may well be no more than Mithra’s fearsomeness for sinners ; so also P. 
Thieme, ‘ Mitra and Aryaman ’, Trans, of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences , xli, 
1957, 27-28, 51-54 ; Benveniste, 4 Mithra aux vastes paturages ’, JA , ccxlviii, 4, 1960, 429. 

36 Few would accept the hypothesis of H. Humbach ( OLZ , lv, 9-10,1960, col. 514 ; Paideuma , 
vn, 4-6, 254) that in Y, xlvi, 5, urvdtois vd . .. miQrdibyd vd an aversion from Mithra is indicated, 
the word midra having been put in the plural so that the prophet might avoid soiling his lips with 
what, in the singular, was also the name of this god. The very fragility of this argument is an 
indication of the lack of real evidence for Zoroaster’s rejection of Mithra. [Professor Humbach 
has since said in conversation that he made this point in the light of the generally-held belief in 
Zoroaster’s rejection of Mithra, rather than as an argument which could have independent force.] 

von. xxxii. part 1. 2 
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considers the nature of the Gdthds , and of the Indo-Iranian tradition of sacred 
hymns in which they were composed. In this tradition a priest addressed his 
worship to a single deity, mentioning in it as well usually only those other gods 
most closely associated with him. This does not, as the Vedic hymns well show, 
imply rejection of the other deities in the pantheon. Zoroaster directed his 
hymns to the great god Ahura Mazda, to whom he offered his own devotion ; 
and he spoke in them only of him, and of the beings most closely associated 
with him, through whom he acted, namely Sraosa, Spenta Mainyu, and the 
Amesa Spentas. Similarly in the Mihr Yast by far the greater number of verses 
are directed to Mithra alone ; and the other gods invoked are only those who 
are associated with him—Ahura Mazda himself, Rasnu and Sraosa, Asi and 
Nairyo.sanha, as well as that other god of war, Voroflrayna. 37 There is no 
mention of other great yazatas , such as Tistrya and Vayu, Yanant and Aredvl 
Sura ; but this is no ground for supposing worshippers of Mithra to have 
rejected these deities, or for holding that each yazata had his exclusive following. 
The evidence both from India and Iran is against any such deductions. A close 
analogy to the Gdthds , in which Zoroaster offers his worship explicitly to Ahura 
Mazda, is, moreover, provided, as has often been remarked, by the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great, where only Ahura Mazda is named in veneration. There, 
however, he is regularly spoken of with the formula ‘ Ahura Mazda, who is the 
greatest of the gods ’ (Auramazda . . . hya madista hagdndm). He is also invoked 
‘ with all the gods ’ (hadd vidaibis bagaibis) ; and there occurs too the famous 
phrase ‘ Ahura Mazda, and the other gods who are 5 (Auramazdd . . . utd aniyaha 
bagaha tyaiy hantiy). Despite this evidence, attempts have been made to 
establish that Darius was a monotheist, as has been maintained for Zoroaster 
also. The fact is, however, that no Iranian of old can be shown to have 
practised a rigid monotheism, which is evidently not in accord with the spirit 
of Indo-Iranian religion. This religion, as Kuiper has observed, appears repre¬ 
sented in historic times, not by a number of radically divergent faiths, but 
rather by various regional forms, structurally related, which need to be studied 
as coherent systems if a deeper understanding of them is to be gained. 38 The 
character of every known Old Iranian religion appears polytheistic ; and no 
declaration of the existence of one God, and one God alone, can be found in any 
source, not even in the utterances of Zoroaster. 

With regard to Achaemenian beliefs, the likelihood is, as Mole has said, that 
the invocation of Mithra and Anahita by Artaxerxes II is not a sign of the intro¬ 
duction of new cults, but rather ‘ la formulation explicite de ce qui etait compris 
auparavant dans la formule de “ tous les dieux ” \ 39 The expression 4 the other 
gods who are ’, used by Darius, has been compared with one in the Gathic verse 
Y, li, 22, which W. B. Henning translated 40 as follows : £ At whose sacrifice 

37 On the association of these and other minor gods with Mithra see Gershevitch, AHM, 
58-60, 193-5. 38 See Kuiper, IIJ , v, 1, 1961, 56. 39 op. cit., 33. 

40 Verbal communication, in 1945. For other interpretations see, most recently, following 
Lommel, Gershevitch, AHM , 165 ; Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathustra , Heidelberg, 1959, i, 
48-9, 156, n, 101. For some penetrating observations see Nyberg, op. cit., 270. 
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Ahura Mazda knows the best for me according to righteousness. Those who were 
and are, those I shall worship by their names, and shall approach with praise ’ 
(yehyd moi asdt haca vahistdm yesne paiti vaeda mazda ahurd ydi anhardcd 
hdntica tq yazai x v ais ndmdriis pairicd jasdi vanta). The associated prayer, 
yenhe hatqm, has for yehyd . . . ydi anharoca hdntica ... the words yenhe hatqm . . . 
yanhqmca tqscd tdscd yazamaide ‘ of whose of the beings . . . and of whom we 
worship the male and female ones \ In the exposition of this great prayer in 
Y, xxi, 2 it is stated that it is addressed to the Amesa Spentas ‘ the holy 
Immortals \ This need not necessarily apply, however, to Y, li, 22, with its 
wholly masculine pronouns. 41 There it is possible that yazatas in general are 
meant, as opposed to the daevas , worship of whom was the worst thing. Whether 
this is so or not, worship and invocation by the prophet of divinities other than 
Ahura Mazda, however subtle the doctrine of their relationship with the supreme 
god, is not consonant with a theory of his strict monotheism ; and the correlative 
theory, that he rejected all lesser yazatas because he was a monotheist, lacks 
validity. Since there is no denunciation by Zoroaster of Mithra, or of any other 
yazata , there is accordingly no positive evidence on which to establish their 
rejection by the prophet, but only a doubtful inference drawn from silence, a 
silence which seems more probably that of acceptance rather than rejection, 
an acceptance of the traditional beliefs and forms of worship of the religion into 
which he was bom. The Gdthds show plainly that when Zoroaster wished to 
reject or denounce, he did so vigorously and with deep feeling ; and since 
Mithra’s worship was traditionally so closely associated with that of Ahura 
Mazda, had he himself rejected it, its explicit denunciation would surely have 
been natural. 

Finally, to the argument ex silentio from the Gdthds has been added an 
inference drawn from those verses in the Mihr Yast where the god is represented 
as saying : c I am the beneficent protector of all creatures, I am the beneficent 
guardian of all creatures ; yet men do not worship me by mentioning my name 
at their sacrifice, as other gods are worshipped with sacrifice at which their 
names are mentioned. If indeed men were to worship me by mentioning my 
name at their sacrifice, as other gods are worshipped with sacrifice at which 
their names are mentioned, I should go forth to righteous men . . .’ (azom 
vispanqm ddmanqm nipdta ahmi hvapo , azdm vispanqm ddmanqm nishardta ahmi 
hvapo , dat md noit masyaka aoxto.namana yasna yazdnte , ya8a anye yazatanho 
aoxtd.ndmana yasna yazdnti. yeiSi.zi.md masyaka aoxto.namana yasna yazayanta, 
yada anye yazatdnho aoxto.namana yasna yazonti. fra nuruyo asavaoyo . . . 
susuyqm ). 42 These words have been taken as an appeal to men to worship 
Mithra despite his supposed rejection by Zoroaster ; 43 but it is difficult to see 
how they can be made to bear this interpretation, since according to the syncretic 

41 There is a full discussion of the significance of the pronouns, and of the passages themselves, 
by Gershevitch, AHM, 163-6. On Y, li, 22 see also Hinz, op. cit., 106. 

42 Yt., x, 54-5. 

43 See Gershevitch, AHM , p. 19 with n. 
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theory all yazatas (other than Ahura Mazda and his Aspects) had been rejected 
by the prophet. It is not the worship of Mithra alone which is held to have 
been denied. The second part of the above passage (from yeihi.zi.md . . .) is 
indeed to be found also in Yt ., viii (vv. 11, 24), attributed to Tistrya ; but 
perhaps is there merely imitative of the Mihr Yast verse. The Vedic Mitra too, 
it has been pointed out, is to be worshipped 4 particularly by being called by his 
name ’ ; 44 but the two striking points about the Avestan passage are the 
statement that the god is not being so worshipped, and his desire to be invoked 
as other yazatas are. It is possible, however, that the significance of this is 
contrary to what has been suggested, and that the intention was in fact to 
persuade worshippers not to exalt Mithra unduly, against the spirit of Zoroaster’s 
teachings ; not, that is, to invoke him merely as Ahura, Lord, like the supreme 
god known as Ahura Mazda, the wise Lord, but to pray to him as other lesser 
gods are prayed to, x v dis nammis, with his proper name, since great though 
Mithra is, and an Ahura, yet in Zoroaster’s religion he is no more than are the 
6 other gods ’. It is in fact notable that Mithra does not accuse men of failing 
to offer him worship, but only of failing to worship him aoxtd.ndmana yasna. 
In support of this interpretation is the fact that of all the gods invoked in the 
Slroze , there is only one whom the Zoroastrians call upon there as aoxto.ndmandm 
yazatdm , and that is Mithra. The Pahlavi translation and gloss runs : guft-nam 
yazad , ku-s ndm pad en den guft ested ‘ the god of spoken name, that is, his name 
is spoken in this religion ’. The same phrase with its gloss occurs in Mihr 
Niydyisn , 10. The natural interpretation would seem to be that the Zoroastrians 
were conscious that in this respect their faith differed from others (such as that 
which gave rise to Western Mithraism), in which Mithra was himself the Lord, 
too exalted for his name to be generally spoken. If this interpretation is correct, 
then the Zoroastrian priests, far from compromising their prophet’s teachings 
by Mihr Yast , 54-5, were in fact steadily reinforcing his doctrine of the one 
supreme God, Ahura Mazda, unique in his greatness and Lord therefore even 
over the mighty Mithra. 45 It may well be that this sense of the exaltation of 
Ahura Mazda, and of the absolute subordination to him of all other gods, was 
one of the most striking elements of Zoroaster’s preaching. 

Thus of all the arguments brought to establish Zoroaster’s rejection of 
Mithra, there is none which seems in itself cogent, and their cumulative effect 
is therefore no more decisive. Let us accordingly turn from them to consider 
what are the facts about Mithra’s part in Zoroastrian tradition, and in the 
living Zoroastrian church. 

One of the factors which has caused Zoroastrianism to be treated as if it 

44 See Thieme, op. cit., 59. 

45 For the Sirdze passage ( Slroze i, 16) see B. N. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khurtak Avistdk, text, 
Bombay, 1927, 170, transl., Bombay, 1963, 325. For the Pahlavi of Mihr NiydyiSn, 10, see ibid., 
text, p. 23, transl., pp. 40-1. In general the expression aoxtd.ndmana is used liturgically in all 
‘ lesser ’ xsnumans. The implication of F, v, 3 is presumably different, referring to the reverent 
appellation of Ahura Mazda, rather than to the mystery of the supreme God’s unknown 
personal name. 
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were separated into disjunct periods, instead of being, like other great religions, 
an organically developing whole, is the different character of the material for 
each stage of its history. Firstly, there is the formal division of Gathic and 
Younger Avestan texts ; then the difference between the Avesta as a whole 
and Pahlavi literature. It happens that our evidence for the older period comes 
almost wholly from liturgical texts (if one excludes the controversial evidence of 
the Achaemenian inscriptions) ; whereas for the Sasanian period it is derived 
largely from secondary theological writings, expository, analytic, or narrative. 
It is important, however, once these facts are recognized, not to allow one’s 
understanding of the history of the faith to be biased by them ; not, that is, to 
permit oneself to think that worship played a smaller part than theology in 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, simply because of the character of the sources. This 
point seems self-evident, but it has in fact been largely disregarded. 

There is no dispute over the fact that Mithra had an important place in 
Zoroastrianism as it is embodied in the Younger Avestan texts. There is the 
irrefutable testimony of his own yast and niydyisn, together with his frequent 
invocation in the general liturgy of the yasna , and the mention of his name in 
other yasts. In all these sources his worship is, naturally, associated with that of 
Ahura Mazda as the supreme god. The history of the faith in the subsequent 
Parthian period is regrettably ill-documented ; but the evidence of the Mani- 
chaean texts, although it belongs chronologically to the Sasanian epoch, 
shows that the worship of Mithra, within the framework of the Zoroastrian 
religion, was a powerful living force among the Parthians in the third and fourth 
centuries a.d.; and that this worship was then still characterized by many of the 
elements to be found in his ancient yast , 46 This accords with the fact that a 
number of personal names compounded with Mithra’s occur on ostraca from 
Nisa, whose inhabitants were demonstrably Zoroastrians. 47 

When one comes to the Sasanian period, it is fairly generally held that the 
worship of Mithra and the other great yazatas became less prominent; for the 
theory is that Ardasir’s reform led to the Zoroastrian church recovering to a 
large extent at this time from its supposed previous lapse into what has been 
called a 4 mixed 5 or 4 loose ’ religion. 4 The Sassanians . . . reacted violently 
against the . . . religious syncretism that had characterized former regimes.’ 48 
It is odd, however, that no one holding this theory seems to have tried to 
reconcile it with the fact that Ardasir’s own father, Papak, is said to have been 
in charge of a temple of Anahid at Staxr ; 49 and that this great yazata , so 
often associated with Mithra, remained highly honoured by Ardaslr himself 50 
and by his descendants. 51 The priest Karder, who was prominent through 
the first seven Sasanian reigns, and who is held to have contributed greatly 


46 See Boyce, ‘ On Mithra in the Manichaean pantheon *, in W. B. Henning and E. Yarshater 
(ed.), A locust's leg; studies in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, London, 1962, 44-54. 

47 See, e.g., M. Sznycer, c Nouveaux ostraca de Nisa ’, Semitica , xii, 1962, 105-26. 

48 Zaehner, op. cit., 179 . 49 Tabari, ed. Noldeke, 4. 

50 See ibid., 17. 51 See ibid., p. 4, n. 2. 
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to defining orthodoxy at this period, himself succeeded to Papak’s dignity as 
guardian of the Anahld shrine at Staxr. 52 Narseh in his inscription at Paikuli 
invokes ‘ Ohrmazd and all the gods, and Anahld who is called the Lady 5 
[Ohrmazd ud wispdn yazddn ud Anahld l Bawdy ndm) ; 53 and Sabuhr II sent 
back trophies of war to hang in Anahid’s shrine at Staxr. 54 Sabuhr is further 
recorded as having required a Persian general suspected of Christian leanings 
to offer worship to the Sun, Moon, and Fire, as well as to the great god Zeus, 
and Nanai, the great goddess of earth, i.e., presumably, to Mihr, Mah, Adur, 
Ohrmazd, and Anahld. 55 Moreover, his successor, Ardaslr II, is depicted at 
Taq-i Bustan receiving the diadem of kingship from (presumably) Ohrmazd ; 
and behind him there stands a figure with rayed nimbus who is evidently Mihr. 
Nothing in all this suggests even the mildest reaction by the royal house against 
a putative religious syncretism, or the veneration of the great yazatas. The 
Christian Syriac sources, moreover, attest the dominant part played by worship 
of the Sun, i.e. Mihr, in Sasanian Zoroastrianism ; and this is substantiated by 
the number of personal names compounded with Mithra’s which appear on seals 
of the period (some of which, demonstrably, belonged to Zoroastrian priests). 56 
The use made of Mithra’s name by Manichaean missionaries also shows the 
importance of the yazata in the Zoroastrianism of Sasanian Persia. 

The evidence of the Sasanian inscriptions and seals, of Syriac and Arabic 
writers, and of the Manichaeans, is borne out by that of the Zoroastrian books 
themselves ; for Mithra appears just as prominently in them and in the post- 
Sasanian religious writings as is to be expected from his place in the Avesta. 
Thus in the Greater Bundahisn it is stated that ‘ Mihr . . . was created by 


52 See, e.g., his inscription on the Ka‘be-yi Zardust, ed. W. B. Henning, Corpus inscriptionum 
iranicarum , Part in, Vol. ii, plates, portfolio in, plates lxxv-lxxvi, 1. 8 ; M. Sprengling, Third 
century Iran , Sapor and Kartir, Chicago, 1953, 47, 51. M.-L. Chaumont, ‘ Le culte de la deesse 
Anahita \ JA, ccliii, 2, 1965, 167-81, has recently stressed the importance of the cults of Anahld 
and Mihr for the early Sasanian kings. Yet she still writes (p. 169) of ‘ le mazdeisme reforme et 
epure de l’lran des premiers Sassanides ’ ; and she supposes (p. 172) that Harder accepted this 
particular honour ‘ comme le couronnement de sa carriere *, while in his ‘ orthodoxy ’ regarding 
Anahld, whom he thus served, as little more than a dew. Such an interpretation obliges one, 
however, to attribute a degree of spiritual dishonesty to this great prelate which seems unjustified. 
Nor is there evidence for doctrinal schism at this time between rulers and priests ; on the 
contrary, the unity of church and state is a well-established Sasanian concept. 

53 Paikuli (Pahlavi), 1. 10 ; ed. Herzfeld, p. 98. 

54 See Tabari, ed. Noldeke, p. 4, n. 2. 

55 See G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen Ahten persischer Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, 29. 
The especial veneration of Anahld and Mihr by the Sasanians in Pars is an admirable example of 
Iranian religious conservatism, since these are the only two yazatas , under Ohrmazd, who were 
explicitly honoured by their predecessors the Achaemenians. For more details concerning the 
veneration of Mithra and Anahita by the Achaemenians see F. Cumont, Textes et monuments 
figures relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i, 229 f. 

56 The relevant passages from Syriac sources have been brought together by A. Christensen, 
L'lran sous les Sassanides , second ed., Copenhagen, 1944, 143-5. For Sasanian seals see, most 
recently, A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue of the western Asiatic seals in the BM. Stamp seals , //. The 
Sassanian dynasty, London, 1969. As well as personal names compounded with Mithra’s, 
there is the inscription on the BM seal no. 120334, ’ psVn ‘L mtry, as a variant of the common 
’psVn l L yzdty/yzd'n. 
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Ohrmazd the most glorious of the spiritual yazads ’ (Mihr . . . frdz dad Ohrmazd 
x w arrahdmandtom az menogan yazdan ); 57 and that his ‘ duty is to judge the 
world truly ’ ( x w eskarih wizir l gehdn pad rdstih kardan). 58 Manuscihr stresses 
that it is Mihr’s especial duty to watch over men in this world, and to keep 
account of their actions here, whereas in the future existence it is the creator 
Ohrmazd who will take final cognizance of these, when the last account is 
made. 59 This statement, made in the ninth century a.d., accords closely with 
Yt ., x, 92, where Mithra is said to be regarded as ‘ the temporal and religious 
judge of living beings in the (world of) creatures ’ (ddmdhu ahum ratumca 
gaedanqm ). 60 Mithra’s watchfulness over the world is not held to be carried 
on with indifference. Of the five most beautiful things created by Ohrmazd, 
one is said to be ‘ when Mihr of the wide pastures goes to a country and makes 
friendship (among its people) 5 {Mihr i frdx w -goyot ka 5 deh rased , andar deh 
mihrydrih kuned ). 61 As yazata , his desire is to promote what is good. Yet in 
his quality of ‘ the most just 5 ( Mihr dadwartar) 62 he is still ako vahistasca . . . 
masydkaeibyd , 63 He keeps a daily record of men’s sins, 64 and is their impartial 
judge at the Cinvat Bridge. Those who have taken a false oath, or otherwise 
done wrong, he punishes strictly, 65 both at the individual judgment and also 
at the end of the world, 66 when he will smite the Evil Spirit. 67 The Evil Spirit 
will appeal to him to uphold the ancient contract between Ohrmazd and 
himself, for even the powers of darkness acknowledge Mihr’s unswerving 
equity ; but the divine contract which the great yazata guards will by then have 
run its course. In the present time his perfect equity makes Mihr protect even 
lost souls from injustice ; for thrice a day he brandishes his great mace over Hell, 
so that from dread of it the devils below dare not inflict punishment on the 


57 Ch. xxvi, 74 ; ed. T. D. Anldesaria, Bombay, 1908, 172.11-12 ; transl. (with emended 
reading frdz) by B. T. Anldesaria, Zand-dkdsih, Bombay, 1956, 223. 

58 ibid., xxvi, 70 ; ed. T. D. A., 172.1. 

59 Dadistan i denig, xiii, 3 ; ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1903, 30 ; transl. by E. W. West 
(as xiv, 3), SBE, xvm, 33. The passage can fitly be taken in conjunction with Y, xlvi, 17 
where Ahura Mazda himself is said to be the judge between righteous and sinner. Zaehner (op. 
cit., 56) has argued from this that the prophet’s zeal was so great on behalf of Ahura Mazda, 
c whom he regarded as the one true God who would brook no rival ’, that he banished from his 
own tenets the doctrine regarding the judges Mithra, Sraosa, and Rasnu. This latter doctrine 
evidently belongs, however, to a detailed exposition of the faith, whereas the prophet’s own 
vision swept him on to speak only of Ahura Mazda as the ultimate ruler of men’s destiny ; cf. 
Dd., xxx, 10 (ed. T. D. A., 60 ; transl. West, 66) ; dmdrgar Ohrmazd, Wahman, Mihr, Sros ud 
Rasn. Harw ewag pad x w es hangdm hame pad rdstih dmdr kuned ‘ the judges (are) Ohrmazd, 
Vahman, Mihr, Sros, and Rasn. Each one always judges rightly at his own time ’. 

60 See Gershevitch, AHM, 119 with commentary, 240-2. 

61 Pahiavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan i denig , ch. x, 1 ; ed. B. N. Dhabhar, Bombay, 
1913, 31.13-14 ; transl. H. P. Mirza, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1940, 190. 

62 Sdyest ne-sdyest xxiii, 3, ed. M. Davar, Bombay, 1912, 109 ; West, SBE, v, 405. 

63 Yt., x, 29, see above, p. 17, n. 35. 

64 Dd., xiii, 3 (Dhabhar, 30 ; West, 33). 

65 ibid., cf. Menog % Xrad, ii, 118-20 (ed. West, Bombay, 1871, 9) and passim. 

66 Denkard, ix, 39.9 (38.9), ed. D. P. Sanjana, xvm, 30, D. M. Madan 857.10 f. ; transl. 
West, SBE, xxxvii, 277-8. For Mithra’s part at the individual judgment cf. Vd., xix, 28. 

67 Zand i Vohuman Yasn, ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1957, vii, 31, 34 (pp. 66, 67). 
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damned other than is their due (Mihr-i fardx-goydt har ruz-e se bar gurz bar sar-i 
duzax mi garddnad , he az bim-i an gurz-i Mihr-ized jpadefrdh bar ravdnhd-yi 
duzaxiydn ham-u-bis ne mi tavanand har dan ): 6 8 

Lists of the 30 divinities for whom the days of the month are named occur 
in various places in Pahlavi literature, sometimes in invocation, or with brief 
laudatory phrases, 69 sometimes in connexion with other lists. 70 In these 
mnemonic catalogues Mihr occurs far down among the yazatas, following, not 
only the six Amesaspands, but also such lesser divinities as Xwar and Gos. 
This apparently humble position accorded to him may have encouraged some 
in the belief that Mihr had lost much of his eminence by the Sasanian period ; 
but in fact, as the Zoroastrian priests of to-day explain, Mihr’s place in the list 
of yazatas is second only in dignity to that of Ohrmazd himself. Ohrmazd 
stands at the head of the divinities of the first half of the month, and Mihr, 
as lord of the sixteenth day, is at the head of those of the second half. 71 
Similarly, Mihr, as lord of the seventh month, is at the head of the divinities 
presiding over the second half of the year. 72 He thus retains completely his 
old proud position of eminence among the yazatas. 

The lists of divinities belong distinctly to the scholastic tradition of the 
Zoroastrian church ; but even in the theological writings of the Sasanian period 

68 Shapur Bharucha’s Rivdyat, see M. R. Unvala, Ddrdb Hormazyar’s Rivdyat, Bombay, 1922, 
I, 257.5-7 ; transl. by B. N. Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz, Bombay, 
1932, 260. 

69 e.g. Snl, xxii, xxiii. 70 e.g. GBd., xvia. 

71 This explanation was given me by Ervad Dr. Eiroze M. Kotwal of Navsari, on the authority 
of his late grandfather, Ervad Pirojshah Adarji Kotwal (d. a.d. 1943) ; and, coming as it does 
from a reliable Zoroastrian source, it seems preferable to that suggested by Cumont, TMMM, i, 
p. 230, n. 1, 303, namely that since Mithra was the /xccnr^?, inhabiting the Middle Zone between 
Heaven and Hell, the sixteenth or middle day of each month was given to him. The importance of 
the assignment of the sixteenth day, ‘ als zweitwichtigsten to Mithra has already been noticed 
by Humbach, Paideuma, vii, 4-6, 255. Nyberg, JA, ccxix, juillet-sept. 1931, 128 ff., earlier 
pointed out that the arrangement of the days of the month suggested the importance of the first 
(Ohrmazd), ninth (Adar), sixteenth (Mihr), and twenty-fourth (Den). Ervad Pirojshah Kotwal, 
whose authority is cited here, was a dedicated yozdaOragar , who passed most of his days cele¬ 
brating services in the Vadi Dar-i Mihr of Navsari. As head of the Kotwal family he was the 
hereditary authority on rituals in Navsari; and he has left behind him, not only oral explana¬ 
tions, but also written notes for other priests on matters of tradition and observance. His 
explanation of Mithra’s place among the yazatas is approved by Dastur Khodadad Neryosangi of 
Sharifabad in Iran, who, though now a parish priest ( hust-mobed ), is also a trained yozdaOragar , 
who has spent his whole life as a practising priest. The purest living Zoroastrian tradition is 
undoubtedly to be learnt from such yozdaOragars, who have had small contact with juddins , and 
who are wholly unconcerned to justify their faith to them, willing though they may be to expound 
it. Some Western scholars, used to a dependence upon written authority, remain sceptical about 
the antiquity of even this innermost Zoroastrian tradition ; but a hereditary priesthood, strictly 
trained in the performance of precise and detailed rituals, of whose value its members are pro¬ 
foundly convinced, can be an admirable instrument of conservation. 

72 With regard to the months there is, however, the problem that, though Mithra has what 
appears to be his proper place with the seventh month, the month of Ahura Mazda, i.e. Dai, is 
the tenth and not the first. Previous explanations of this have recently been cast into doubt by 
E. J. Bickerman, see his article ‘The “Zoroastrian” calendar’, Archiv Orientalni , xxxv, 2, 
1967, 197-207. On the position of Mithra’s yast as tenth among the 20 see Duchesne-Guillemin, 
La religion de VIran ancien f 124. 
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exhortations to worship Mithra and other yazatas are not lacking. In the 
Menog % Xrad it is said that thrice each day, prayer and praise are to be offered 
to Khorsed and Mihr (har roz se bar padira Xarsed u Mihir . . . estad namaz u 
staisn kunesn) ; 73 and in the Denkard, in a list of the chief supplications of the 
Good Keligion, taken from the Sudgar Nask , the following stand first: e every 
night to Mihr, once for the destruction and diminution of Wrath in the whole 
world, and a second time for that of Sloth 5 (abar Mihr hamag gehdn harw sab 
esm ewag , ud busdsp 11 jar (y’wl), pad windsidan ud kahidan ). 74 From these two 
passages it appears that formerly the Mihr Niydyisn was held to be a desirable 
part of each of the five daily prayers which make up the orthodox Zoroastrian’s 
basic religious obligation (his bandagi or farziyat). 75 

Further, with regard to the actual veneration of Mihr in the Sasanian period, 
it is known that the yazata! s ancient feast, the Mihragdn, was observed annually 
by king and commoner, and that it was one of the two greatest occasions of the 
religious year, for which it was the emerald to the ruby of Noruz, since f these 
two days excel all other days in the same way as these two jewels excel all 
other jewels \ 76 It was the custom on that day, in the dwellings of kings, that 
at dawn ‘ a valiant warrior was posted in the court of the palace, who called out 
at the highest pitch of his voice : “ 0 ye angels, come down to the world, strike 
the dews and evil-doers and expel them from the world ” \ 77 This straightway 
links the festival in spirit with the Mihr Yast, and its worship of the yazata who 
crushes demons ( kamdrdho.jandm daevanqm ), 78 and at whose coming ‘ all 
supernatural demons and . . . evil-doers are moved by fear ’ ( fratdrdsdnti vispe 
mainyava daeva yaeca . . . drvanto). 79 

There is in general ample evidence that, as one might reasonably expect, the 
Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian period is essentially the Zoroastrianism known to 
us from the Avesta, with theological developments. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that there should be no trace of change at this time in the devotion 
offered to Mithra. The religion of this epoch has been in turn preserved with 

73 MX , liii, 4 (ed. West, 50). 

74 Die., ix, 22.1 (21.1), ed. Sanjana, xvii, 58-9, Madan, 815.4-6 ; transl. West, SBE, xxxvn, 
219 ; cf. Yt., x, 97 (miOrdm . . . yahmat haca fratdrdsaiti aesmo duzdd pdso.tanus, yahmat haca 
fratdrdsaiti busyasta dardyd.gava. Since the second recital of the Mihr Niydyisn by night must be 
in the Usahin Gah, Lommel appears justified in his comment on these Avestan words (see his 
Die Yasts des Awesta, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1927, 65), that Busyasta is here the demoness of 
slothful sleep, extending into the light of day. See further Benveniste, * Deux noms divins dans 
I’Avesta \ RHR, cxxx, 1945, 14-16. Otherwise Thieme, op. cit., p. 30, n. 16. 

75 It is one of the six basic obligations of the faith to recite the Khorsed and Mihr Niydyiin 
together thrice daily, in the three daylight gdhs. The only restrictive injunction is that these 
two Niydyisn should not be recited in the presence of fire (see Unvala, op. cit., i, 325.19 ; Dhabhar, 
op. cit., 304). Formerly it was evidently considered desirable to recite the Mihr Niydyisn in the 
night gdhs as well, Mihr being ever-vigilant and the great protector against demons ; but 
presumably the close association of the yazata with the sun led in course of time to the present 
observance, which is that the Mihr Niydyisn is recited only by day. 

76 Ai-Birum, The chronology of ancient nations, ed. E. Sachau, 222 ; transl., 208. 

77 Loc. cit.; the term 4 angels ’ is evidently an Islamic substitution for the invocation of 
Mithra. 

78 Yt., x, 26 (Gershevitch, AHM, 87). 79 Yt., x, 68 (Gershevitch, 107). 
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remarkable fidelity by the existing Zoroastrian church (for it was, after all, to 
maintain the faith of their forefathers that the Zoroastrians endured exile and 
persecution). 80 There is no break, therefore, in continuity when we come to 
consider Mithra’s place in the actual worship of the Zoroastrians to-day. 

It has long been noted, as a perplexing anomaly, that the one common and 
general term for Zoroastrian places of worship is Dar-i Mihr or Bar-i Mihr , the 
Gate or Court of Mithra. When a priest’s son is initiated in his turn as priest, 
i.e. when he has undergone the nozad (Irani) or nawar (Parsi) ceremony, then he 
becomes an associate or hamkdr of the Dar-i Mihr. 81 He goes there for his 
initiation carrying a ceremonial ox-headed mace ; this represents the mace 
which Mithra wields against demons, and it is a symbol of the fight which he 
himself is about to take up, as priest, against the powers of evil. 82 The initiation 
ceremony lasts four days, on each of which the candidate celebrates a yasna 
and hdj , with different dedications. At each service the mace lies on the ground 
inside the pdvi, between the dldt-xwdn and the dfrmagdn of the Fire, its head 
toward the south, and the ox’s face turned toward the east, the quarter of the 
rising sun. 83 

By far the greatest number of acts of worship which are celebrated by the 
hamkdr priests within the Dar-i Mihr are, and ritually can only be, solemnized 
in the Havan Gah, i.e. the first division of the day lasting from dawn until noon. 
Furthermore, all great rituals, even those performed at night (the Vendiddd and 
Nirangdin) must have their c amal in the Havan Gah ; that is to say, the priests 
who celebrate them must have the ritual power conferred by a yast-i virdste 
(the moti khub) performed in the Havan Gah of that same day. 84 The reason for 


80 The strength of the Parsi tradition is well known. For some striking instances of the strength 
of the Irani tradition see JRAS, 1966, 105-12, and particularly p. 108, n. 3 , BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 
1968, 52-68, and 2, 1968, 270-87, and particularly 281-2. 

81 This is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah. 

82 This also is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah, confirming what is said by J. J. Modi, 
op. cit., 193-4. The ox-headed mace is also of course associated in legend with Faredon 
(Thraetaona), who appears wielding it on amulets of the Parthian and Sasanian periods (see 
A. D. H. Bivar, ‘ A Parthian amulet ’, BSOAS , xxx, 3, 1967, 518 ff.) ; and Zoroastrian priests 
sometimes refer to their own maces as gurz-i Faredon. There is in fact a link between Mihr and 
Faredon, perhaps because both are great destroyers of demons ; and in Sasanian, as in living 
Zoroastrian, tradition, Faredon is held to be the founder of the Mihragan (see al-Biruni, loc. cit.). 
This tradition presumably developed because in religious and epic tradition Faredon is regarded 
as a mortal man. Thus, though he is still often invoked by Zoroastrians for help against sickness, 
religious services may not be dedicated to him, but only solemnized for his sake ( namcisti ), with 
the xsnuman of Arda Fravas (cf. above, p. 12). In Yt., xix, 36-8, Mithra as yazata is linked with 
the mortal heroes Thraetaona and Karasaspa. As a warrior-king, therefore, who conquered a great 
druj, Faredon was evidently held to have established a feast in honour of the warrior -yazata 
Mihr, who, it is clear from al-Birunl, was believed to have given him divine aid in overcoming 
Dahak. The special significance of the Mihragan as a festival for young men (see JRAS , 1966, 
p. 107 with n. 3) is thereby explained, since through FaredOn’s victory the annual sacrifice of 
youths to Dahak was ended. (This detail is on the authority of Dastur Khodadad.) 

83 Details from Ervad Firoze. 

84 On the moti khub see Modi, op. cit., 140, and further apud Boyce c Rapithwin, No Ruz, and 
the feast of Sade ’, Festschrift F. B. J. Kuiper, The Hague, 1969, p. 205, n. 36. For the above facts 
of ritual observance I am indebted to Ervad Firoze. 
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this is that the ceremonies of the Havan Gah are under the jurisdiction of 
Mithra, and all the great religious offices need the power of his protection. 85 
Mithra’s rule over the Havan Gah is established by the liturgy of the yasna 
itself; for regularly, there as in minor rituals, when the Havan Gah is invoked, 
Mithra is also called upon, with his Tiamkar Raman. It is in the Havan Gah 
(havanim a ratum) that Zoroaster himself is described as performing an act of 
high worship (Y, ix, 1) ; and according to the text as it is invariably recited, 
Mithra was then invoked in greeting to him (MiOrd zydt Zaradustrdm ). 86 In 
Vendldad, iii, 1, the first of the most fortunate places upon earth is said to be 
where the just man performs the rituals, bearing fire-wood and barsarn , milk and 
the mortar, and invoking as he does so Mithra of the wide pastures, with Raman. 
Mithra’s protection of the Havan Gah is stated in the Denkard, on the authority 
of the Sudgar Nask, and in the Bundahisn 87 ; and in the liturgy of the Havan 
Gah itself Mithra is repeatedly invoked. 

Apart from the paw-mahal ceremonies, for which a link with Mithra is a 
ritual necessity, there is a strong preference for celebrating the ‘ outer ’ liturgical 
ceremonies (i.e. those not necessarily performed in the Dar-i Mihr) also in the 
Havan Gah. Thus if a devout Parsi family wants a jasan ceremony performed 
in their home, they will if possible ask the priest to come in the Havan Gah. 
In the Yazdi villages such ceremonies are often of necessity solemnized in the 
Aiwisrudrem Gah, because during the daylight hours the men are at work in the 
fields ; but during the gahambar festivals, when only essential tasks are per¬ 
formed, all religious ceremonies are celebrated in the Havan Gah, as the best 
and most fitting time. 

The Dar-i Mihr is a place, not only for performing the most sacred rituals, 
but also, on occasion, for sogand xordan , taking the most solemn oaths ‘ in the 
presence of Mithra, Judge of creation ’ (8 amext Mise patic). 88 Arbab Jamshid 
Sorushian tells, 89 on authority of elders of the Kirmani community, from 
whom he heard of it in boyhood, that there, if a dispute arose between Zoroas- 
trians, it was taken before the anjoman ; and if, after the most earnest efforts, 
the parties to it failed to agree, then as a last resort one of them might be 
required to take an oath on the matter in the Dar-i Mihr. The oath-taking was 

85 That the importance of performing ceremonies and also obtaining * amal in the Havan Gah 
is due to the need for the protection of Mithra is on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah. Dastur 
Khodadad concurs. 

86 For the invocation of Mithra with the Havan Gah see, e.g., Y, i, 3 ; ii, 3 ; iii, 5 ; iv, 8 ; 
vi, 2 ; vii, 5 ; lxvi, 2. On the words MiQro zyat Zaradustrdm see apud Gershevitch, AHM, 269. 

87 Dk., ix, 9.7 (8.5), ed. Sanjana, xvn, 15, Madan, 793.13-15 ; transl. West, SBE, xxxvn, 
183-4. In this passage, attributed to the eighth fargard of the Sudgar Nask , the names are given 
of the five yazatas who have jurisdiction over the ceremonies of each of the five gahs. This accords, 
naturally, with the invocation of these yazatas in the yasna and minor services ; cf. also GBd., iii, 
22. It has been suggested that Mithra’s especial protection of rituals was one factor in aiding the 
transfer to him in Mithraism of the animal sacrifice, see Boyce, ‘ Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, 
in Henning memorial volume. 

88 Vessantara Jataka , ed. Benveniste, Paris, 1946, 11. 1205-06 ; for the interpretation see 
Gershevitch, AHM , 34-5 with 240-2. 

89 Verbal communication in 1963. 
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made a very solemn occasion, intended to instil awe. All the priests and leading 
behdms of Kirman gathered in the hall of the Dar-i Mihr. Fire was brought in an 
dfnnagan , and sandalwood was offered to it; and Avesta was recited as a 
preliminary to administering the oath. It was generally believed that if an oath 
were then falsely sworn, the swearer, as miOrd-druj, would die. This is in perfect 
accord with the beliefs of the ancient Iranian world. 90 Dastur Khodadad 
Neryosangi confirms that the same custom prevailed among the Zoroastrians of 
Yazd. Similarly the elders of Navsari recall justice being solemnly administered 
among Zoroastrians there in the Vadi Dar-i Mihr. 91 

As well as placing their religious services under his care, and making him the 
ultimate resort of justice, the Zoroastrians, priests and laymen, offer Mithra 
direct worship through his yast and niydyisn. He is also still honoured among the 
Irani Zoroastrians by two great annual feasts. One is his own festival, the ancient 
Mihragdn , a five-day celebration and still one of the chief occasions of the 
religious year, dedicated to him as Mihr-i Irdn-ddvar c Mithra, Judge of Iran \ 92 
The other is another most ancient feast, that of Sade, which is in honour, it 
seems, of Rapithwin, 93 but which is celebrated outside the shrine of Mithra, 
lord of the Sun. 94 In almost every old Zoroastrian centre in Iran, in Kirman, and 
in Yazd and its villages, there exists a shrine to Mihr ; and there are shrines to 
others of the chief yazatas also, to Vahram and Tir, Sros and Astad. 95 The 
pious visit these shrines regularly on the feast-days of the yazatas , kindling fire 
there, lighting candles, and making other small offerings while they pray. 
Sometimes on these occasions a gahambdr-i tdji is celebrated at the shrine, 96 
or acts of charity are performed there, such as the distribution of food (ds-i 
xairdt) to the pious and the poor. An individual worshipper may visit the shrine 
whenever he wishes, to pray for the yazata’s intercession, to take a solemn vow, 

90 On instances of ancient swearing of oaths by Mithra see Cumont, TMMM, i, 229 ; Henning, 
BSOAS, xxvm, 2, 1965, 248. On midro.drug see Gershevitch, AHM , 153 ; Thieme, BSOAS , 
xxm, 2, 1960, 268. The full ritual of administering the oath, with the drinking of sdgand, and the 
Avesta to be recited, is given in the longer version of the Sogand-name preserved in the Rivdyat 
of Shapur Bharucha, see Unvala, op. cit., i, 51.4 f., transl. Dhabhar, 46, end, f. In the Sogand-name 
the kinds of sin (contract-breaking, fraud, and theft) which constitute mihr-druj [sic] are listed, 
and the importance of preventing them is stressed, since the gate of heaven is closed against the 
man who commits mihr-druj (see Unvala, op. cit., i, 47.3-5, Dhabhar, 41). Dastur Khodadad 
states that in Yazd the oath-taking at the Dar-i Mihr concluded with this formula, also used at 
the marriage ceremony : Dadar Ohrmazd u Mihr u Sros u Basn rdst be sumd gavdh bdsand. 
Azar-Xorde [sic] u Azar-Gusnasp u Azar Burzen-Mihr be sumd gavdh bdsand. Frohar i Zaradust 
Asfantaman be sumd gavdh bdsad. Har Jcasi Ice hdzir and , be suma gavdh bdsand. Man Ice fuldn 
mobad-am , be sumd gavdh hastam. 

91 Information from Ervad Firoze. 

92 See A. Y. Williams Jackson, Persia past and present , New York, 1909, 372. 

93 See Festschrift F. B. J. Kuiper , 201-15. 

94 See ibid., 213, 214. 

95 Gershevitch, AHM t 286, rightly emphasizes the vitality of the conception of Astad, the 
hypostasis of Justice. She is one of the most venerated yazatas in living Zoroastrianism, and there 
is evidence of her similar importance in Sasanian times, see BSOAS , xxxi, 2, 1968, 280-2. 

96 i.e. a ‘ gahambar ’ observance apart from one of the six great gahambdrs, often, as the name 
indicates, performed in expiation ; but now the term is used generally in Iran for all such minor 
gahambdrs. 
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to make a thank-offering or simply to pay his devotions. On great feast-days, 
such as the six gahambdrs, women and girls often visit all the shrines of a village 
in succession, praying and making offerings of candles and flowers at each. 

The shrines of Mithra are undoubtedly among the most beloved ; and his 
pervading influence is strongly felt in daily life. 97 It is said that if Mithra does 
not abide with a man, then that man will lack affection (mihr) in his heart, and 
will be cold and useless in his dealings with others. 98 The yazata is held to watch 
over men by day and night; 99 and all are conscious that at the end they must 
meet him face to face at the Cinvat Bridge, on the fourth day after death. This 
encounter takes place in the Ha van Gah, the time of Mithra’s special jurisdiction. 

Taken out of their religious context the above facts might possibly seem to 
supply argument for the syncretic school of thought, suggesting perhaps too 
powerful and pervasive a part for Mithra, a usurpation by him of the place which 
in Zoroaster’s own teachings should be that of Ohrmazd. This is, however, not so. 
The Parsis steadily maintain that the yazatas of their faith are more properly 
to be compared with the saints of Roman Catholic Christianity than with the 
virtually autocratic gods of a pagan pantheon ; and the justice of this strikes 
constantly home when one lives among Zoroastrians. Thus, although there are 
shrines to yazatas , there are no shrines to Ohrmazd ; 100 and this for the same 
reason that there are no shrines to God the Father in a Catholic country. He is 
too great, too sovereign for men to trouble him with their small personal 
petitions, their votive offerings and acts of penitence. The prophet himself 
spoke with Ahura Mazda. Darius the Great sought his help in guiding the destiny 
of Iran. Lesser men in humility turn rather to their chosen yazata. 101 They 


97 In the Persian Rivdyats it is enjoined that a thank-offering should be made yearly to Mithra, 
on the day before the Mihragan , for three years after the birth of a son ; see Unvala, op. cit., n, 
70-1 ; Dhabhar, op. cit., 436 ; and cf. Anquetil du Perron, Le Zend-Avesta , ii, 551. On the recital 
of the Mihr Niyayisn to the yazata for his help in time of sickness see Unvala, op. cit., i, 286.4 f., 
Dhabhar, op. cit., 279. 

98 This is on the authority of Dastur Khodadad. 

99 In Karachi a Parsi lady mentioned to me in conversation that she had found one of her small 
grandchildren fibbing, and had admonished him to remember that Meher was watching him and 
would know the truth. The Parsis do not have shrines to the great yazatas , but they offer them 
devotion none the less. 

100 This must be qualified, since there now exists in Sharlfabad a shrine to Dadvar-Ohrmizd, 
one of the five shrines in the village, and the smallest of them all. Between 30 and 40 years ago 
Mundagar-i Rustam Abadian (who died in 1966) set aside this little building as a holy place, 
because of a dream he had dreamt. For years it was known simply as the Pir-i Mundagar, or 
PIr-i Mund, and was the subject of some gentle mockery. Mothers would scold bad children with 
the threat: ‘ I shan’t take you to any of the shrines, not even to the Pir-i Mund ’. But gradually, 
devotions offered there gave the little building an increasing sanctity; and a few years ago a 
pious behdin pressed for adopting its present dedication. No priest would have initiated this 
dedication, which is not in the tradition of the faith ; but it has been quietly accepted as expressing 
a true desire to honour the Creator. 

101 During the marriage ceremony in Iran husband and wife choose their own special protector 
from one of three yazatas , Mihr, Vahram, and Astad. The special devotion of the Achaemenian 
and Sasanian royal houses to Mithra and Anahita may be considered in the same light, even if on a 
more exalted level; thus it is evidently as protector that Mithra stands behind Ardasir II at 
Taq-i Bustan, for example. 
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remain nevertheless as much conscious of the power and pre-eminence of 
Ohrmazd as a Catholic Christian, invoking a saint for aid, is of that of God. 

In the case of Mithra, the Zoroastrian priests express his subordination to 
Ohrmazd vividly when they say that Mihr and Khorsed are the two eyes by 
which Ohrmazd surveys the world ; although again they emphasize Mithra’s 
relative greatness by saying that, whereas Khorsed presides only over the sun 
itself, Mihr presides over the radiant light of all the luminaries of the sky. 
Hence he is much greater than Khorsed, and is invoked before him even in the 
Khorsed Niyayisn. 102 Nevertheless, mighty though he is, his place is far below 
the throne of Ohrmazd. 103 

The supremacy of Ohrmazd, the Creator, is never lost sight of, and the 
Zoroastrian constantly re-dedicates his life to him as his God. The basic act 
of religious observance is the padyab-kusti, i.e. the re-tying of the sacred cord 
after ceremonial ablutions. The first words uttered in this, as in so many religious 
acts, are xsnaodm ahurahe mazdd. These are followed by the asom vohu prayer, 
and kdm.nd mazdd ; and the kusti itself is re-tied to the Pazand namdz-i 
Ohrmazd-i xoday , the ritual ending with the confession of faith, jasa.me avanhe 
mazda. The padyab-kusti is the preliminary, not only for all private prayer, but 
for all liturgical ceremonies ; so that every religious act, to whomsoever it is 
dedicated, is first devoted to Ohrmazd. A number of yasna and other ceremonies 
are of course wholly dedicated to him. 104 Mithra’s part in protecting the 
religious services, and in acting as Judge here below, can thus be seen in perspec¬ 
tive as that of a powerful yazata who is, nevertheless, only the servant of the 
Most High. It seems, moreover, probable that the reason why the place of 
worship is named in honour of him rather than for Ohrmazd is that Ohrmazd 


102 cf. Khorsed Niyayisn , §5 (F, lxviii, 22) : ndmo Midrdi . . . ndmo Hvard.xsaetai . . . ndmo 
abyo doidrabyo y& Ahurahe Mazdd ‘ homage to Mithra, homage to the Lord Sun, homage to these 
two eyes of Ahura Mazda ’. The passage has generally been otherwise interpreted (i.e. that the 
‘ eyes ’ are the Sun and Moon), but the traditional priestly explanation fits the context admirably. 

103 These traditions concerning Mihr and Khorsed are on the authority of Ervad Pirojshah ; 
and they explain why Mihr is both held to accompany Khorsed by day ( Xarsed u Mihir... pa agnin 
rawend ‘ Khorsed and Mihr travel together M A, liii, 4), and is also regarded as being present 
in the night sky. The tradition clarifies a number of points, and does away with the need to follow 
Darmesteter in postulating a journey back by Mithra from west to east after dark has fallen. Mithra, 
the ever-vigilant, is present wherever and whenever there is light in the sky, sunlight or moonlight, 
starlight or the dawn. Henning, who did not accept the theory of Mithra’s backward journey, trans¬ 
lated Yt. f x, 95, literally as follows : ‘ Mithra of the wide pastures... who, having the breadth of the 
earth ( Zdm.fraOd ), goes, touches after sunset both ends of this broad, round earth . . .’, taking this 
to mean that by the time the sun has set Mithra has touched both horizons. Similarly Thieme, 
op. cit., 32. (For other interpretations see Gershevitch, AHM , 38 ff.) Since Mithra presides over 
all luminaries, it seems possible that he is in fact properly to be associated with the haxdbra-, 
yal asti haxdhranam vahistdm antard mdnhdmea hvardca , Yt., vi, 5, see Gershevitch, AHM , 227—8. 
On Mithra as the god of Light see further Kuiper, IIJ, v, 1, 1961, 46, 55. It is noteworthy that 
in the Mihr Niyayisn (§ 12) Mithra is worshipped, not with the sun alone, but with ‘ the stars, 
the moon, and the sun ’. 

104 In the Phi. Riv. Dd., ch. xviid (ed. Dhabhar, 51.11-13) Ohrmazd is represented as himself 
enjoining this on the prophet: yazisn i Dadar Ohrmazd kardan , ce pad en harw has ham-dddistdn , 
hu yazisn i Dadar Ohrmazd e abayed Jcardan ‘ Perform the yasna of the Creator Ohrmazd, for all 
are agreed upon this, that the yasna of the Creator Ohrmazd should be performed ’. 
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himself is held to be so exalted that men are not worthy to make a place for him 
with their own hands . 105 It has been suggested that the mountain shrines of 
Yazd may have been places where men went up to worship Ohrmazd on the 
hills of his own creation, with living rock for altars . 106 This may possibly 
further explain the conflict between Greek reports and old Persian practice, 
between the absence of temples and the restoration of ayadana . 101 The Iranians 
may have permitted temples and shrines to lesser yazatas , but never have built 
them for Ohrmazd himself. 

This may also help to explain the perplexing religious history of the Parthian 
period. Here the puzzling anomaly is that the Parthians appear to have been in 
the main Zoroastrians , 108 and indeed the chief transmitters to Sasanian Persia 
of the Zoroastrian traditions of north-eastern Iran . 109 Yet the archaeological 
evidence for the period suggests a heterogeneous polytheism with strong Greek 
and Semitic influences. The worship of the supreme God Ohrmazd, oral and 
without temples, must be expected, however, to leave few tangible traces ; and 
the Iranian yazatas were evidently identified, in representations and dedications, 
with gods of the Greek pantheon. This would not make their veneration less 
real, any more than the identification, for example, of Teutonic deities with those 
of the Romans weakened the worship of the northern gods. One must also 
assume, of course, that a number of Semitic cults, and some genuine Greek and 
even Egyptian worship, flourished under the Arsacids, particularly in the 
western parts of their wide domains. No single religion dominated Iran to the 
exclusion of all others even in the much more closely consolidated Sasanian 
Empire. It seems reasonable, however, to assume from the evidence that 
Zoroastrianism was the chief faith of Iran under the Parthians as it was under 
their successors, and that there was religious continuity in both the north and 
the south of the land . 110 

Let us, however, return to consider Mithra’s part in living Zoroastrianism, 
and his relationship with Ahura Mazda. The central act of Zoroastrian worship 

105 No Christian church, to my knowledge, is ever dedicated to God the Father. A dedication 
to the Trinity is the nearest approach. 

106 See BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, p. 42, n. 41, p. 43. 

107 See Benveniste, The Persian religion according to the chief Greek texts, Paris, 1929, 22 ff. 
The only ayadana whose dedication is known is an ’ yzn nnystkn , a ‘ temple of Nanai among 
the Parthians of Nisa, see I. M. D’ya-konov and V. A. Livshits, Dokumenty iz Nisy, Moscow, 1960, 
24 ; cited by R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, London, [1963], 201. Permanent sanctuaries are 
of course an essential feature of Zoroastrianism, with its cult of the ever-burning Fire. 

108 See, most recently, the English translation, The letter of Tansar (Rome Oriental Series. 
Literary and Historical Texts from Iran, i), 1968, intro., 7, 11, p. 22 with n. 2, and cf. above p. 21, 
n. 46. The Zoroastrian tradition of the preservation of the Avesta and Zand by Valaxs the 
Arsacid remains the strongest single piece of evidence for Parthian Zoroastrianism ; and it is 
well supported by the testimony of the Nisa ostraca. Bickerman, op. cit., 205, surmises from the 
Nisa material that it was the Parthians who introduced the Zoroastrian calendar to the rest of 
Iran. 

109 See ‘ Zariadres and Zarer BSOAS , xvii, 3,1955, 471 IF.; ‘ The Parthian gosdn and Iranian 
minstrel tradition ’, JR AS, 1957, 12. 

110 The burial customs of the Parthian, and to a lesser extent, of the Sasanian period continue, 
however, to present a problem. 
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may be held to be the yasna , offered daily in the Havan Gah. Every yasna has 
its accompanying baj (i.e. dron) ceremony. A baj may be celebrated inde¬ 
pendently of the yasna , but no yasna is solemnized without its baj. This short 
service is thus of primary ritual importance . 111 With only two exceptions, 
every baj has an Avestan liturgy in which the xsnuman begins with a dedication 
to Ohrmazd, which (if the baj is not being consecrated wholly to him) is then 
followed by a dedication to the particular yazata to whom the act of worship is 
offered. Thus, for example, the ‘ lesser ’ xsnuman of a baj of Rasn and Astad 
begins xsnumaine ahurahe mazda raevato x w ardndnhato ‘ to the satisfaction of 
Ahura Mazda, the splendid, the glorious ’ ; and then there follows the particular 
dedication to Rasn and Astad themselves : rasnaos razistahe arstatasca fradat. 
gaedayd varddat.gaedaya . . . aoxto.namanb yazatahe. The e greater ’ xsnuman 
follows the same pattern, except for different grammatical inflections. Ordinarily 
a baj of Mithra would have a similar dedication ; but there is one occasion in 
the year when it is recited by some priests without it, and that is, when it is 
solemnized on Ruz Mihr of Mah Mihr, the holiest day of the Mihragan. On this 
occasion only, the preliminary dedication to Ohrmazd may be omitted, and the 
lesser xsnuman then begins immediately with the words xsnumaine midrahe 
vouru.gaoyaoitis . . . , 112 The festival of Mithra has its own special character in 
other respects also. The six gahdmbars are also five-day festivals. Each is 
dedicated to Ohrmazd, as the High Lord (radwd bdrdzato). Their celebration is 
one of the six obligatory duties of Zoroastrianism, and they are fully kept still 
in the Yazd! villages. Because they are one of the essential observances of the 
faith, they are often endowed , 113 and they are usually kept with full ritual and 
feasting only when there is such an endowment. There is no especial religious 
obligation to observe the Mihragan, and the Parsis have in fact ceased to do so 
in the last century or so . 114 No endowments are ordinarily made for it . 115 
Yet in the most traditionalist and orthodox villages of Yazd every family keeps 
this feast with full religious and social observances. It remains, with Ndruz, 
a jewel of the religious year ; and the general rejoicing is linked with a deep 
spirit of devotion. Possibly in this festival, with its special baj liturgy, there 
survives a stubborn testimony to a remote past, perhaps before Zoroastrianism 

111 On baj ceremonies in general see Modi, op. cit., 336 ff. 

112 This fact of ritual is recorded as an Irani practice by Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Dastur 
Meherji Rana in his nineteenth-century Gujarati work Pursei pdsox (published Bombay, 1941). 
My attention was drawn to it by Ervad Firoze Kotwal, when we were working together in 1967 ; 
and we both subsequently made further inquiries. Ervad Firoze, writing from India, states that, 
though the Bhagarias and some others recite the baj of Mihr on Ruz Mihr, Mah Mihr with the 
xsnuman of Ohrmazd, there are some Parsi priests who omit this dedication then. On the other 
hand, Dastur Khodadad Neryosangi says that in Yazd the xsnuman of Ohrmazd is recited even 
at the Mihragan. Its omission on this occasion by Irani priests is therefore presumably Kirmani 
practice. 

113 See BSOAS, xxxi, 2, 1968, 277 f. 

114 Its observance was indicated by Anquetil du Perron, op. cit., 551. 

115 There are some exceptions nowadays, due to the increased mobility of the population. 
Thus in Mazra‘ Kalantar there is a celebration of the Mihragan which is endowed by a villager 
who has gone to live in Bombay. 
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reached Pars, when Mithra was regarded as an Ahura in his own right, of equal 
stature with his dvandva brother, Ahura Mazda. 

Again, this striking fact of the Mihragdn liturgy might possibly be taken as 
proof that Mithra 5 s place in Zoroastrianism was secondary, part of a later 
development; but there is one other yazata whose bdj is recited without the 
initial dedication to Ahura Mazda, and that is Sraosa. The bdj of this yazata is 
performed more frequently than any other, for it is celebrated in every gah 
during the three days after a death, on every anniversary ceremony, and on 
many other occasions ; and the preliminary devotion to Ahura Mazda is always 
omitted. Sraosa has many striking links with Mithra, 116 and this liturgical 
omission may possibly have its origin in this fact; but no one can maintain that 
Sraosa has not a place in Zoroaster’s original doctrine. It cannot, therefore, be 
argued from the omission by some priests of the dedication to Ahura Mazda on 
the one occasion of the Mihragdn that Mithra himself was alien to Zoroaster’s 
system. 

There is, moreover, another interesting point of liturgical practice in 
connexion with the Haft Amesaspand Bdj. Ordinarily a bdj may be celebrated in 
any one of the five gdhs ; but this particular bdj may be solemnized only in the 
Ha van Gah ; and accordingly in its liturgy the xsnuman of the last of the 
Amesa Spentas, Amorotat, is always followed immediately by that of Mithra, lord 
of the gah. 111 This suggests an especial closeness between the worship of Ahura 
Mazda with the six Amesa Spentas and the protective power of Mithra. It is 
presumably this especial protection by Mithra of the worship of Mazda which 
caused it to be said : c Whoever does not believe in the religion of the Mazda- 
worshippers, and does not also perform the rituals according to the precepts of 
the Good Religion, that man becomes remote from Mihr Yazad ’ (harw ke 
abar en den % mazdesnan dstwdmh ne dared , ud kunisn-iz pad framdn i den i weh 
ne kuned , an mard az Mihr Yazad . . . dur bawed). lls 

It is a striking fact that the present Zoroastrian veneration of Mihr, as 
protector under the Creator Ohrmazd, is wholly consonant with what is regarded 
as the oldest allusion to Mithra in the Avesta. This is in the early post-Gathic 
text Y , xlii, 2, in the expression pay tied 9Wordstar a yazamaide 6 and we worship 
the two, the protector and the fashioner ’. This expression is repeated in Y , 


116 See Gershevitch, AHM , 193, with references. The omission of the dedication to Ohrmazd 
from the Sros Bdj is justified in the following words in the PM. Riv. Dd., ch. lvi, 3 (ed. Dhabhar, 
166-7) : abdrig abdg Ohrmazd yazisn , be az Sros, ce Sros x w aday ud dehbed % gehan ast. ed ray 
judaiha abayed yastan ‘ Worship should be offered the other ( yazads) together with Ohrmazd, 
except Sros. For Sros is lord and master of the world ; for this reason he should be worshipped 
separately ’. It seems reasonable to suppose that it is as Mithra’s vice-regent that Sros is accorded 
this special position. It is hoped to consider this point in greater detail in a subsequent article. 

117 Information through Ervad Firoze. The same liturgical prescriptions, namely celebration 
only in the Ha van Gah, with invocation accordingly of Mithra, apply also to the Slrdze Bdj , but 
to no other. 

118 Pahlavi ViStasp Ya§t, 52, see Zand-i Khurtak Avistak, ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1927, 
211.12-15. The word kunisn could also be rendered as ‘ actions ’. There does not appear to have 
been a technical term for * rituals * in Middle Persian. 
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lvii, 2 : Sraohm . . . yd . .. yazata pdyu 6 Wordstar a ‘ Sraosa, who worshipped the 
protector (and) fashioner ’ ; and here the dvandva is glossed in Pahlavi by pdnag 
bnngar Mihr £ the protector, the fashioner Mihr \ 119 It is held that the Sasanian 
commentator was guided by a sound tradition, even if he missed the grammatical 
force of the duals, and that the expression refers in fact to Ahura Mazda the 
Creator, and to Mithra the protector. 120 Doctrinal fidelity in the cult of Mithra 
can thus be demonstrated over a period of at least 2,500 years. 

Close doctrinal fidelity by the Zoroastrian church can be established in other 
respects also ; and the veneration in which it holds its prophet is shown in 
many ways. Yet by the syncretic theory one is asked to believe that profound 
respect for Zoroaster, and a proven tradition of immense conservatism and 
loyalty, can both be reconciled with an early, radical betrayal of Zoroaster’s own 
teachings ; and that in the case of Mithra, the prophet’s disciples, although 
scrupulously preserving his own words and his moral teachings, so far rejected 
his doctrines that they put their worship of the god whom he preached, Ahura 
Mazda, under the protection of a god whom he denied, or even abhorred. To 
establish the syncretic theory against such opposing considerations would 
require very strong evidence indeed ; and in fact, as we have seen, there is no 
real evidence for it at all. It is reasonable, therefore, to reject it, and to accept 
instead the testimony of the Zoroastrian church, unchanged and harmonious 
at all known periods of its history. From it one can deduce that Zoroaster held 
to the basic theology of the old Iranian religion, with all its yazatas , and that his 
reform consisted largely in reinterpreting its beliefs at a nobler and subtler 
spiritual level, in the light of an intensely personal apprehension of the supreme 
God, and of the struggle to be waged between good and evil. 121 

The immense help given over the last century and more by comparative 
philology for the better understanding of the Avesta, and the great advances 
made, have led perhaps to a touch of hubris in the West, to an assumption that 
on all points juddms can interpret the Good Religion better than its own ad¬ 
herents ; but this is a sweeping assumption, and the study of other religions 
suggests that it is unlikely to be true. Plainly there have been considerable 
theological developments in the course of the long history of Zoroastrianism ; 
but there is little sign of those radical breaks and changes in doctrine which have 
been so widely postulated by Western scholars. 

119 See Gershevitch, AHM, 54. 

120 So Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, p. 360, n. 5, followed by Bartholomae. Gershevitch 
himself (AHM, 55-7) sees in Owordstar- a reference rather to Spenta Mainyu. On the concept of 
protection inherent in Mithra’s fixed epithet of vouru.gaoyaoiti see Thieme, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 
1960, 273-4 ; Benveniste, JA, ccxlviii, 4, 1960, 421-9. 

121 This ancient unity of Zoroastrianism was adumbrated by Nyberg in Die Religionen des 
alien Iran, where he suggested that the putative syncretism was carried out, not in later ages, 
but by the prophet himself in his own lifetime. 
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ZOROASTER THE PRIEST 


By Mary Boyce 

The fact that Zoroaster was a priest, a zaotar , is likely to have been of 
considerable influence in nurturing and shaping his spiritual life ; and in more 
than one study of Zoroastrianism it has been given due prominence, 1 without, 
however, its implications being fully explored. There seems room, therefore, 
for a further attempt to assess, as far as the evidence allows, the relevance of 
Zoroaster’s priesthood for the evolution of his doctrines. 

Common elements in their tradition show that the Indo-Iranians shared a 
devout belief in the efficacy of sacrificial offerings, and in that of prayers, praises, 
and invocations accurately repeated with a right intention, to draw down 
divine power upon earth. The evidence of the Brahmanas 2 serves to establish 
that there is a long common tradition behind the Zoroastrian haoma -ritual and 
the offerings to fire, a tradition whose preservation over millennia presupposes 
the equally long existence of a professional priesthood, able to maintain and 
transmit it. Moreover, the Zoroastrian scriptures, with their parallels in the 
Vedas, show that there are also elements of continuity in the religious literature, 
so that it must be assumed that the members of this priesthood were trained 
not only in ceremonies but also in the recital of associated texts. Already in 
Indo-Iranian times the rituals appear to have required the collaboration of at 
least two priests. 3 The chief of these was the hotar/zaotar, whose functions differ 
somewhat in the later stages of the two cultures, but who appears in both as a 
highly trained and qualified celebrant of major rituals. 4 

For both religions information about the training of priests comes only from 
relatively recent times ; but probably there was little basic change in it from 
antiquity down to the nineteenth century, when modern methods of education 
began to affect tradition. Whether he lived in 1000 b.c. or a.d. 1800, the skills 
which the priest had to master remained essentially the same : to learn by heart 
great quantities of religious texts, and to know to the last detail the rituals 


1 See, most recently, H. Lommel, 4 Zarathustras Priesterlohn ’, in O. Spies (ed.), Studia 
Indobgica , Festschrift fur W. Kirfel (Bonner Orient. Studien, NS, 3), Bonn, 1955, 187-95 ; 
K. Rudolph, * Zarathustra—Priester und Prophet ’, Numen, viii, 2, 1961, 81-116 ; H. W. Bailey, 
‘ Saka ssandramata ’, in G. Wiessner (ed.), Festschrift fur W. Eilers , Wiesbaden, 1967, 137, 141. 

2 The importance of the Brahmanas for a better understanding of Zoroastrianism was stressed 
by M. Mole, Culte, mythe et cosmologie dans Vlran ancien , Paris, 1963 ; but doubts about the 
relevance of Zoroaster’s earthly existence prevented him from considering this in the light of the 
prophet’s own priesthood. Long before, J. Darmesteter also drew on the Brahmanas for parallels 
for Zoroastrianism, maintaining that 4 ces theories qui paraissent subitement, en plein Brah- 
manisme, n’ont pas pousse tout 4 coup et leurs racines, serpentant sous les Vedas, plongent dans 
le sol indo-iranien’ ( Ormazd et Ahriman , leurs origines et leur histoire, Paris, 1877, 302). 

3 See M. Haug, The Aitareya Brdhmariam of the Rigveda , Bombay, 1863, 17-18, 31-2 ; V. 
Henry, 4 Esquisse d’une liturgie indo-iranienne ’, in W. Caland and V. Henry, VAgnistoma, 
Paris, 1906-7, ii, Appendice in, 469-70. 

4 On the functions of the hotar see L. Renou, Vocabulaire du rituel vedigue , Paris, 1954, 
175-6; Henry, op. cit., 475 f. 
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which they accompanied. In older times there was evidently scope also for 
composing texts ; but, as is well known from the comparative study of oral 
literatures, in order to compose orally it is necessary, not only to acquire the 
techniques of versification and composition, but also to have considerable 
amounts of earlier literature by heart. 5 The two basic requirements may be 
presumed therefore to have remained constant: learning texts and mastering 
rituals. Both demand an exacting apprenticeship. 

In living Zoroastrianism the memorizing of short basic texts begins early 
in priestly families, before the investiture with the kustl at the age of about 
seven. Thereafter (until recent decades) a boy destined for the priesthood went 
regularly for many hours each day to a priest who conducted a school for such 
pupils, teaching them by rote the long texts of the liturgy. 6 To become word- 
perfect in these required constant application and repetition, and the schools 
were conducted with considerable sternness. The main rituals were separately 
taught, with great care, often by the boy’s father or a kinsman ; and by the age 
of at least 15 (that of maturity in ancient Iran) he had learned the whole 
liturgy of the yasna and was trained in its celebration. 7 To achieve this, most 
of his waking hours during these formative years had been concentrated on the 
sacred words and ceremonies. 

What is known of Brahman training shows that it follows very much the 
same pattern, which suggests both the antiquity of the tradition, and the 
constancy of the circumstances which have maintained it. Among the Nam- 
budiri Brahmans training begins at about eight years of age, after investiture 


5 On traditional elements in Zoroaster’s own hymns see further below, p. 26, n. 25. 

6 The old type of priests’ school was called by the Parsis a sdr (< Gujarati nisdl). Each long 
day’s work was divided into two, half being devoted to learning new texts, half to revising old. 
The priest recited a little, and the pupil after him ; and then after repetitions the pupil withdrew 
to fix the words in his mind by repeating them over and over again to himself. Before the use of 
books as an aid, older pupils would help the younger ones at conning new material. The last 
sdr in Navsari closed two decades ago, its last pupils being Ervad Edul Hiraji Kanga (now 
yozdaOragar in Navsari, whose father had learnt there before him) and Ervad Keresasp M. Kotwal 
(now ata§-band at the Anjomani Atas-Bahram in Bombay). This sdr was taught by Ervad 
Rustamji Kharshedji Kanga (d. a.d. 1929) and his son Ervad Sohrabji, men with phenom¬ 
enal memories, f who both became blind in adult life. [Information through Ervad Dr. 
Eiroze M. Kotwal.] In Yazd also there were priestly ustdds who were especially entrusted with 
teaching. Dastur Khodadad S. Neryosangi recalls in particular in his own boyhood Dastur 
Mihragan, who had himself as a boy read Vendiddd with Dastur Shahriyar, the dastir-mas when 
Manekji Limji Hataria came to Iran. Late tradition even knows the name of the teacher to 
whom the prophet himself was entrusted at the age of seven, see the Zardtusht ndma, ed. F. 
Rosenberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, 11. 351 ff. 

7 In his valuable biographical notes on the life of Ervad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria (see the 
preface to Anklesaria’s The social code of the Par sees in Sasanian times , part ii, Bombay, 1912, 
29 ff.), J. J. Modi states that Ervad Tehmuras completed his training at a sdr in Surat by the age 
of 11, by which time he knew not only the liturgy but also the main rituals. He was then initiated 
ndvar and mardtab at Broach. After this he became assistant to his maternal uncle, a priest, 
and learnt more ritual from him. Modi has interesting general remarks on teaching in the sdr , 
ibid., 30-1. Nowadays priests’ sons have religious instruction in the early morning before attend¬ 
ing secular school; and accordingly do not master the texts and rituals until a later age, about 
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with the sacred thread, and boys study the Veda intensively by rote for up to 
six years. 8 Teaching is given either at home, or in schools. 9 There is a form 
of congregational Vedic recitation called ghosam , in which the ghosi recites four 
padani , and the others present (as many sometimes as 100) repeat them after 
him thrice, quickly. 10 It is suggested that the ghosam originated in teaching 
practices, which would indicate an old custom of the group-learning of texts. 
Among the Brahmans, as among the Zoroastrians, boys begin to perform 
ceremonies as soon as they are qualified, in association with an older priest. 

The sacred office of the Zoroastrian yasna has for an evident purpose the 
continuance, strengthening, and purifying of the material world of the good 
creation ; and its daily celebration is essential. 11 The intricate details of the 
liturgy vary according to time and season, and also according to the dedication 
of the yasna ; and this requires of the celebrant constant self-discipline and 
alertness, despite his complete familiarity with the service. To the dedicated 
ydzdaOragar (the zaotar or priest of the inner rituals) the solemnization of the 
yasna is a source of spiritual strength and purity, and his chief means of serving 
God. For him to be unable to perform it is a deprivation comparable with that 
of a Catholic priest cut off from the celebration of the mass. 

The present liturgy of the yasna is Zoroastrian, that is, although it embodies 
ancient elements, it is composed in accordance with the teachings of the prophet; 
but the rituals are shown by Indian evidence to be pre-Zoroastrian in their 
essential features. These are as follows: 12 the veneration of fire, with sacrificial 
offerings to it, which are consumed partly by the fire, partly by the priests and 
the sacrificer; 13 the consecration of sacrificial cakes or bread (purodasa 14 / 
draonah) ; the consecration of pure water ; and the crushing of the stems of 
the somajhaoma plant to obtain its juice, which is mixed with consecrated 
water and partaken of by the officiating priests. Among the necessary ritual 


8 See J. F. Staal, Nambudiri Veda recitation, ’s-Gravenhage, 1961, 40. 

9 See ibid. These schools, like the modern ones for Zoroastrian priests’ sons in Bombay, are 
endowed and require fees ; whereas in the small sdr, as among the groups of pupils attached to a 
teacher under old Brahman custom, there was no regular charge, the teaching being repaid by 
filial services and occasional gifts. 

10 See Staal, op. cit., 59-60. 

11 In an old Zoroastrian centre such as Navsari many yasnas are celebrated each day. Until 
recent decades there was also an endowed anjomam yasna , solemnized daily on behalf of the 
community. [Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal.] 

12 See Haug, Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Par sis, third ed., 
London, 1884, 279 ff., and Haug (ed. and tr.), Aitareya Brdhmanam, i, 60-2 ; for a more general 
comparison, Henry, op. cit., 467 ff. See also Khurshedji Erachji Pavri, * Ancient ceremonies : 
additions and improvements made in them ’, Dastur Hoshang memorial volume, Bombay, 1918, 
165-92. 

13 Haug was unable to press the parallels in this case, since he was not aware of the prescriptions 
about offerings to fire contained in the Nirangistdn; see the translation by S. J. Bulsara, 
Aerpatastdn and Nirangastan, Bombay, 1915, index, under ‘Animal for dedication ’ and ‘ Sacrifice 
of dedicated animal ’, and further Boyce, ‘ Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, W. B. Henning 
memorial volume, London, 1970. 

14 See Benou, op. cit., 102. 
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objects are grass or herbs (Jcusa 15 /barsom) strewn for the sacrifice; 16 and twigs 
cut from a tree (also called kusa/barsom ), whose number varies according to 
differences in the ceremony. 17 Among the implements which may be assumed 
to be ancient are various vessels for holding the liquids, 18 and a knife for cutting 
the twigs, the Zoroastrian barsom-cm . 19 Both religions share the use of bull’s 
urine for purification. In both, the service of the yajna/yasna can be dedicated 
to any god among the devas in India, the ahuras or yazatas in Iran. 20 It is 
ritually necessary for the service to be dedicated to an individual god, and 
never to the divine beings in general. 21 

Brahmanism is a ritualistic faith, and such basic observances have played 
their part in the evolution of its doctrines. 22 Zoroastrianism is likewise a highly 
ritualistic religion, in which similar observances are maintained. Since these 
evidently existed among the Iranian peoples before the prophet, and are pre¬ 
served by his church after him, it is reasonable to deduce that they were known 
to Zoroaster himself, and that it was in their solemnization that he was trained 
as priest. Nor is there cause to believe that he rejected them after receiving his 
revelation, for there are references in the Gathas, not only to veneration of fire, 
but also to offerings to it, and to offerings and sacrifice in general, 23 as well as 
to the sacred words (mqdra) which accompanied them. 24 Since solemnization 
of these rituals is of deep significance for the ordinary yozdaOragar, it is no rash 
assumption to suppose that they had a profounder meaning still for Zoroaster, 

15 See Renou, op. cit., 57-8. Kusa is used for the barhis , on which, in connexion with the 
barsom , see in detail P. Thieme, ‘ Vorzarathustrisches bei den Zarathustriern und bei Zarathustra 
ZDMG , evil, 1, 1957, 71-5. 

16 The prescription for strewing barsom for the sacrifice is found in the Nirangistan, ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, fol. 85 v, 1.11 f.; cf. the Aitareya Brahmana, u.2.11 (transl. A. Berriedale 
Keith (Harvard Oriental Series), xxv, 1920,143), and ibid., n.2.7 (Keith, 139), where the reason 
for this is said to be : ‘ The victim has plants as its body ; verily thus he makes the victim have 
its full body ’. Cf. 7, xlviii, 6 ; and the Old Persian practice of spreading ‘ the softest herbage, 
trefoil (rpL(f)vXXov) by choice ’ for the animal-sacrifice, Herodotus, 1.132. It is noteworthy that 
trefoil is a fodder-crop. 

17 See Haug, Essays , 283-4. 

18 These are now always of metal in the Zoroastrian rite, but earlier were evidently of stone 
(as was the mortar, not used in the Indian ceremony ; but on this see Henry, op. cit., 474 f.). 
Pottery was not acceptable for ritual use. Cf. p. 28, n. 37, below. 

19 By Zoroastrian prescription this knife must be metal-hafted as well as metal-bladed; 
see J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees , second ed., Bombay, 1937, 271. 

20 On the dedication of the yajha in modern times see J. A. Dubois, Hindu manners , customs 
and ceremonies , transl. and ed. by H. K. Beauchamp, third ed., Oxford, 1906, 513. 

21 See Sylvain Levi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas, Paris, 1898, 68 (citing the 
featapatha Brahmana , 1.1.4.24). 

22 See Levi, op. cit., passim . 

23 For the offering to fire see Y, xliii, 9 and xxix, 7 (on which see further below) ; for offering 
in general ( myazda ), 7, xxxiv, 3. The recurrent word yasna is probably to be understood as 
‘ sacrifice ’, e.g., 7, xlv, 10 (yasndis drmatois ‘devout sacrifices’). On other traditional ritual 
terms see H. Humbach, ‘ Rituelle Termini technici in den awestischen Gathas ’, Munchener 
Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, viii, 1956, 74 ff. ; Rudolph, art. cit., 99-100. 

24 See 7, xxviii, 5, xxix, 7, xxxi, 6, xliv, 14, 17. In Zoroastrianism, as in Brahmanism, ‘ le 
rite ne se separe point de la liturgie Levi, op. cit., p. 15. On mqdra see further Thieme, art. cit., 
68 ff. 
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and that they provided him, as they did the Brahmans, with the basis for his 
own religious thinking. That this thinking was to a certain extent cast in 
traditional moulds is shown by the existence of very ancient Indo-European 
elements in the Gathas, as well as others which have stylistic and doctrinal 
parallels in the Vedas. 25 

One of the essential parts of Zoroaster’s teachings is the doctrine of the 
beings known later as the Amosa Spontas, who, under Ahura Mazda, have dual 
roles, as the personification of abstractions, and the guardians of certain physical 
things. It has indeed been said that the Gathas consist of a series of meditations 
upon these beings ; and although this is plainly not a complete characterization, 
it clearly has its justice. Of the many problems debated concerning the Aonosa 
Spontas, one of the greatest is that of the priority of their abstract or concrete 
connexions. Gray argued that the latter must have had precedence, since, he 
maintained, the evidence of comparative religious studies supports a develop¬ 
ment from original nature-gods to spiritual abstractions, and not the reverse; 26 
but others, notably Darmesteter 27 and Geiger, 28 have shown irrefutably that 
the abstract nature of several of the Amosa Spontas, particularly Asa, 
Haurvatat, and Amorotat, can be traced back to the Indo-Iranian period. It 
has moreover been argued that since the link between abstraction and physical 
thing is sometimes difficult to comprehend (as in the case of Vohu Manah 
‘ Good Mind ’ and cattle), it is the physical aspect which should be regarded as 
secondary and in some cases analogical. What is now generally accepted is that 
both abstract and physical aspects are present in the Gathas themselves, and 
so must be regarded as part of Zoroaster’s own conception. 29 

Yet another problem is the nature of the concrete things which are brought 
into relationship with the Amosa Spontas : cattle, fire, metal, earth, water, and 
plants. These have been characterized as forming, together with man, the 
‘ elements ’ of the physical world; 30 but this has been questioned because of the 
absence of air, and the curious order of 4 cette succession heteroclite \ 31 The 
presence moreover of cattle, which 4 have plants as their body ’ would be strange 

25 On the IE parallels see E. Schwyzer, Die Parenthese im engern und im weitern Sinne (APAW, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1939, 6), 10 f., 22, 25 ; H. H. Schaeder, ‘ Ein indogermanischer Liedtypus in den 
Gathas ’, ZDMG, xciv, 3, 1940, 399-408 ; and for further literature Rudolph, art. cit., p. 98 
with nn., pp. 100-1. 

26 L. H. Gray, ‘ The double nature of the Iranian archangels ARW, vn, 1904, 345-72. 

27 See Haurvaiat et Ameretat, essai sur la mythologie de VAvesta, Paris, 1875 ; and Ormazd et 
Ahriman. 

28 See Die Amvsa Spdntas, ihr Wesen und Hire urspriingliche Bedeutung (Sb. KAW in Wien, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., clxxyi, 7), 1916. 

29 See H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras nach dem Awesta dargestellt , Tubingen, 1930, 
120 If. ; and on Y , xliy, 18, further I. Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 
1959, 201. 

30 See Geiger, op. cit., 245 ; Gershevitch, AHM, 12. 

31 See J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de VIran ancien , Paris, 1962, 200. The interpreta¬ 
tions which identify the seven Gathic divinities with the Adityas, or find in them representatives 
of the ‘ trois fonctions ’ (neither of which has won general acceptance) are dealt with trenchantly 
by R. C. Zaehner, The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism , London, 1961, 49-50. On the latter 
theory see also Gershevitch, AHM , p. 48, n. 
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in a list of elements ; and these anomalies are merely emphasized by the use 
which the Manichaeans subsequently made of the term Amosa Sponta 
(Amahraspand) for their very different set of elements (ether, air, light, water, 
and fire). This late derivative usage can hardly be trusted to shed direct light 
on the original doctrines of Zoroaster. The probability is rather that the material 
things of the Gathas are to be associated, by a more primitive form of physical 
analysis, with the successive creations which, according to Zoroastrian doctrine, 
were fashioned by Ahura Mazda to form this world, namely the sky (made of 
4 metal ’), water, earth, plants, the primeval Bull, and man, with fire permeating 
all the rest. Even so the order of these creations is not parallel with the usual 
order of precedence of the Amosa Spontas ; but it is understandable that in 
invocations the living, active creations should be set foremost, and that sky and 
earth, water and plants should be brought together, thus changing the formal 
sequence. In the Farvardm Yast , whose opening verses (1-28) are devoted to 
the power of th efravasis to sustain the world, the creations are set out repeatedly 
in their correct order; and this order is remembered also in theological works, 
and above all in the six annual gahdmbdrs , the great festivals which com¬ 
memorate, one after another, the separate creations of Ahura Mazda, culminat¬ 
ing in that of man, since pervading fire has no festival of its own. Fire is not 
mentioned either among the creations in Yt., xiii; and it is possible that the 
inclusion of this symbol of Asa in what is probably a very ancient cosmogony 
was part of the Zoroastrian reform (cf. Yt., xiii, 77). In this reform the various 
creations are held to have a particular purpose, being brought into being by 
Ahura Mazda for the defeat of evil (cf. Yt., xix, 10 f.). The gahdmbdrs which 
celebrate them are therefore invested with moral significance, as is the daily 
ritual of the yasna , 32 

Since one of the main purposes of the yasna is to strengthen through 
consecration the material world, it is to be expected that the separate creations 
should be represented in the service; and this has been generally recognized 
to be the case with three of them, namely fire, guarded by Asa (Order or Truth), 
water, protected by Haurvatat (Wholeness or Health), and plants (haoma and 

32 On Xsaflra and the sky see Zaehner, The teachings of the Magi , London, 1956, 32-3. For fire 
4 in all creation ’ (andar harwisp dahisn) see Gr. Bd., iii, 8, and cf. the more sophisticated Zadspram 
(ed. B. T. Anklesaria), i, 25. The phrase xraozdistdng asdno 4 hardest stones ’, used of the sky 
in Y, xxx, 5, is paralleled in Yt ., xiii, 2 by x v aina- ayah- 4 *bright metal ’. As Bailey has shown 
(Zoroastrian problems in the ninth-century books , Oxford, 1943, 125 f.) the term 4 metal * included, 
in OIr. physics, crystal, which is used in several Pahl. passages for the substance of the sky. 
If these are all expressions of a unified tradition, then the Gathic verse is in harmony with 
the doctrine which assigns the sky to the protection of Xsa0ra. In speaking of the sky as of 
stone Zoroaster himself was evidently using inherited IE terminology (see, most recently, H. 
Biezais, 4 Der steinerne Himmel ’, Ann. Acad. Beg. Scient. Uppsaliensis, iv, 1960, 5-28) ; whereas 
the expression in Yt., xiii, appears to represent the particular Iranian determination of the tradi¬ 
tion concerned. The link between Xsaflra, lord of metal, and the sky is confirmed in the Pahl. 
books (see Gr. Bd., iii, 16), but was evidently allowed to recede generally from prominence with 
the development of other theories about the heavens. It is presumably for this reason that the 
association of the Amasa Spantas with the gahdmbdrs is not stressed by later theologians ; but 
the fact that these festivals are holy days of obligation proves their fundamental religious 
importance. 
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the bardsman with its leaf-tie, the wheat of the draonah and the pomegranate- 
twig) all guarded by Amorotat (Life or Immortality). The presence of these 
things in the ritual, and their connexion with the protective Amosa Spontas, 
is indicated in the liturgy of the yasna , as well as being clearly implied in the 
Gathas themselves. 33 Zoroastrians are further instructed that three other 
physical creations are also present in the service. Cattle, protected by Vohu 
Manah, are represented by the animal-offerings and by the bull’s hair of the 
varas, with which the haoma- juice is strained ; 34 the shining metal of the knife, 
and also of the mahroy , the mortar, and the many vessels, is guarded by Xsaflra, 
Dominion; 35 and finally the earth on whose surface the ceremony takes place, 
and from which the priest must never be remote in his sitting or standing, 36 is 
protected by Armaiti, Obedience. When in the distant past the ritual vessels 
were of stone, 37 these were presumably assigned to Armaiti rather than to 
Xsa#ra, so that the goddess was then also directly represented in the ceremony, 
like her five companions. Thus not only are the various creations duly repre¬ 
sented, but there is nothing seen or touched in the ritual which is not protected 
by one of the six Amosa Spontas. Sponta Mainyu has no physical thing explicitly 
assigned to his guardianship ; but in the setting of the yasna it seems probable 
that he was conceived by Zoroaster as the Bounteous Spirit of God descending 
upon the priest during the act of worship. This accords with the tradition 
preserved in the Pahlavi books that in the wider setting of life it is man, the 
‘ seventh ’ creation, who is in his charge, or rather in that of Ahura Mazda 
himself. 38 

The existence of these ritual connexions, so understood and interpreted by 
Zoroastrians themselves, both priests and laymen, 39 makes it probable that the 
ancient office of the yasna , familiar to him through countless repetitions, was 
the basic religious fact upon which the prophet meditated; and that it was 

33 See F, xxxiv, 11 ; li, 7 ; xliii, 9. It is presumably because Jrnoma is only one of the 
vegetable offerings that the deity of this plant is not invoked in the Gathas. In the developed 
theology he and Amorotat have much in common. 

34 See Modi, op. cit., 292 ; Bartholomae, Air. Wb 1735-6. 

35 The facultative use of fine metal rods for the barsom is evidently of late date. Twigs are 
still usually used in Iran. 

36 This is given as the doctrinal reason why the priest seats himself cross-legged, and why, if 
illness or age make this impossible for him, he may no longer celebrate the rituals. 

37 See above, p. 25, n. 18. That stone vessels were used at least into the Achaemenian period 
is shown by the mortars, pestles, and bowls of green chert found in the Persepolis treasury, see 
E. E. Schmidt, Persepolis , ii, Chicago, 1957, 53 ff., with pi. 23. A bronze mortar and bronze 
pestles were also found in the treasury, see ibid., p. 9. Vessels both of stone and metal are of 
course mentioned in the ‘ Younger ’ Avesta. 

38 See Bayist ne-sayist, xv, 5 (ed. M. B. Davar, 84 ; cited by Gray, art. cit., 346-7); Gr. Bd., 
iii, 12 (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, 33.15 f. ; variant readings apud B. T. Anklesaria, Zand-akdsih, 
Bombay, 1956, 38 ; cited by Gershevitch, AHM, 11) ; Pahlavi Sirdze , i, 1 (ed. B. N. Dhabhar, 
Zand-i Khurtak Avistdk, Bombay, 1927, 160.5 f.). 

39 My own attention was first drawn to this traditional interpretation by behdins of the village 
of Sharifabad in Iran. To Irani priests the religious symbolism is naturally even more vividly 
present. In India, according to Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal, the symbolism is now understood 
only by the learned ; but the traditional interpretation is preserved there also, in accord with 
Irani teaching. 
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through it, the worship solemnized to strengthen creation, that he reached an 
apprehension of the one beneficent Creator ; and came also to associate with 
its significance for the physical world deeper metaphysical truths, so that the 
moral nature of man became involved in this act of consecration, and the cult 
grew more inward and spiritual. Such an intimate connexion between Zoroaster’s 
lofty teachings and the religious rituals helps to explain the coexistence of 
concrete and abstract in the Gathas. 40 In a sense Gray is thereby justified in 
his thesis that the concrete must have had precedence, although some of the 
liturgical associations between concrete and abstract evidently existed already 
in the older religious tradition, and needed only to be adopted by Zoroaster 
into his own ethical system. 

This is plainly the case with the three things first mentioned, namely fire, 
water, and plants. The two latter evidently derive their association with the 
divinities of Life and Health from amoral concepts of the Indo-Iranian past. 
4 Chez les Ariens de l’lnde, comme chez les Ariens de Perse, meme sentiment 
d’admiration et d’envie inconsciente devant Veau qui court , Varbre qui pousse, 
temoins eternels de la force et de la sante de la nature.’ 41 The ritual consecration 
of water and plants in the Zoroastrian yasna is, however, moral in that it 
strengthens the good world created by Ahura Mazda. In Zoroaster’s system 
moreover Haurvatat and Amorotat bear their part in the good life of the 
individual, since they represent a triumph over the sickness and death by 
which evil powers destroy the righteous man. They also have significance for 
the hereafter, ever strongly present to the prophet’s mind : 4 Le non-mourir 
peut designer soit la longue vie terrestre, soit une vie celeste et eternelle qui 
suit la vie d’en bas \ 42 Asa, associated with fire, is also in origin an amoral 
Indo-Iranian concept, that of Order, which has evidently ancient ritual as 
well as cosmic significance. 4 Le rita n’est point seulement la loi du monde 
materiel, mais aussi. . . du monde liturgique. L’ordre du culte est en effet une 
partie essentielle de l’ordre universel, qui se maintient par cette puissance autant 
que par celle des dieux. Le sacrifice qui par l’offrande, le soma, les hymnes, 
les louanges donne aux dieux la force et le courage de triompher du demon, 
est un des principaux elements de l’ordre. Le foyer de l’autel ou tous les jours 
s’allume la flamme ... est lui aussi, comme le ciel, la matrice du rita (RV. 
x.61.6).’ 43 This cosmic and cultic force is imbued also with morality, as verbal 
Truth, 4 la parole conforme ’, 44 and Righteousness, action conforming with the 
moral order. 45 Asa thus penetrates all ethical life, as fire penetrates all physical 
creation. 

40 cf. Mole, op. cit., 264, 265 ; H. Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathustra , Heidelberg, 1959 i 

73-4. ' 

41 Darmesteter, Haurvatat et Amdrdtat , 79. 

42 ibid., 41. 

43 Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman , 14. See further ibid., 284, and cf. Mole, op. cit., 207 ; 
F. B. J. Kuiper, ‘ Remarks on The Avestan hymn to Mithra ’, IIJ, v, 1, 1961, 41-2. 

44 Darmesteter, op. cit., 17 ; see further Gershevitch, AHM, p. 153, n. 

45 For a summary of various interpretations of Rta/Asa see Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion , 
194-6 ; and, in more detail, in ‘ Heraclitus and Iran ’, History of Religions, iii, 1, 1963, 43-7. 
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The association of Armaiti with the submissive, fecund earth also appears 
to be old. No parallel Vedic evidence has been found, however, for a link 
between Dominion and metal; but the association is readily comprehensible 
when Xsa0ra’s physical counterpart is identified as the sky, which dominates 
the lowly earth as benevolent Lordship reigns over Obedience. 46 The connexions 
of Xsa0ra with the molten metal of the ordeal, with weapons which smite 
daevas and the wicked, and with the bright coins by which great men give 
charity to the poor, are all evidently ancillary to this main majestic conception, 
which must have been particularly impressive for dwellers on the steppes of 
Central Asia, stretching far beneath the arching sky. Xsa0ra thus had fittingly 
assigned to him the creation which dominates and encompasses all others, and 
which, like a fortress, holds evil trapped within the world for its own ultimate 
defeat. 

The link of Good Mind with cattle is another association which seems 
particular to Zoroaster’s system, and it too is at first sight perplexing; but 
by the cultic interpretation it ceases to be so strange. Cattle are necessarily 
represented at the yasna, for both animal-offerings and the varas are ritually 
essential. The hair for the latter is obtained from the sacred white bull, the 
varasya ; and when he dies, ceremonies are no longer valid with his varas, 
and all major rituals cease until the new varasya can be consecrated. 47 The fact 
that reverence is shown for cattle by both Zoroastrian and Brahman attests the 
antiquity of this regard ; and still to-day, even in areas where cattle are not 
much kept, as in Yazd, the bull and cow are very much part of Zoroastrian life, 
especially for the priests. 48 It is not so strange, therefore, that Zoroaster should 
have linked these sentient and beneficent creatures, through their tangible 
presence in the yasna , with Good Mind, the virtuous intent which both informs 
and makes valid the sacrifice itself, 49 and leads man in his daily life to goodness 
and thereby to salvation. A further symbolic sense appears attached to the 
cow as the spirit of the good creation, the world-soul, and perhaps even the 
spirit of the co mmu nity of the good; 50 and this richness of implication provides 
fitting links with Vohu Manah, who, guarding cattle, takes precedence over all 
other Amosa Spantas, under Ahura Mazda. 


46 cf. F, xliii, 16 ; XL viii, 5. Even if one follows Bailey, Festschrift fur W. Filers , in separating 
Av. Armaiti from Vedic aramati, the concept postulated appears to be similar. 

47 See Modi, op. cit., 269-70. In the absence of an Indian parallel the antiquity of the varas 
cannot be proved ; but since it is evidently the ritual vestige of a hair-strainer (cf. Fr., x, 2), its 
ancientness is probable. Apart from the varas , cattle must be represented at the yasna by 
offerings of milk and of meat, butter, or fat. 

48 Even in a village where there is only one priest, and the yasna cannot properly be celebrated, 
the ritual use of gdmez makes the keeping of bull or cow obligatory. 

49 See Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman , 9, 248 ; and, recently, W. P. Schmid, * Die Kuh 
auf der Weide ’ IF , lxiv, 1, 1958, 12. 

50 See G. G. Cameron, ‘ Zoroaster the herdsman ’, IIJ , x, 4, 1968, 261-81. The Manichaean 
missionaries adopted the Zoroastrian Vahman to represent their divinity the Nous, tutelary 
spirit of the Manichaean church (cf. Y, xlix, 5), itself called, in Zoroastrian-sounding terminology, 
‘ the flock (or herd) of the just ’ (ram arddwift). 
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As well as Vohu Manali there are invoked in the Gathas Gous Tasan ‘ Creator 
of the Bull 5 and Gous Urvan ‘ Soul of the Bull ’. The latter entity is known in 
Zoroastrian tradition as the soul of the mythical uniquely-created Bull, with 
which all beneficent animals become united when they die ; and these two 
beings are almost certainly named in the Gathas because by ancient observance 
the soul of an individual animal left its body during certain solemnizations of the 
yasna . 51 The bull-sacrifice, the gomedha, was known among Brahmans into 
historic times, and was made by Irani Zoroastrians, outside the yasna , down to 
the late nineteenth century. Other smaller domestic beasts, each representative 
of the animal kingdom as a whole, are still frequently offered up ; and in India 
such sacrifices continue to be made in connexion with the yajna itself (the 
agnistoma). 52 At this great ceremony Brahmans of all the four Vedas lay aside 
ordinary restrictions and revert to the custom of their forefathers by eating 
meat; for what man himself eats, that he should offer to the gods, his divine 
guests, and what is offered should be partaken of in communion by the wor¬ 
shippers. 53 It has been noted that in daily life abstinence from meat is more 
strictly observed by Brahmans living in the hot south of India than by their 
northern brethren. 54 The Iranians, exposed to the winter cold of Central Asia 
and the Persian plateau, appear as meat-eaters throughout history (cf. Y, 
xl vm, 5). They had therefore to kill animals ; but by slaying them ritually 
they believed that they killed only the body, releasing the creature’s spirit 
to go on high. 55 In both yajna and yasna the animal dies facing the fire; 56 
and in the Brahmanas this is said to be at the beasts’ own demand, so that 


51 Qn Gous Urvan, and the uniting with this being of animals at death, see Gr. Bd., xxvi, 
26 (ed. T.D.A., 166.1—2) and iii, 14 (ed. T.D.A., 35.5—6). Gous Tasan is a perplexing divinity ; 
but it seems unlikely (despite the carefully reasoned arguments of Gershevitch, AHM, 55 f.) 
that he is to be identified with Sponta Mainyu. Zoroaster’s followers appear to have had a good 
grasp on the interrelationship of the Gathic divinities, including the subtleness of the link between 
Sponta Mainyu and Ahura Mazda ; and Gous Tasan remains ritually a separate entity throughout 
Zoroastrian tradition. As Bartholomae says, Sirdze, i, 14, appears decisive on this point. See 
also Lommel, Die Religion , 178. In Irani Zoroastrianism certain sacrifices are still devoted to 
Gous Tasan and Gous Urvan ; for the dedicatory mqdra see M. R. Unvala (ed.), Dardb Hormazydr’s 
Rivayat , Bombay, 1922, i, 263.7-10. 

52 On the bull-sacrifice in Iran see Boyce, ‘ Bibi Shahrbanu and the Lady of Pars ’, BSOAS, 
xxx, 1, 1967, 42-3. In India the soma-ceremony with animal-sacrifice is still solemnized in 
Kerala, the Godavari region in Andhra Pradesh, and the Tanjore District of Madras State 
(information which I owe to the kindness of my colleague Mr. J. E. B. Gray). The persistence of 
this observance in India, despite the doctrine of ahimsd , proves how strongly it is rooted in 
Brahman tradition. Its continuance at the heart of Iranian religion is therefore to be expected. 

53 See Dubois, op. cit., 511, 512 ; Thieme, art. cit., 78. On the old custom of killing a cow 
in honour of a guest see Paraskara, Grihyasutra, 1.3.26 (cited by E. W. Hopkins, Cambridge 
History of India , i, 232-3). 

54 See Dubois, op. cit., 110-11. 

The Zoroastrian evidence on this point has been brought together by the present writer in 
‘ Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, in the Henning memorial volume ; for the Indian evidence see, 
e.g., the Aitareya Brdhmana, n.l (transl. Keith, p. 142). The Irani Zoroastrians continued down 
to the present century to eat meat only when an animal was offered in sacrifice. To kill a creature 
without so consecrating it would have been to commit the sin of budyozadih ‘ destroying existence’. 

56 For the Zoroastrian practice see Nirangistdn, ed. Sanjana, fol. 128 v, 1. 9 f. 
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Agni may guide their spirits to heaven. 57 The sense of reluctant but consenting 
death is strong in both religions ; in Zoroastrianism, individual death to 
strengthen the general world of good. That blood-sacrifice can exist at the 
heart of a spiritual and ethical religion, and co-exist moreover with a com¬ 
passionate spirit and a profoundly-felt religious symbolism, deriving from the 
sacrifice itself, is amply shown by the New Testament, in which images of the 
good shepherd and his flock, the lost sheep, and the sacrificial lamb are woven 
into the fabric of the gospel teaching, at a time when actual offerings of sheep 
and lambs were being made at the Temple. There is no reason, therefore, to 
shrink from the supposition that Zoroaster also, in the remote past, accepted the 
sacrificial customs of his people, and derived from them deeply significant 
concepts and symbols. 58 

The crucial passage for the above interpretation appears to be the first 
part of Y , xxix, 7, tom dzutdis ahurd mqfirom tasat asd kazaoso mazdd gavoi 
xsviddmcd kvd.urusaeibyo sponto sdsnayd, which according to Bartholomae 
means : ‘ This mqOra for fat Ahura Mazda, of one will with Asa, has created for 
cattle, and milk for those that crave nourishment, the Bounteous One by (his) 
decree \ The simplest interpretation of these words seems that dzuiti here 
refers to the oblation of fat to the fire (hence the reference to Asa). 59 It is said 
of the cow in the Aitareya Brdkmana, n.3, c As victim for Agni and Soma . . . 
it should be offered as fat; cattle are characterized by fat \ 60 It is probable that 
milk also refers here to ritual offerings, the laving of the barosman- tie, and the 
libation to the waters, for the nourishment of plants and streams. 61 Both 
rituals are an essential part of the yasna. In the Aitareya Brdkmana also one 
finds dialogue between the gods and sacrificial beasts, with the animals con¬ 
scious of their destiny, and submissive to it; 62 and in a passage in the Kausitaki 
Brdkmana there is consideration of the solid and liquid (i.e. milk) offerings from 
the cow. 63 Thus it seems probable that here again Zoroaster was inspired by 


57 See, e.g., the Aitareya Brdkmana, ii.7, transl. Keith, p. 139: ‘ The victim as it was borne 
along saw death before it, and was not willing to go to the gods ; the gods said to it, “ Come ; 
we shall make you go to the world of heaven ”. It replied “ Be it so; but let one of you go before 
me ”. “ Be it so ” (they replied). Before it went Agni; it followed after Agni ’. 

58 The only Gathic passage carrying any real suggestion to the contrary is Y, xxxii, 8, 
whose interpretation is difficult. Its connexion with Yima, who throughout Iranian tradition is 
held to have sinned, by disobedience, doubt, or pride, suggests that there is question here of 
wrong intent, of sacrifice without Yohu Manah, a duzyasti. On this see Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 
1866, and in detail Mole, op. cit., 221 ff. 

59 dzuiti is taken as ‘ oblation of fat ’ by Humbach, Die Gathas, i, 82, n, 17 (see in more detail 
his ‘ Milchprodukte im zarathustischen Ritual ’, IF , lxiii, 1, 1957, 50-1) ; and by Zaehner, 
Dawn , 34 with p. 325, n. 8. See also Gershevitch, JR AS, 1952, 178. There is no evidence for an 
offering of butter to the fire in Iranian ritual. The only attested oblation is of fat from a sacrificial 
animal. A purely figurative interpretation of 7, xxix, 7, is suggested by Cameron, art. cit., 278. 

60 Transl. Keith, p. 136. 

61 For a different rendering of kvd.urusaeibyo see Humbach, Die Gathas , i, 82. For details of 
the two offerings see Boyce, ‘ AtaS-zokr and db-zohr ’ JR AS , 1966, 100 ff. 

62 Transl. Keith, p. 136. 

63 Kausitaki Brdhmana, x.6 (transl. Keith, p. 408 of the same volume as the Aitareya 
Brdkmana, see p. 25, n. 16, above). 
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actual rituals and ancient traditions, and that through these he reached lofty 
spiritual interpretations, which remain for us still regrettably obscure. 64 

As well as the spiritual beings already mentioned, Zoroaster invokes Sraosa, 
Discipline, 65 and Asi, goddess of Recompense. Geiger insisted, upon what seem 
good grounds, that none of these Gathic divinities can be regarded merely as a 
symbol, or an abstraction, or an aspect of God, but that each is an independent 
divinity. 66 This remains the orthodox Zoroastrian doctrine. 67 What unites 
these beings, under Ahura Mazda, seems to be that all are represented at the 
daily act of consecration, which is thus performed through them (hence no 
doubt, in part, the constant occurrence of their names in the instrumental case). 
Sraosa has his intangible representative in the liturgy itself, for he is tanumqBra 
6 having the sacred word as body \ 68 He is thus present at every divine cere¬ 
mony ; and it is doubtless because he is so embodied by men’s prayers and 
hymns, and as a divinity takes these up to heaven, that Zoroaster calls him 
vis'pd.mazistdM ‘ greatest of all ’ ( Y, xxxm, 5). Moreover the priest, offering 
an exacting worship which must be valid in thought, word, and deed, has 
constant need of Sraosa in his aspect of Discipline. Due Recompense should 
then attend upon his well-performed, well-directed labours, both here and 
hereafter, as she does upon those of man in his daily life (who likewise has 
constant need also of Sraosa); and Asi is fitly represented at the yasna by the 
gifts to the priests, the asodad of later times, the daksina of Indian texts and 
usage. 69 

It is interesting to observe in this connexion how naturally Zoroaster’s 
great moral teaching, of the need for goodness in thought, word, and deed, 


64 The references, for example, to the ‘ cow in calf ’ lead one away from the animal-offering 
to the symbolism of husbandry, since no animal with young may be slain. On the spiritual 
symbolism of Zoroaster’s cattle-imagery in general see Cameron, art. cit. 

65 See E. Benveniste, ‘ Deux noms divins dans l’Avesta ’, BHR, cxxx, 1945, 13-14 ; 
‘ Elements perses en arameen d’figypte ’, JA, ccxlii, 3-4, 1954, 304. 

66 See, notably, op. cit., 104. Earlier M. W. Easton (‘ Some divinities of the Gathas ’, JAOS , 
xv, 1893, 197-8) wrote : ‘ The peculiar difficulty ... in the manner in which quality, personifi¬ 
cation, and person are considered to blend with each other, is common to all hermeneutics 
and depends less on the character of the special strophes than on the attitude assumed by the 
reader.... Considering the unmistakable evidence afforded by some of the passages [of the 
Gathas], it is not easy to see what character could have been assigned ... to the simple, unquali¬ 
fied, and monotonously repeated asha and vohumano other than that of . . . personality \ 
Cf. Benveniste, RHR, cxxx, 1945, p. 14, n. 3 (on Sraosa) ; Humbach, Die Gathas , i, 37-8. 

67 Only those Parsis who are under Western influence have come to accept the idea of the 
Gathic divinities as either abstractions, or aspects of God. Orthodox priests, in India and Iran, 
are strongly opposed to this, and hold that they are hosddr beings, with their own independent 
existence. 

68 T, hi, 20, iv, 23, lvii, 33 ; Vd., xviii, 14 ; Sirdze , i, 17. Tanumqdra is an epithet which 
Sraosa shares with only one other divinity, his great overlord Mithra ( Yt., x, 25); and it appears 
to be one of the few attributes which Mithra borrows from him, instead of vice versa. On the 
translation of the term see Gershevitch, AHM, 180-1. 

69 cf. Y, xliv, 18 ; and see Lommel, Festschrift fur W. Kirfel, 187-95 ; Humbach, Die 
Gathas , i, 59-61. The Zoroastrian aAoddd , although no part of the ritual objects, is never lacking ; 
and in the Brahmanas the daksina is considered essential to the sacrifice, see Levi, op. cit., 
90-1. For Asi duly following Sraosa cf. F, xliii, 12. 
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arises from the meditations of a priest; for the validity of an act of worship 
depends, in Indo-Iranian tradition, not only on the right liturgical words, and 
the right ritual acts, but also upon the right attitude of mind. 70 Yet natural 
though this moral development now seems, in the light of Zoroaster’s teachings, 
it is little apparent among the Brahmans. In their 4 systeme de theologie net, 
logique, harmonieux ... la morale n’a pas trouve de place . . . : le sacrifice qui 
regie les rapports de l’homme avec les divinites est une operation mecanique ...; 
cache au sein de la nature, il ne s’en degage que sous Taction magique du 
pretre \ 71 How great by contrast appears the moral stature of Zoroaster, who 
£ brings as offering the life of his own body, the first-fruits of good thought, 
deed, and word . . . \ 72 Traces of ancient amoral attitudes similar to those of 
the Brahmanas survive in passages of the ‘ Younger ’ Avesta ; but despite the 
fact that the YAv. exists in later literary and linguistic forms than the Gathas, 
it is probably just to regard it in part as the Zoroastrian equivalent of an Old 
Testament; for the subsequent history of Zoroastrianism suggests that the 
pagan elements in the YAv. were preserved through tradition and piety, 
rather than representing a major compromise for Zoroaster’s own ethical and 
spiritual reform. 

The other factor which, as has often been remarked, links the six Amasa 
Spantas together is that they can be indwelling in man himself, and so aid him, 
not only in worship, but also in achieving the good life, and hence salvation. 
It is these two factors, immanence and representation in the yasna , which 
appear to define and distinguish the group. There are other Zoroastrian divinities 
(such as Arstat, goddess of Justice) 73 who are both abstract and powerful, but 
who are not invoked in the Gathas, any more than are such ‘ old ’ gods as 
Mithra or Vara0rayna. There is no call for Justice, or Contract, or Victory, 
at an act of worship ; and these are moreover ‘ external ’ gods, who aid or 
punish rather than inform their worshippers. Among them Mithra, one of the 
greatest of Ahura Mazda’s servants, guards from on high the rituals solemnized 
in honour of the supreme God ; 74 and he is moreover represented at their enact- 

70 In the Brahmanas there is insistence on offering the sacrifice with sraddha. 4 La eonfianee 
est necessaire a ce point que, sans elle, le sacrifice est sterile Levi, op. cit., 113 ; cf. Yt., x, 9. 
For verbal variations in the Gathas on the theme of thought, word, and deed see Humbach, 
Die Gathas , I, 55-6. Humbach observes, ibid., 73, ‘ Die frommen Gedanken, Worte und Werke 
der Menschen beim Opfer sind der Ausdruck seiner frommen Haltung im tagliehen Leben’. 
The connexion seems justly made, but with the priority reversed. Cf. Darmesteter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, 8 ff. 

71 Levi, op. cit., 9. Cf. also ibid., 129 f., 152 f. On p. 152 Levi speaks of ‘ la superbe in¬ 
difference morale des dieux, ou plutot de la theologie brahmanique ’. 

72 Y, xxvii, 11 ; cf. 7, xxxiii, 14. Rudolph, art. cit., 102, has cited the Gathie verse as proof 
that Zoroaster abandoned the blood-sacrifice for an ethical offering of the self; but the two are 
not incompatible, as Judaism and Islam both testify. The double offering remains valid through¬ 
out the history of Zoroastrianism. The Denkard, e.g., both contains prescriptions for tangible 
sacrifices, and enjoins : 4 Everyone should make offering of himself and deliver himself to the 
gods ’, harw has tan i xwes ustofrid be kunisn ud 6 yazddn abspdrisn ( Dk ., ed. D. M. Madan, 
478.22-3 ; cf. ibid., 522.6-8). 

73 See Gershevitch, AHM, 286. 

74 See 4 On Mithra’s part in Zoroastrianism * BSOAS, xxxii, 1, 1969, 26-7. 
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ment by Sraosa and Asi, two of his own closest associates. Discipline 4 is a 
natural ally of Mithra the guardian of the Contract 5 75 as well as a needful 
attendant upon priests ; and Asi is also closely connected with the great Ahura, 
having perhaps been conceived at one stage as Fortune waiting upon the god of 
war. 76 These links are probably pre-Zoroastrian, and were presumably an 
additional factor in keeping these two beings a little apart from the six divinities 
who represent creation, and who are so closely subordinated to the Creator. 
Both are, moreover, like Mithra himself, 4 external ’ gods, Asi decidedly so, 
and Sraosa also as a disciplinary force, the chastiser of demons and 4 lord of 
this world \ 77 The ties of Asi, their 4 sister ’, and of Sraosa, her 4 brother ’, 
with the six Amosa Spontas are, however, close, a part of the complex criss¬ 
crossing of webs which holds the Zoroastrian pantheon firmly together. 

There are thus ten divine beings, other than Ahura Mazda and his Bounteous 
Spirit, who are named in the Gathas : the six Amosa Spontas, Sraosa, Asi, 
Gous Tasan, and Gous Urvan. All are associated with some aspect of the yasna ; 
and all are invoked in the 4 Younger ’ Avesta as beings to be worshipped, 
prayers and offerings being devoted to them individually to this day. There also 
occurs in the Gathas the invocation 4 Mazda and the (other) Ahuras ’ (mazdascd 
ahuranho ). 78 The 4 other ’ Ahuras are not named, but the term does not appear 
to be limited to the specific Gathic divinities. 79 Presumably, therefore, the 
whole group of ahuric deities is intended, in opposition to the abhorred daevas ; 
just as, on the contrary, in the Vedas and Brahmanas there is constant invocation 
of the devas, and rejection of the asuras. Bartholomae, translating the phrase 
as 4 AhM. und die andern Gotter ’, compared it with Old Persian 4 Ahura Mazda 
. . . and the other gods (bagdha) who are ’, 80 an expression which has in turn 
been associated with one in the Gathic Y, li, 22. This verse runs, in Henning’s 
translation, 4 At whose sacrifice Ahura Mazda knows the best for me according 
to Righteousness. Those who were and are, those I shall worship by their 


75 Gershevitch, AHM , 193. 

76 See Bailey, Zoroastrian problems , 66 f. ; Gershevitch, AHM , 217-18. 

77 B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), Pahlavi Rivdyat accompanying the Dadistdn % denig, Bombay, 1913, 
lvi, 3 ; for other passages see Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz , Bombay, 
1932, 166-7 with notes. Sraosa is nevertheless also indwelling, being the opponent in the mind 
of the demon Wrath. 

78 7, xxx, 9 ; xxxi, 4. 

79 In V, xxxi, 4, the Ahuras are invoked together with Asa, and in connexion with Asi and 
Armaiti. Zaehner, Dawn , 39-40, identifies the Gathic ahuras with the asuras , but supposes that, 
although Zoroaster invoked these divinities, ‘ he found them inconsistent with his own religion 
and therefore studiously avoided mentioning them by name ’. It is wholly incredible, however, 
that a prophet of Zoroaster’s burning faith should invoke other deities together with Ahura 
Mazda without holding them in reverence. 

80 DB IV.61. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism , London, 1913, p. 352, n. 2, accepting this 
comparison, commented : ‘ Provided that we limit the Ahuras to Mazdah and the Six, with the 
other Gathic abstractions of the same class, we do not compromise Zarathushtra’s unmistakable 
monotheism ’. But (a) the Gathic 4 abstractions ’ cannot all be classified together ; ( b) there is 
no evidence for such a limitation of the term ahura by the prophet; (c) so far is Zoroaster’s 
monotheism from being ‘ unmistakable ’ that it needs special pleading to establish it in any strict 
sense from the Gathas. 
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names and shall approach with praise \ 81 The abrupt opening of this verse, 
with no antecedent expressed for the initial singular yehya 4 of whom suggests 
that it was an occasional one, in which the prophet referred to an unnamed 
divinity to whom a particular yasna had been offered; 82 for it seems that al¬ 
though Zoroaster himself concentrated mind and devotion upon the Creator, 
and upon those beings through whom, by worship and the moral life, man could 
best come to him, yet he did not reject the other divinities, subordinate to 
Ahura Mazda, who also oppose the powers of evil, and whose help men can 
obtain in their own struggles. All religious acts in Zoroastrianism are, however, 
first devoted to Ahura Mazda, whatever the dedication of the particular service. 
It seems probable that this is one of the distinguishing features of Zoroaster’s 
reform ; for it is not a rigid monotheism which should be ascribed to the prophet, 
but rather a striking and noble form of henotheism. 83 

The phrase 4 those who were and are ’ of Y, li appears crystallized in the 
term the 4 Immortals ’, or 4 Bounteous Immortals ’, the Sponta Amosas or 
Amosa Spontas. In Yasna Hajptanhditi , where this expression first occurs, it 
is the sole term for divine beings in general, the only other word, yazata , being 
reserved for Ahura Mazda himself. 84 The same general meaning of the term is 

81 See BSOAS , xxxn, 1, 1969, 18. 

82 Such a particular dedication is ritually necessary, see above, p. 25, n. 21. It is presumably 
the occasional element in Y, li, 22, which made it impossible for the yenhe hdtqm prayer, designed 
for general use, to be modelled on it with absolute fidelity. Henning himself had no explanation 
to offer for the significance of the initial yehya ; but he was not a scholar who allowed attempts at 
interpretation to distort grammar. The yenhe hdtqm he understood to mean: ‘We shall worship 
those among the existing gods whom Ahura Mazda knows to be best for worship ’. (Verbal 
communication made repeatedly during expositions of the yasts.) Cf. H. S. Nyberg, Die 
Religionen des alten Iran , trs. H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 270. 

83 On the general preliminary dedication to Ahura Mazda see BSOAS , xxxn, 1, 1969, 30, 32. 
When a prophet preaches monotheism in the strict sense, there are to be expected reiterated 
declarations of the existence of only one God, and denials of that of any other. One has only to 
compare the Gathas in this respect with the utterances of the Hebrew prophets, or Muhammad, 
to be struck by the total absence from them of any such declarations. The problem appears, 
however, to be largely one of terminology, since it is not easy to find a word to define the unique 
teachings of Zoroaster. The Parsis, conscious of the supremacy of Ohrmazd over all the good 
creation, divine and earthly, and battered by the verbal assaults of Muslim and Christian, have 
indeed themselves resorted to a declaration of monotheism as the best way of describing their 
own beliefs ; but this has never led the orthodox to modify the actual doctrines of their faith, or 
to abandon the veneration of lesser divine beings, as practised evidently by their prophet. It is 
juddins who have attempted to reconcile an apparent contradiction by postulating strict mono¬ 
theism for Zoroaster, followed by syncretism to account for the beliefs of his followers. This 
has led, however, to another contradiction. It is incontestable that Zoroaster affirmed the 
existence of false gods, the daevas, with power under Angra Mainyu to delude mankind ; and 
yet it is supposed (against the evidence) that he denied that of their traditional opponents, the 
righteous ahuras. Thus by the monotheistic theory Ahura Mazda in his majesty is alone against 
a host of enemies—a strange interpretation of the doctrines of Zoroaster, with their balanced 
opposition of the forces of good and evil. 

84 Y, xli, 3 ; see O. G. von Wesendonk, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Yasna 
Haptanhdti , Bonn and Koln, 1931, 45. For the general meaning of the term Amosa Sponta in 
Yasna Haptanhditi, see Y, xxxix, 3 and xlii, 6. Nyberg, op. cit., 280, has justly commented 
that from these passages it appears ‘ dass Amosa Sponta hier noch eine allgemeine Bezeichnung 
fur Gotter und gottliche Machte ohne Begrenzung auf eine bestimmte Zahl ist \ Cf. Zaehner, 
Dawn, 63. 
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apparent in the great prayer yenhe hatqm and its commentary in Y, xxi. 85 
Yet already in Yasna Haptcwhditi the expression appears also to be applied 
particularly to the seven great Gathic divinities; 86 and this is its commonest 
use in the 4 Younger ’ Avesta, though never to the total exclusion of the more 
general sense. 87 The frequent specialization of the term appears to be a tribute 
to the pre-eminence of the deities hymned by the prophet’s own words. 88 

It is generally agreed that Zoroaster’s Gathas can represent only a small 
part of the prophet’s utterances. Their preservation as part of the liturgy of 
the yasna is the more readily understandable if it is accepted that they not only 
have their doctrinal basis in that service, but also contain repeated invocations 
of the divinities who are present at its every celebration. Zoroaster’s wide- 
ranging and complex thought rises to metaphysical and prophetic heights far 
above the realities of the ritual, even with its vast significance for the physical 
world ; but these realities appear to have remained constantly present to him, 
having become part presumably of his instinctive life and thought. That the 
yasna has maintained its place over millennia at the heart of Zoroastrianism is 
evidently to be attributed to the significance attached to it by the prophet 
himself, which has kept this act of worship, however much modified in the 
incidentals of liturgy or ritual, above dispute or neglect, as central to the faith 
he taught. 

The doctrine of the dual role of the Amosa Spontas survives strongly in 
living Zoroastrianism, encouraging both moral striving and a respect for the 
physical world. Doctrinally all other yazatas are grouped round these six, as 
their helpers or hamkars , 89 so that, under Ahura Mazda, the whole religious 
life depends on them, the hub of its wheel. It is noteworthy that although the 
Irani Zoroastrians erect individual shrines to a number of yazatas (including 
Sraosa), they make none for any of the six Amosa Spontas, who are evidently 

85 Even here the expression has been interpreted as limited to the seven Gathic divinities, see 
von Wesendonk, op. cit., p. 49 with n. 2, Gershevitch, AHM, 163 f. ; but the arguments, 
although ingenious, appear a trifle forced. 

86 See, e.g., Y, xlii, 1. 

87 There are passages in the yasna and yasts where the meaning may be taken either as 
particular (the six with Ahura Mazda) or general. The general meaning is especially striking in 
some mythological passages, e.g., Yt., x, 51 (the Amasa Spantas built Mithra’s abode above high 
Hara) ; Yt ., x, 89 (Haoma is ‘ priest of the Amasa Spantas ’ i.e. of the gods) ; Yt., vii, 3 (the 
Amasa Spantas distribute the moon’s radiance over the earth). In Y, i, 2, Atar is called ‘ the 
most active of the Amasa Spantas ’ and in the often-cited Vr., vm, 1, the Amasa Spantas are 
numbered by hundreds and thousands. In the Pahlavi books, and in living Zoroastrianism, the 
term is regularly applied to the 33 divine beings associated with the calendar, and to other 
yazatas as well. Geiger, Die Amdsa Spdntas, 87 ff., while acknowledging the general use of the term, 
interprets the facts in the opposite way. He suggests, that is, that the term was first applied to 
the seven, and then occasionally extended to other yazatas, as (p. 88) ‘ eine leicht erklarliche, 
durch Ungenauigkeit verursachte tJbertragung des Namens auf ausserhalb stehende Gestalten ’. 
The evidence of Yasna Haptanhaiti suggests, however, that this ‘ Ungenauigkeit’ is original to 
the term, and that its limitation was a theological development within Zoroastrianism. 

88 cf. Gr. Bd., xxvi, 125 (ed. T.D.A., 180.14-15) : ‘ Ohrmazd and the six Amahraspands are 
the source of all which one calls Amahraspand ’ ( Ohrmazd ud an 6 amahraspand bun i hamdg i 
amahraspand go wed). 

89 See, e.g., Gr. Bd., xxvi. 
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held to be properly revered through the religious services—not only the yasna 
itself, that is, but also the Vendidad and Nirangdm , since the same basic rituals 
recur in each of these major observances. The Amosa Spontas are also felt to 
be represented in the lesser service of the dr on (or bdj), and even at the 4 outer ’ 
liturgical service of the dfnnagdn 90 They are thus constantly offered reverence. 91 
The fact that they are worshipped through the liturgies of the various high 
rituals (all embodying the Gathas) helps moreover to account for the absence 
of ancient yasts in their individual honour. It suffices evidently that they were 
fittingly worshipped by Zoroaster himself, and are still so worshipped by his 
successors, the Zoroastrian priests. 

90 The same categories of ritual objects are used at this lesser service, although haoma and 
varas are lacking. Even at the dfnnagdn , Amorotat is represented by flowers and fruit, and Vohu 
Manah by the offering of milk. 

91 All six are further honoured by their special feast-days, recurring annually. There is no 
ground whatsoever for postulating a neglect of the six Amosa Spontas in the practice of the later 
religion (pace Zaehner, Dawn , 96). 
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ON THE ZOROASTRIAN TEMPLE CULT OF FIRE 


Mary Boyce 

School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


This is a review article of a comprehensive and valuable work by Dr. Klaus Schippmann 
on the fire temples of ancient Iran. In the article it is suggested that the study of such sanc¬ 
tuaries is more complex than has hitherto been supposed, because the existence of an image 
as well as a fire cult among the Zoroastrians meant that from Achaemenian times they had 
in fact two different types of sacred buildings, not readily distinguishable from one an¬ 
other. The image cult, introduced apparently in the 4th century b.c., lasted until suppres¬ 
sed by an iconoclastic movement under the Sasanians. It is argued that the cult of temple 
fires was instituted in opposition to this alien form of worship, probably also in the 4th cen¬ 
tury, and it is pointed out that no actual ruins of a fire temple have been convincingly iden¬ 
tified from before the Parthian period. The antecedents of the temple cult are sought in 
the older veneration of the hearth fire, and some of its developments are pursued in an at¬ 
tempt to provide a clearer background for the study of the archaeological remains. Final¬ 
ly from among the fairly numerous ruins of the Sasanian period those of the great temple 
of Adar Gu§nasp are considered, and a new identification is offered of the site there of the 


fire sanctuary itself. 

The dearth of records for Zoroastrianism at any 
period before the 17th century a.d. makes it necessary 
to use every available source of evidence—from literature, 
philology, archaeology, numismatics, proper names, 
judicious comparisons with Vedic beliefs and practices 
—if one wishes to try to understand its doctrines and 
observances, and to trace their development. The cult 
of fire is at the heart of Zoroastrian devotional life, and 
has profound theological implications; and yet it has 
never been studied in detail by any Western scholar 
—partly no doubt because students of Zoroastrianism 
have always been few, but partly also because of the 
complexity of the subject and the difficulty of mastering 
the scattered data. This obstacle has now been greatly 
reduced through an important contribution by Dr. Klaus 
Schippmann, who with great care and labour has compiled 
an invaluable work on the fire temples of ancient Iran. 1 
In this he has brought together a mass of literary and 
archaeological material from diverse and often little- 
known sources. This copious matter he has set out 
clearly and systematically, with lengthy citations from 
the chief works (ancient and modern), and helpful 
photographs and sketch-plans of a number of excavated 
sites. The arrangement is made province by province; 
but there are also tables listing the material remains 


1 Die iranischen Feuerheiligtiimer, Berlin-New York, 
1971. 


chronologically according to era (Achaemenian, Parthian, 
Sasanian), as w r ell as a full and accurate index, and 
detailed bibliography. The book thus constitutes a solid 
and admirable work of reference. Yet Dr. Schippmann 
has by no means been contented merely with compilation, 
however systematic and thorough. Himself an archaeo¬ 
logist, he has excavated at several of the sites concerned, 
and has visited almost all the ruins which he mentions 
in the book, travelling arduously the length and breadth 
of Iran. He is in a position, therefore, to make independ¬ 
ent observations of his own, and in doing so shows com¬ 
mendable judiciousness and scepticism. A tendency has 
long prevailed to characterize any and every pre-Islamic 
structure in Iran as a fire temple, and in many cases 
Dr. Schippmann demolishes such identifications, showing 
the greater likelihood that the ruin in question is that of a 
military post, watch tower or private dwelling. Having 
thus considerably reduced the list of putative fire temples, 
he then attempts to classify what seem to him the au¬ 
thentic remains and to trace the evolution of their 
architectural forms, revising in the light of new material 
the theories previously put forward by his own teacher, 
K. Erdmann, and the French scholars A. Godard and 
R. Ghirshman. 

Questions of structure are necessarily bound up with 
those of cult; and here as an archaeologist Dr. Schipp¬ 
mann has received little help from students of literature 
and theology, who have generally assumed both that the 
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temple cult of fire belonged to primitive Zoroastrianism, 
and that it provided its one form of public worship at 
all times. The only scholar seriously to challenge the first 
of these assumptions has been Stig Wikander, who 
produced strong arguments for holding that the temple 
cult of fire was unknown to the early Zoroastrians. 2 
His case has been strengthened since by the work of 
other scholars, who have produced additional material 
to show how much the Zoroastrian cult has in common 
with ancient Brahmanic observance, in which two temples 
were unknown. The Indo-Iranian religion was shaped, it 
seems, during millennia of wandering on the steppes of 
Inner Asia, and materially it was accordingly of extreme 
simplicity. Worship was offered the divine beings without 
aid of temples or altars or statues, and all that was needed 
for solemnizing the high rituals was a clean, flat piece of 
ground, which could be marked off by a ritually-drawn 
furrow. The offerings consecrated there were made not 
only to the invisible gods, but also to fire and water, 
which could properly be represented by the nearest 
domestic fire and household spring, although a ritual 
fire was always present within the precinct itself, burning 
in a low brazier. 3 To judge from later practice, this ritual 
fire was either kindled for the occasion, or made of embers 
brought from the nearest hearth. The only continually- 
burning fire known to the Indo-Iranians was evidently 
the hearth fire, lit when a man set up his home and kept 
alight as long as he himself lived, a divinity within the 
house. This was tended with care and received regularly a 
threefold offering of dry wood, incense, and fat from the 
sacrificial animal. Such domestic fire could readily be 
carried in a pot during nomadic wanderings, to continue 
burning wherever the family pitched its tent. The cult of 
this god within the home was given a wider significance 
in time through the learned speculations of the Iranian 
priests, who held that of the seven creations which made 
up the material world that of fire, the last, informed the 
other animated ones, giving them their vital force. 
Without it there would be no life. This cosmic fire was 
held to be manifested both in the sun on high and in the 
flame on the lowly hearth, service of which could thus be 
regarded as the service also of a great world force. 

In his own teachings Zoroaster associated fire with one 
of the great divinities of his revelation, Asa(‘Right¬ 

2 See his Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran, Lund, 
1946. 

3 The fire was placed in a low container within the 

ritual precinct because the celebrating priest himself sat 

cross-legged upon the ground. On the pagan background 

to the Zoroastrian cult see in detail Boyce, A History of 

Zoroastrianism (Handbuch der Orientalistik, I, ed. B. 

Spuler) Leiden, Vol. I, Ch. 6 (in the press). 


eousness’ or ‘Order’), and his followers were enjoined to 
pray always in its presence—either turned towards the 
sun or at their own hearths—the better to fix their 
thoughts on Asa and the virtue thus represented. No¬ 
where in the older part of the Avesta is there any allusion to 
fire enthroned apart in a special place. The first reference 
of this kind comes in the Vendidad , 4 a composite work 
whose final redaction was made after the Hellenistic 
period, possibly as late as the 1st or 2nd century a.d. 
This temple cult of fire, once instituted, became much 
beloved by the Zoroastrians, but it has remained outside 
their basic observances, and their religious lives can well 
be carried on without it. 5 Thus the Parsis of India 
managed for some 700 years with only one temple fire, 6 
and there must have been those among them, devout 
Zoroastrians, who maintained strict devotional lives 
without ever beholding it. It is indeed actually forbidden 
to celebrate any rituals in the presence of a temple fire 
other than those performed in its own service, and these 
are essentially the rites proper to the tending of a domestic 
fire, 7 for the temple cult is that of the hearth fire raised 
to a new solemnity, and is something quite apart, there¬ 
fore, from the old priestly rites of worship. That venera¬ 
tion of the household fire set the pattern is shown in the 
Atas Niyayes, the Zoroastrian prayer to fire (uttered 
now in temple and home); for here in what is clearly 
one of the oldest sections 8 the Fire itself is made to 


4 Vrf.8.81ff. 

5 The only way in which the temple fire has been made 
essential to general Zoroastrian observance is that ash 
for the purification ceremonies (regarded as the basis of 
ritual life) must now be taken from an Atas Bahram , 
but the Pahlavi commentary on Vd.5.51 shows that 
formerly ash from a domestic fire ( atakhs i kadagig) was 
held to be equally proper. 

6 See Firoze M. Kotwal, “Some observations on the 
history of the Parsi Dar-i Mihr ,” BSOAS XXXVII, 
1974, 664-669. 

7 I.e., the offering of dry wood, incense and (formerly) 
the oblation of fat from a sacrificial animal, the ata$- 
zohr. On the temple rites today see J. J. Modi, The 
religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees , 2nd. ed., 
Bombay, 1937, 218-226. On the fat-offering see Boyce, 
“Ata§-zdhr and Ab-zohr ,” JR AS 1966, 100-110. The 
Zoroastrians naturally offered veneration to the mys¬ 
terious ever-burning naptha fires found locally in Iran 
(see Zand-Akasih, Iranian or Greater Bundahisn , translit. 
and transl. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1956, XVIII. 
23-24), but these w T ere something quite distinct from their 
own wood-fed temple fires, with their established rituals 
of necessary service. 

8 Ny. 5.14. For the text of the Ata§ NiyaycS, with 
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speak, and addresses ‘all those for whom it cooks the 
evening and the morning meal? Such words would never 
have been added to a prayer evolved primarily for the 
temple cult. 

The problem is to establish when the temple cult was 
instituted. There are, as Wikander maintained, a number 
of indications that it was comparatively late. Herodotus 
in the mid-5th century b.c. clearly stated 9 that at that 
time the Persians still conducted their worship without 
temples, and this observation is supported by the absence 
of identifiable temple ruins at Pasargadae and Persepolis. 
Strabo moreover described the Persian sanctuary at 
Zela (a foundation of the 6th century b.c.) as a great 
artificial mound, walled in, but open to the sky. 10 The 
two massive plinths at Pasargadae, built evidently for 
ritual purposes, stood likewise in the open, without roof 
or canopy; 11 and when shelter is lacking there can be no 
perpetual fire. Wikander went on, however, to weaken a 
strong case by making two evidently unsound assump¬ 
tions: firstly, that a temple cult of ever-burning fire had 
existed on Iranian soil before Zoroaster preached (for 
which there is no acceptable evidence whatsoever); and 
secondly, that this putative cult was brought into Zoro¬ 
astrianism as part of the worship of Anaitis, imposed on 
the community by Artaxerxes II (404-359). There is 
nothing to suggest that as an alien fertility goddess 
Anaitis was associated with a fire cult, and in the Zoro- 
astrian pantheon she became assimilated to *LIarah- 
vatl Aradvi Sura, a yazata of water, 12 a fact which by 
itself invalidates the hypothesis. Its palpable unsonndness 
led unfortunately to the whole of Wikander’s case being 
rejected, whereas to the present writer this seems basical¬ 
ly sound, in so far as he postulated a fth-century date 
for the adoption of a temple fire cult by Zoroastrians. 
Two modifications of his theory seem, however, desirable, 
namely that this cult was instituted then in Iran for the 
first time, and that it was not only independent of the 
worship of Ana'itis/Anahita (which as established by 
Artaxerxes required the use of images), but was in all 
probability brought into existence as an orthodox reaction 
against this, the only icon proper for followers of Zoroaster 
being that of fire. 13 


translation, see M. N. Dhalla, The Nyaishes or Zoroastrian 
Liturgies, New York, 1908, 135-187. 

9 I. 131. 

10 Ed. Meineke, XI.8.4.512. 

11 See D. Stronach, “Excavations at Pasargadae: 
Third Preliminary Report,” Iran III, 1965, 24-29. 

12 See H. Lommel, “Anahita-Sarasvati,” Asiatica, 
Festschrift Friedrich Weller , Leipzig 1954, 405-413. 

13 The present writer finds it impossible to subscribe 
to the commonly held opinion that Zoroastrianism 


This hypothesis is supported by the fact that thereafter 
the Zoroastrians, from having had no temples, are known 
to have possessed sanctuaries of two different kinds, the 
one containing a statue to a yazata or divine being, the 
other an ever-burning fire. Different names for each 
existed in the various Middle Iranian languages: in Par¬ 
thian, for instance, the former appears to have been called 
a *bagin (‘place of the gods’) or ayazan (‘place of wor¬ 
ship’), the latter an *dtarosan (‘place of burning fire’). 14 
Hellenistic influences evidently encouraged an increased 
use of images by Zoroastrians in the Seleucid and Par¬ 
thian periods; but there was also clearly a steady growth 
in the rival temple cult of fire. An iconoclastic move¬ 
ment appears, moreover, to have gathered force in the 
late Parthian period, and this won a complete victory 
under the Sasanians. 15 The shrines to yazatas continued 
to exist, but thereafter these either also contained a 
sacred fire, set there to replace the former image, or 
were empty sanctuaries. It follows therefore that in 
studying Zoroastrian sacred buildings one has to con¬ 
sider, not the single question which Dr. Schippman 
seeks to answer, was this a fiie temple or not, but the 
compound one, was this a fire temple, or an image shrine, 
or neither? 

Archaeologists have by now produced evidence which 
has led them to challenge Herodotus and to assume a 
temple cult of fire from before the 5th century. This 
evidence hardly seems convincing, however, for again it 
appears to depend on unsound assumptions. One is that 
the word clyadana (an older form, from a different Ira¬ 
nian language, of Parthian ayazan) ‘place of worship’ 
necessarily meant a building, since according to Darius’ 
words such shrines could be destroyed and built again; 16 
but these actions could also apply to an open-air sanc¬ 
tuary like Zela, with its enclosing walls, or to plinths such 
as those at Pasargadae. The other set of evidence comes 
from so-called ‘fire altars.’ While Dr. Scliippmann’s 


managed to exist for hundreds of years (becoming during 
them the dominant religion throughout Iran) without 
possessing an orthodoxy before the rise of the Sasanians 
in the 3rd century a.d. Such a strange interpretation 
of the history of this great faith seems no more than a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the propaganda put out 
by the Sasanian priests to strengthen their own authority 
in certain controversial matters. See in more detail her 
History of Zoroastrianism, Vol. II, Ch. 3. 

14 For textual references, and other dialect forms, see 
Boyce, “Iconoclasm among the Zoroastrians,” St dies 
for Morton Smith at sixty, J. Neusner, Leiden, Vol. IV, 
1975, 93-111. 

15 See ibid. 

16 Behistun 1.63-64. 
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book was in the press, excavations at Nus-i Jan Tepe, 
near Hamadan, uncovered in the lowest room of a tower¬ 
like structure a massive altar, made of mud-brick finely 
plastered, about waist-high, with a four-stepped top. 
In this was a shallow bowl, which had traces of burning 
in and around it. 17 This was not deep enough, however, 
to have held an ever-burning fire, which needs a thick 
bed of hot ashes to sustain it, 18 and there is no knowing 
what cult it may have served among the Medes in the 
8tli century b.c. (the date to which it is assigned). The 
presence of any altar in a presumably Iranian building 
of that time seems one of the signs, however, of the alien 
influences which were exerted on the Western Iranians 
by their numerous subjects and neighbours—Elamites, 
Mannai, Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and yet 
others—all of whom made use of statues and altars in 
their worship. Subsequently, with their rise to power 
in the 6th century the Achaemenians adopted evidently an 
elaborate court ceremonial, and apparently with it more 
stately forms for their religious devotions. Such a 
development probably explains both the Pasargadae 
plinths, and the ‘fire altars’ depicted in carvings over 
the tombs of Darius and his descendants. 19 These have 
a three-stepped top and base (three is a characteristic 
figure both for Zoroastrianism in general and for the old 
Indo-Iranian funerary tradition); and on them fire is 
shown leaping up in a pyramid of flame. One cannot 
lell from the representations whether the bowl holding 
the fire is shallow or deep; but in the light of Herodotus’ 
statement it is possible that these ‘altars’ were pedestals 
on which fire was set for occasional purposes, as when the 
king said the five daily prayers, so that he could make his 
devotions with greater dignity. Similar ‘fire holders’ 
are to be found in the outer rooms of all old Zoroastrian 
fire temples in the Yazdl area, and also in the shrines there 
to yazatas ; and on high festivals or at other special 
times fire is kindled in them, or embers are brought and 
placed there. There is no need then for a deep layer of 
ash, for priest or layman is in constant attendance to 
feed the flame while it is needed. An ever-burning fire 
makes greater demands in order to enjoy an unbroken 
existence—a safe place especially designed for it, with 

17 See M. Roaf and D. Stronach, “Tepe Nush-i Jan, 
1970; Second Interim Report,” Iran XI, 1973, 133-137. 

18 Although the excavators admit this fact ( ibid ., 
p. 137), they nevertheless call the altar a ‘fire altar,’ 
and the tower-like structure containing it ‘the fire 
temple. ’ Such looseness in terminology confuses the 
study of the history of true fire temples i.e., consecrated 
buildings housing an ever-burning fire. 

19 These are superbly illustrated by E. F. Schmidt, 
Persepolis III, Chicago, 1970. 


regulated flow of air and all circumstances proper for its 
maintenance. 

Another possible explanation of the fires in the Achae- 
menian funerary sculptures is that these represent the 
‘regnal fire’ of each king—that whereas the fire of 
the ordinary householder burnt while he lived on his 
domestic hearth, and cooked his meals, kings may have 
early adopted the custom known from Sasanian times of 
setting their personal fires upon an ‘altar’ or pedestal, 
where these could burn with a dignity fitting their royal 
masters, and be put to no work. Such ‘altar’ fires would 
at first, presumably, like ordinary hearth fires have 
enjoyed the shelter of their master’s roof, and so have left 
no temple ruins to help the archaeologist. 20 

Let us now turn to what there is of archaeological 
data for sacred buildings of the Acliaemenian period, so 
admirably assembled by Dr. Schippmann. Archaeo¬ 
logists have identified six structures as fire temples of 
this time, but of these he lists five identifications as 
doubtful or disputed. 21 The two earliest in date are the 
imposing Ka'ba-yi Zardust at Naqs-i Rustam, and the 
similar though badly damaged Zinddn-i Suleiman at 
Pasargadae, attributed tentatively to Darius and Cyrus 
respectively 22 These two tower-like structures could 
really only be considered as fire temples on Lhe principle 
indicated above, whereby every pre-Islamic monument of 
Iran is so called, for they are wholly unsuited to this 
purpose. They consisted of massive blocks of masonry 
in which was embedded a solitary thick-walled chamber, 
high above the ground. This was windowless and had 
for its one aperture a narrow entrance, once closed by a 

20 If this interpretation is sound, it may help to explain 
the Achaemenian sculpture at Dascylion, attributed to 
the 5th century b.c., see Th. Macridy, “Reliefs greco- 
perses de la region de Dascylion,” BCH XXXVII, 1913, 
348-352 with pi. VIII and fig. 4; A. Upham Pope (ed.), 
Survey of Persian Art, IV, pi. 103 B. This seems to 
represent two priests, barosman- rods in hand, consecrating 
to Haoma the heads of a sacrificed bull and ram. They 
are not, however, seated in a ritual precinct, but are 
standing before what appears to be a tall altar—con¬ 
ceivably one bearing the ‘life-fire’ of some great Persian 
noble. Even after the founding of temple fires it con¬ 
tinued to be ritually proper to offer the dtas-zohr, and 
to perform rituals connected with the blood sacrifice, 
at a domestic fire, since this too was kept pure and was 
sanctified by the household’s daily prayers. 

21 See his Tafel I “Achamenidische Feuerheiligttimer.” 

22 See in detail apud Schippmann, pp. 185ff. (Ka'ba), 
204ff. ( Zindan ), and for the former add now to his 
bibliography Schmidt, Persepolis III, 17-49 with figures 
and superb plates. 
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heavy door. 23 The only way to get a draught for keeping 
a fire alight, and egress for its smoke, would have been 
to set this door ajar, and to suppose that anyone would 
incur the expense and labour of building a place of such 
unusual security only to leave its door more or less 
permanently open is to strain credulity unfairly. 24 There 
is, moreover, no storage space, and fuel would have had 
to be carried regularly up 30 steep, exposed steps, regard¬ 
less of wind and weather (though the wood for a sacred 
fire must always be dry as a bone). The only use for 
which these two structures seem in fact properly adapted 
(as has been suggested by a number of scholars) is that 
of tombs 25 for though they differ in form, they are 
essentially exactly like the tomb of Cyrus, which also 
consists of a single chamber raised high on thick layers of 
stone, with thick stone above, and only one aperture, a 
narrow doorway. Thus no danger existed of corruption 
(nasa) from an embalmed body reaching any of the 
‘creations’ venerated by Zoroastrians. The rock-cut 
tombs of Darius and his descendants are of the same 
character, but have the even greater security of being 
set high in the mountain-face. The fact that the same 
structural essentials are to be found in all these monu¬ 
ments, and that the reason for them can readily be under¬ 
stood, makes it injustifiable, in the present writer’s 
opinion, to set the Ka'ba and Zindan apart, and to at¬ 
tempt to interpret them, because of their impressiveness, 

23 For the most detailed description of the Ka'ba 
chamber see Schmidt, op. cit., 36-37. 

24 Yet distinguished archaeologists, including Schmidt, 
have adopted this interpretation of the monuments, 
see Schippmann (p. 194) for a list of their names. He 
also (pp. 194-195) summarises their arguments, none of 
which seems to the present writer convincing, and all 
of which, singly, have been rejected by other scholars, 
see Schippmann, pp. 195-197. He himself upholds the 
interpretation, and meets objections on grounds of the 
unsuitability of the building (already advanced by A. 
Sami, Pasargadae , Shiraz 1956, 94ff.) by suggesting 
(p. 192) that the fire would never have been allowed to 
burn brightly (although all sacred fires are made to blaze 
up at times of prayer), only a little incense would have 
been offered, and priests passing to and fro would have 
opened the door often enough for an adequate supply of 
air. All this is special pleading, however. No doubt one 
could with particular efforts keep fire of a sort burning in 
the Ka'ba without choking to death; what is incredible 
is that anyone should have erected such a building in 
order to place an ever-burning fire within it. 

25 For the names of those who uphold this interpreta¬ 
tion, and the arguments advanced, see Schippmann, 
pp. 190-191 (with the counter-arguments set out also). 


as places of worship. Death, and the manner of disposing 
of the body, were matters of great importance to Zoroas¬ 
trians, and the Achaemenians were evidently prepared 
to lavish wealth upon their mausoleums. 

The next structure, chronologically, is the recently 
exposed temple at Dahane-yi Ghulaman in Seistan, a 
remarkable sanctuary dated by its excavator, V. Seer- 
rato, to the 6th-5th century b.c . 26 Dr. Schippmann is 
doubtful whether it can be regarded as Zoroastrian, and 
the evidence is certainly against this, for three large altars 
in the great courtyard were hollow, and had evidently 
held fire within, not on them; and in the surrounding 
porticoes were rows of what Scerrato termed ' altar ovens, ’ 
designed apparently for making burnt offerings, an 
unZoroastrian rite. Seistan has an old Zoroastrian tradi¬ 
tion, so that at first sight it seems doubly surprising that 
such an impressive sanctuary should have been built 
there under the Achaemenians for some other religion. 
However, it is now known that in Pars itself the Achae¬ 
menians tolerated the worship of Elamite gods down 
into at least the 5th century, 27 and perhaps this temple 
reflects a similar tolerance shown for the religion of the 
indigenous people of Seistan. The identification of this 
building as a Zoroastrian fire temple seems in any case 
to be rejected. 

Then there is the earliest structure on the Kuh-i 
Khwaja, likewise in Seistan. There is little doubt that 
this was in fact a fire temple, but Dr. Schippmann 
presents reasons for doubting the early date, for he and 
other scholars think it possible—even perhaps probable 
—that it belonged rather to Seleucid or early Parthian 
times. 28 Similarly the terrace and building at Firuzabad 
in Pars, 29 which he lists tentatively as Achaemenian, 
had been regarded by some (as he points out) as Sasanian 
in date, and this attribution seems now confirmed. 30 

One is left accordingly with only one ruin which seems 
undisputably that of a Zoroastrian place of worship of 
Achaemenian times. This was at Susa, but all traces of 
it have by now disappeared. 31 Its excavator, M. Dieula- 
foy, attributed it to the reign of Artaxerxes II on the 
basis of architectural detail in the remains of pillars 32 
and its existence does not therefore conflict with the 

26 See Schippmann, pp. 50-57. 

27 See R. T. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets , 
Chicago 1969, 150-153 (PF 336-351). 

28 See his pp. 62-63. 

29 See his pp. 100-122. 

30 See D. Huff, “Der Takht-i nishin in Firuzabad, 
Mass-systeme sasanidischer Bauwerke I,” Archdotogischer 
Anzeiger 3, 1972, 517-540. 

31 On it see Schippmann, pp. 266-274. 

32 For discussions of this dating see ibid., pp. 273-274. 
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theory that a temple cult was first introduced into Zoroas¬ 
trianism by this ruler. The Susa temple consisted es¬ 
sentially of a courtyard and square, raised sanctuary 
with an antechamber. Within the sanctuary were four 
free-standing pillars, which must have surrounded the 
cult object. Of this complex Dieulafoy wrote cautiously 
that since it was evidently neither palace nor private 
dwelling ‘ on est forc6ment conduit k penser a un temple 
ou & un pyraethee. ’ 33 Some scholars subsequently 
interpreted the building as one of the Anahita temples 
founded by Artaxerxes II, but others, brushing aside, it 
seems, the fact that such image shrines must have existed, 
identified it unquestioningly as a fire temple. Thus 
K. Erdmann wrote: 'Die Anordnung ist klar. Der 
quadratische Raum ist das eigentliche ateshgah, in 
dem . . . das heilige Feuer brannte. Die seitliche Raume 
diirften Holz und anderes fur den Kult erforderliches 
Material enthalten haben. Zu den offentlichen Zeremo- 
nien wurde die Flamme in die Prostas gebracht. . ..’ 34 
There is, however, no evidence whatsoever to show that 
it was a sacred fire which stood in the sanctuary rather 
than a cult image, and though Dr. Schippmann has 
accepted his teacher’s firm identification (‘ . . . wir 
heute wenigstens eine Anlage kennen, die mit Sicherheit 
als ein achamenidisches Feuerheiligtum bezeichnet 
werden kann’ 35 ), he was evidently led to do so by the 
fact that a similar ground plan to that of the Susa temple 
can be traced in several fire temples of later times. If, 
however, the hypothesis is sound that the temple cult of 
fire followed that of images, it would not be strange if 
the image shrine had provided an architectural model for 
the fire sanctuary also, since the Zoroastrians had no 
older tradition of temple building. It cannot, therefore, 
be held that the ruins of a single fire temple have as yet 
been certainly identified from Achaemenian times. 

Yet fire temples evidently were built in the later 
Achaemenian period, even if archaeology cannot yet 
establish with certainty where, for after the fall of the 
dynasty they are recorded scattered across its former 
territories from Parthia to Asia Minor (by then no longer 
an Iranian possession). It seems likely that the first 
fires founded were those dedicated to Vorothraghna, 
yazata of Victory (including victory for orthodoxy and 
the Zoroastrian faith), 36 and it further seems reasonable 

33 L’acropole de Suse, Paris 1893, 414; cited by Schipp¬ 
mann, p. 269. 

34 K. Erdmann, Das iranische Feuerheiligtum , Leipzig 
1941, 15-16. 

35 Op. cit., p. 197. 

36 This must remain speculative, however, for no name 
is given to a temple fire in the Vendidad, which simply 
refers to fire set in an ‘appointed place’ ( daitya - gatu-). 


to suppose that it was embers from a Varathraghna fire 
which were carried as palladium before the army of the 
last Darius in 331 b.c . 37 (No such custom is recorded 
earlier of Xerxes’ armies.) Once the temple fire cult had 
been accorded royal approval, one would expect sacred 
fires to be founded near kingly residences; but their im¬ 
mediate location may have been affected by the Iranian 
tradition of going up for communal worship to high places 
(hence, evidently, the raising of the artificial mound at 
Zela). This custom seems to explain the existence of a 
number of stone terraces built high in the mountains of 
Iran in ancient times. These are hard to date, and though 
formerly they were assigned to Medean times, Dr. Schipp¬ 
mann shows that some may belong to as late as the Sa- 
sanian period. 38 This old tradition persists, and similar 
terraces for festive gatherings have in fact been construct¬ 
ed in the present century at mountain sanctuaries by the 
Zoroastrians of Yazd. There can never have been a 
question of establishing ever-burning fires at such lofty 
and remote sites, and only one of the ancient terraces, 
that at Tamar, has a structure of any sort associated 
with it; for an ever-burning fire needs constant fuel, and 
its servitors likewise require sustenance. A fire temple 
must therefore be set within reach of regular supplies, and 
can be established at only a modest height. Yet it is a 
fact that the three most sacred and probably oldest temple 
fires of Iran all burned on low hills, as if orthodoxy were 
striving in this too to maintain old traditions. These are 
Adar Farnbag, Adar Gusnasp and Adar Burzen-mihr, 
whose foundation by Sasanian times was lost in the mists 
of legend and was associated with the origins of the 
world. 39 All three seem to have been called after their 
founders—perhaps priests, since no royal names occur, and 
at least two of them were apparently moved at some time. 40 

The name Atakhs i Varahran is therefore first recorded in 
works compiled in the Sasanian period. 

37 Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander (ed. Hedicke) 
111.3(7), 9; although Ammianus Marcellinus (ed. Clark, 
XXIII.6.34) says that it was a portion of a hearth fire 
which ‘was in olden times carried before the kings of 
Asia as an omen of good fortune.’ 

38 On these ‘high places’ see Schippmann, pp. 391 - 
393 (Damavand), 380-388 (Qiz Qal f a), 362-368 (Tamar) 
and 369 (Sindara). 

39 Wikander, Feuerpriester , 104ff., argues, with ap¬ 
parent justification, that fires whose names are compound¬ 
ed with Afar/Adar instead of the variant form AtakMj 
Atas belong to an older tradition; on this see further 
Boyce, “On the sacred fires of the Zoroastrians,” BSOAS 
XXXI, 1968, 59-60. 

40 See Schippmann, pp. 86-94 (on Farnbag), 340-354 
(on GuSnasp). It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
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(It is one of the problems of studying the temple cult 
that, if due ritual precautions are taken, a sacred fire may 
readily be transferred from one place to another, and 
tradition, vague in this as in so much else, tends not to 
distinguish between the age of a fire and that of the 
building which shelters it, though these may differ 
greatly. 41 ) Perhaps political considerations later also 
played a part in the veneration accorded to these partic¬ 
ular fires, for they were established one in each of the 
homelands of the three imperial peoples of Iran—Adar 
Gusnasp in Media, Adar Farnbag in Pars and Adar 
Burzen-mihr in Parthia. How far during the early phases 
of the temple cult even such great fires were literally 
ever-burning is uncertain, for Diodorus Siculus records 42 
that at the death of Darius III ‘Alexander gave orders 
that all the inhabitants of Asia should carefully extinguish 
the fire that the Persians call sacred, until he had com¬ 
pleted the obsequies. This used to be the custom of the 
Persians on the death of their kings/ Here is yet another 
link between the cult of temple and hearth fire, the king 
as master of the realm being then held apparently in the 
same relation to the temple fires as the master of the house 
to the hearth fire. 43 In later usage (verifiable from Islamic 
times only) the great Yarahran fires were kept continually 
burning, and it was only lesser fires which were allowed 
periodically to grow cold. 

As for archaeological evidence from the Parthian 
period, Dr. Scliippmann lists (once more with due reser¬ 
vations and doubts) the ruins of 11 ‘fire temples’ from 
Seleucid and Parthian times, but again it seems possible 
to strike out several of these as having evidently nothing 
to do with fires. Thus excavations at Khura, 44 a Hel¬ 
lenic-type sanctuary, have now exposed the remains of 

fires were moved from one hill-top site to another, rather 
than from town to hill-top. 

41 Thus M. Siroux, “Le temple zoroastrien de Sharif- 
abad,” Athdr-e Iran III, 1938, 83-92, evidently mis¬ 
interpreted the villagers’ statements about the fire’s 
antiquity, and was led to seek a Safavid date for the 19th- 
century building (whose history is perfectly well known 
locally). G. Gropp has fallen into similar traps in his 
otherwise valuable article “Die rezenten Feuertempel der 
Zarathustrier (II),” AMI , NF 4, 1971, 274-277. 

42 Ed. Dindorf, XVII.114. 

43 On the especial importance of the king’s own hearth 
fire in Vedic and other Indo-European fire cults, see 
A. B. Keith, The Religion and philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads , Harvard University Press, 1925, 625-626. 

44 Pers. Khoh , generally rendered by archaeologists as 
Khurha, apparently out of loyalty to an original printing 
error (for Khurah). On this site see Schippmann, pp. 424- 
430. 


skeletons under the building itself. No Zoroastrian shrine 
would ever be built over corpses of the dead, because of 
the purity laws and strict rules against inhumation. 
A. D. H. Bivar is probably right in his suggestion 45 that 
this was a Greek heroon, possibly built for the companions 
of Alexander who fell at Eumenes’ last battle at Gabiene. 
Another temple of Hellenistic style at Kangavar 46 is 
presumably that described by Isidore of Charax (1st 
century b.c. —1st century a.d.) as dedicated to ‘Arte¬ 
mis,’ that is Anahita, and in the Parthian period this was 
probably still an image sanctuary. The small shrine at 
Shami, with its many statues, appears to have been a 
family one for the cult of the dead. There is certainly 
no trace there of the maintenance of an ever-burning 
fire, and the sanctuary was only partly roofed over. 47 
(Dr. Schippmann is himself inclined accordingly to 
interpret it as non-Zoroastrian, probably an Elymaic 
holy place, and it seems a pity that in this and other 
instances he did not have the courage of his own opinions 
and omit such sites altogether from his list of ‘fire 
temples. ’) 

The so-called *Frdtaddra temple 48 near Persepolis 
seems beyond doubt to have been a Zoroastrian place of 
worship, for a carving survives on one of its stones show¬ 
ing a man in Iranian dress holding the barosman rods. 
There is, however, no certain evidence to show whether 
it was a fire temple or image shrine. A stepped pedestal 
in the inner sanctuary could have supported either cult 
statue or fire altar; and a resemblance between this 
sanctuary and that of the Susa temple, though of interest 
for the history of Zoroastrian sacred buildings, does not 
help to decide this particular question. The existence 
of a votive inscription said to be addressed to Zeus Me- 
gistos, Apollo/Helios and Artemis/Athena (presumably, 
that is, to Ohrmazd, Mihr and Anahid) would seem to 
suggest, however, that the temple was a *bagin rather 
than an atarosanJ 9 The ruins of another temple from 

45 J. of Roman Studies LIX, 1969, 307. 

46 See Schippmann, pp. 298-308. 

47 On it see Schippmann, pp. 227-233; and further on 
the use of images in the Zoroastrian fravasi cult Boyce, 
“Iconoclasm . . .,” Studies for Morton Smith , Vol. IY, 
pp. 101-103. 

48 Correctly probably Fratardka (from the title of 
local rulers) see W. Eilers, Iranische Beamtennamen in 
der Keilschriftlichen Uberlieferung, Leipzig 1940, 119-20. 
For a survey of the subject see P. Naster, Iranica Antiqua 
YII, 1968, 74-80. On the temple see Schippmann, pp. 177- 
185. 

49 This inscription was reported by Herzfeld, see 
Schippmann p. 178, but is now apparently missing. 
From this point in the present article Sasanian Middle 
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later in the Parthian period were uncovered by Herzfeld 
at ‘Zoroastrian Ray,’ but unfortunately there has been 
no detailed publication of the site, and the character and 
dedication of the building remain unknown. 50 (There was 
certainly a fire temple in Ray in later times, and tradi¬ 
tion held that the fire in it was very ancient.) 

As for the other sites on Dr. Schippmann’s Parthian 
list, Tamar, he points out, may be of pre-Iranian date; 
both purpose and date of the structures at Nurabad and 
Mehernan are entirely doubtful, and there is nothing 
positive to connect the ‘high places’ of Bard-i NiSande 
and Masjed-i Suleiman with the cult of ever-burning 
wood-fires, or even with Zoroastrianism. (Dr. Schipp- 
mann is himself inclined to regard them as Elymaic 
sanctuaries. 51 ) There is therefore only one building from 
the Parthian period whose remains can be identified with 
reasonable certainty as those of a fire temple, and this is 
the oldest structure on the Kuh-i Khwaja in Seistan, 
identified by Gullini as Achaemenian, but not yet excavat¬ 
ed. From the surface finds (bricks and pottery) Schipp- 
mann himself is inclined to date it to perhaps about the 
same time as the *Frdtaddra temple. 52 A ground plan 
has been traced which seems to resemble closely that of 
the Susa temple, with this difference, that there appears 
to have been an inner chamber behind the square sanc¬ 
tuary with its four central pillars. From this ground plan 
by itself one could divine little; but a fire altar has been 
found in a later temple 53 which replaced this one; and the 
site must have been superbly satisfying to the needs 
of orthodoxy, since the ‘hill of Kwaja’ rises out of the 
Hamun lake, and few better places could be found to 
venerate the natural ‘creations’ of fire and water, sky 
and earth. Indeed it seems probable that Zoroastrians 
went up there to pray long before the temple cult was 
established among them in Seistan. 

The second temple on the Kuh-i Khwaja is assigned to 
perhaps a century later, and parallels have been traced 
between it too and the Susa temple, and also between it 
and a temple at Jandial in Pakistan, an area where Iranian 
influences were strong (though once again there is no 
positive evidence to connect this building with the cult of 
fire) 54 Although the two Kuh-i Khwaja ruins are the only 
ones on Iranian soil which can be identified with a fair 
degree of certainty as those of fire temples of the Parthian 


Persian forms are used for names and words (e.g., Ana- 
hid for older Anahita, yazad for yazata). 

50 See Schippmann, pp. 399-402. 

51 See ibid., p. 498. 

52 See ibid., pp. 63-64. 

53 See ibid., p. 67. 

54 Ground plans of all three buildings are reproduced 
ibid., p. 497. 


period, there is literary evidence for the existence of a 
number of sacred fires at this epoch, apart from the three 
great ones already mentioned, each burning also on a hill. 
To the north-west of Zabul another highly venerated 
fire, that of Karkoy, was set on an isolated hill in the 
middle of a plain. 55 According to Pahlavi and Muslim 
works, its priests claimed a high antiquity for it, saying 
that it had been founded by Bahman son of Isfandiyar, 
or the pagan Rustam, or, more remarkably still, Fras- 
yav (Afrasiyab). Similar evidently fictive claims were 
put forward for other ancient fires, clearly out of a desire 
to make them yet more venerable, but Wikander, though 
admitting that no reliance could be placed on these, 
nevertheless pressed them into service to justify his 
theory of a pre-Zoroastrian cult of temple fires 56 (Dr. 
Schippmann, scrupulous to give all scholarly work about 
each site, quotes him in every instance, and this un¬ 
fortunately confuses the careful historical investigation 
which he himself is trying to pursue.) Even if one ignores 
such spurious traditions, the Karkoy fire may well be 
as old as the Parthian period, although certainty on this 
point depends upon its doubtful identification with the 
‘Koruk’ of Isidore of Charax. 57 In his Parthian Stations 
Isidore records that an eternal fire burnt also at Asaak in 
Astauene, where Arsaces I had been crowned 58 This was 
probably the Arsacid dynastic fire, extinguished at the 
death of each king, to be replaced by that of his successor. 
Evidently by the end of the Parthian period the sub-kings 
and great vassals of the Arsacids had each dared to 
establish dynastic fires of their own, but these were 
ruthlessly extinguished by the Sasanian Arda§Ir I. 59 
Whether such fires burnt actually in towns such as 
Asaak, or on hills nearby, there is no means of knowing. 
Further evidence that the cult of temple fires was firmly 
established among the Zoroastrians of Eastern Iran in 
Parthian times comes from Surkh Kotal, the great hill-top 
sanctuary of the KuSan kings in Afghanistan. 60 Here 
beside an imposing temple of mixed Persian and Greek 
character a smaller sanctuary was excavated, in whose cult 
room, still deep in ash, two remarkable fire altars were 
found, flanked by carvings of huge fabulous birds. The 

See ibid., pp. 39-44. No material remains have yet 
been discovered. 

He assumed, that is, that these claims, though 
unreliable in their particulars, represented cloudily a 
genuine ancient tradition. See, e.g., his Feuerpriester 
177. 

57 See Schippmann, p. 44. 

58 See ibid., pp. 33-34. 

59 See Tansar Name (.Letter of Tansar), ed. M. Minovi, 
Tehran 1932, 22, transl. M. Boyce, Rome, 1968, 47. 

00 See Schippmann, pp. 492-496. 
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character of these altars, and the eclectic nature of the 
Ku§an religion, makes it improbable that this building 
was a Zoroastrian sanctuary; 61 but its existence suggests 
that the cult of temple fire was one of the elements 
contributed by Zoroastrianism to the observances of 
these eastern conquerors. The fullest literary descriptions 
of fire sanctuaries in the Parthian period come, however, 
from Asia Minor in the west. There, as we have seen, 
Strabo refers to pyraithoi, which he describes (presumably 
by hearsay, as far as the interiors were concerned) in the 
following terms: ‘There are also pyraithoi , a kind of 
enclosure of considerable extent. In the middle of each 
is an altar, upon which is a large heap of ashes, and upon 
it the Magi keep up a fire that is never put out\ 62 Pau- 
sanias, writing in the second century A.D., 63 says that the 
Persians of Lydia had temples in the cities of Hiero- 
caesarea and Hypaspa, in each of which there was an 
inner chamber with an altar bearing a heap of ashes; 
and at intervals a priest, reciting holy texts, laid dry 
wood upon the ashes, which in due course caught fire and 
blazed. 

It seems probable that opposition to the image cult, 
and support for fire sanctuaries, grew during the later 
Parthian period, as Hellenic influences waned, but the 
indications are necessarily slight, since so little is known 
of the internal affairs of Iran under the Arsacids. Va- 
lakhs (Vologeses) I put a representation of a fire altar 
on the reverse of one of his coins, instead of that of a 
divine being in Greek style, and at some time, it seems, a 
vassal family, the Persian Sasanians, who were the 
hereditary guardians of a temple to Anahld at Istakhr, 
cast out the image from their shrine and replaced it by a 
sacred fire. (The tradition of this change survived into 
Islamic times. 64 ) From the moment of his rise to power 
ArdaSIr I showed himself an active iconoclast, and at 
some stage a law was evidently passed under the Sasanians 
making it illegal to maintain an image as an object of 
cult. 65 The Sasanian kings themselves, with their priests 
and nobles, were active in establishing sacred fires, 
either to replace images or in new shrines, and it is from 

61 This was the opinion of its excavator, D. Schlum- 
berger, for references see Schippmann, p. 494 n. 120. 
Dr. Schippmann does not include the site in his lists of 
monuments. 

62 XI.8.4.512. 

63 V.27.5-6. 

64 On this see further Boyce, “Iconoclasm . . 
Studies for Morton Smith, Vol. IV, pp. 104-05, on the 
fire or fires dedicated to Anahld in Istakhr in Sasanian 
times see, with references, Schippmann, p. 200 with 
n. 682. 

65 See in more detail Boyce, art. cit. 


this epoch that both the literary and archaeological 
material at last becomes fairly abundant. Dr. Schipp- 
mann’s survey shows strikingly that by far the greatest 
number of temple ruins which have been identified from 
this time (and he lists 49 or 50) have been found in Pars 
itself, the homeland of the Sasanians, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces of Khuzistan and Iraq-i 'Ajami. This 
concentration, he says, 66 cannot be explained simply on 
the grounds of more thorough archaeological exploration 
of the south-west, but must mark a real characteristic 
of that area; in this he is supported by the testimony of 
Muslim historians, who commented on the number of 
fire temples in the towns and villages of Pars. On the 
evidence at present available it seems likely that the 
determined iconoclasm of the Sasanians led to an energetic 
drive on their part to increase the number of sacred fires, 
but that despite their sometimes ruthless authoritarianism 
they failed to coerce or persuade the other provinces of 
the empire to follow their example. (It may be significant 
in this regard that the founding fathers of the Parsi 
community, which managed for so long with only one 
temple fire, came from Kliorasan, that is from what had 
been the Parthian north-east.) 

Dr. Schippman devotes several pages to the problem of 
categories of temple fires, 67 for which there is no adequate 
evidence before the Sasanian period. It seems probable 
that there were virtually only two, namely the Atas i 
Vahram (the Varathraghna fire), and the lesser Atas 
i Adaran, or ‘Fire of Fires,’ a parish fire, as it were, 
serving a village or a town quarter. 68 As Dr. Schippmann 
points out, the great Sasanian priest Kirder distinguishes 
simply between Vahram fires, and other fires without 
specific name. By at least the end of the Sasanian period 
the Persian priests had evolved an elaborate chain of 
observance, whereby embers from hearth fires (which 
now, by contrast with the sacred fires, could be regarded 
as less than perfectly pure, even in Zoroastrian homes) 
were carried periodically into the presence of an Atas i 
Adaran , there to grow cold while their spirit united itself 
with that of the temple file; once a year the Ata§ i Adaran 
itself was carried away to grow cold in the presence of an 
Ata§ i Vahram, which alone was ever-burning. 69 These 

66 Op. cit., p. 505. 

67 Ibid., pp. 510-513. 

68 It acquired its name, it seems, through being con¬ 
stituted from the hearth fires of members of the four 
main social classes. 

69 The evidence comes only from Persian documents 
written in Islamic times, and from recent usage (see 
Boyce, “The fire-temples of Kerman,” Acta Orientalia 
XXX, 1966, 63 with nn. 41, 42). It is unlikely, however, 
that new rituals of such a kind were instituted after 
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practices, maintained to within living memory by the 
Zoroastrians of Iran, were unknown to the Parsis, and 
may well have been restricted to Persia proper (Pars). 
There was a third category of fire placed on occasion in a 
sanctified place which was called, it seems, the Adurog or 
‘Little Fire,' and was essentially identical, in constitution 
and tending, with the hearth fire. This could be served by 
a layman (unlike the temple fires proper, whose service 
was restricted to priests), rituals could be performed in 
its presence if necessary, and it could be put to a limited 
amount of work, such as baking the drons or cakes of 
unleavened bread for religious services. 70 The only real 
distinctions in fact, between hearth fire and Adurog 
seems to have been that the latter burnt in some ‘ap¬ 
pointed place’ (Av. ddityd- gdtu-), such as a private 
sanctuary or a shrine room at a great man’s house; and 
so it came (apparently) io be known as the * Adurog i 
Dcidgah; and in current usage it is called simply Dddgdh , 
just as the name of the Alas i Adaran has been shortened 
to Adaran. Law cases show that when an image was 
removed from a shrine, it was government practice to 
instal an Adurog there for a limited time, so that the fire 
by its sanctity could drive away the lurking devil which 
had formerly dwelt in the statue. 71 The maintenance of 
even a Tittle’ fire is naturally more costly than that of 
an image, and so was clearly not imposed on the unwilling. 
A number of image shrines were therefore left eventually 
empty, with only a pedestal on which to set afire on oc¬ 
casion (for individual devotions or at festival times). 
The existence of such shrines still among the Persian 
Zoroastrians today shows that Sasanian iconoclasm was 
not directed against sanctuaries to the yazads as such 

Zoroastrianism had become an oppressed faith, struggling 
to survive. 

70 This is the practice, for example, of the highly 
orthodox Bhagaria priests of Navsari; and it would seem 
to weaken the objection to the above interpretation of 
Pahl. ’ twwlwk (put forward by the present writer in 
BSOAS XXXI, 1968, 64) which has been raised by Ana¬ 
hit Perildianian, “Private endowment funds in ancient 
Iran,” VD1 1973 (1), 4 n. 2, who argues that Zoroastrians 
would not be so disrespectful as to call any sacred fire 
Tittle. ’ She prefers to read instead Atur{r6k)jAtar{rok ), a 
word which she derives from Old Pers. *atr- -f rauka- 
and interprets literally as ‘(the place of) the burning of 
the fire. ’ The word is not, however, applied to an edifice, 
but to the fire itself. J. de Menasce also read the word as 
Atur-rok , rendering it, however, as ‘Flame of Fire;’ 
see his Feux et fondations pieuses dans le droit sassanidc, 
Paris 1966, 44ff. 

71 See Boyce, “Iconoclasm . . Studies for Morton 
Smith , Vol. IV, 106-108. 


(they were called basn in Middle Persian) 72 but only 
against the images which stood within them. 

The sacred buildings of Sasanian times must thus have 
comprised larger and smaller fire temples and also shrines 
to individual yazads. Probably almost all the wealthier 
basn were converted into fire temples (like Anahld’s 
shrine at Istakhr), and the basn left empty are most 
likely to be represented by buildings set in high or remote 
places of poor access, to which pilgrims made their way 
on special occasions, but which would be impractical 
for maintaining perpetual fires. They probably thus 
include all the edifices which have been called ‘signal 
fires’ (in so far as these were indeed religious monu¬ 
ments). There seems, however, to have been one ba§n 
which was especially built in a town during Sasanian 
times as a unique and costly shrine to Anahid, the beloved 
yazad of the royal family. This is the remarkable temple 
erected beside his palace by Sapur I at Bi§apur, 73 in 
which the cult object seems to have been neither image nor 
sacred file, but water, Anahid s own element. This was 
evidently allowed to flow through a stone-paved, sunken 
sanctuary by means of an elaborate arrangement of 
pipes and conduits. Such a temple would have been 
orthodox in that the cult object was, like fire, one of the 
living ‘creations’ of Ohrmazd; but Zoroaster had himself 
enjoined worship in the presence of fire, the symbol of 
righteousness, and perhaps for this reason this royal 
experiment (as it seems to have been) does not appear to 
have led to any similar developments, though other 
shrines to Anahid were consecrated by natural springs 
and streams. 74 

The whole temple structure at Bisapur is unusual; but 
many Sasanian religious buildings have a striking and 
characteristic feature in common, as Dr. Schippmann 
admirably shows. This is the so-called cahdr tag ‘four 
arches,’ which consisted of a square chamber roofed by a 
round dome which rested on squinches springing from 


72 This word survives in the compound baSnbed ‘master 
of a basn/ and is a dialect variant of Parthian *bagin, 
see W. B. Henning, “Sogdische Miszellen,” BSOAS VIII 
1936, 583. 

73 See Schippmann, pp. 142-153. That the building was 
devoted to Anahid, and designed for a water-cult, was 
suggested by one of its excavators, R. Ghirshman, Iran , 
Farther und Sasaniden , Munich 1962, 149; see further 
Schippmann, pp. 151-152 (who records that most scholars 
have nevertheless doggedly termed the building a ‘fire 
temple’). 

' 4 For some of these shrines in Muslim times see Boyce, 
BIbl Shahrbanu and the Lady of Pars,” BSOAS XXX 
1967, 30-44. ' ’ 
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four corner piers. 75 It is the four arches spanning the 
space between these piers which give the ruins their 
current local name. In the Pahlavi books this type of 
structure was called simply gumbad ‘dome’, and the 
Zoroastrian writings, together with living usage, show 
that in a fire temple it was this gumbad itself which was 
the sanctuary in which the sacred fire was enthroned. 76 
Archaeologists have, however, evolved a different theory 
(which they tend to treat as fact, after many repetitions); 
namely, that there was a ‘demeure secrete du feu divin, 
l’oratoire inviolable ou les pretres l’entretenaient,’ 77 and 
that from this remote place they brought it into the 
gumbad for public ceremonies. This theory, which has no 
evidence to support it, seems to have been evolved partly 
to account for the lack of identifiable temple ruins from 
earlier periods, partly to explain the existence of putative 
fire temples (such as the 'signal fires’) in places where it 
was patently impossible to maintain a perpetual flame. 
These then were interpreted as shrines for the ceremonial 
and temporary display of the sacred fire, kept permanent¬ 
ly in some hidden place, and this theory came to be ap¬ 
plied to fire temples in general, without regard for the 
evidence from Zoroastrian literature or the living cult. 

A reason why Dr. Schippmann has been led himself to 
give some support to this theory is that he divides the 
known cahar tdqs into two groups: those which were 
surrounded by a roofed ambulatory, which protected the 
inner chamber, and those which apparently stood open 
to all the winds that blew, and were thus unsuitable as 
permanent sanctuaries for fires. The latter he assumed 
to be designed for public display of the fire only. Dr. 
Dietrich Huff has, however, since re-examined several of 
the ‘open’ cahar tdqs , and has found traces on their 
walls of the roofing of an outer passage; 78 it seems probable 
that all such structures originally had protective corridors 
around them, which have either been removed stone by 
stone by villagers for their own purposes, or (if of mud- 
brick) have simply been weathered away. It is, as Dr. 

75 Admirably illustrated by Schippmann on PI. 84 
and 85 (following p. 499). 

76 See, e.g., the text cited in translation by Schippmann, 
p. 506. The term remains current in Parsi and Irani 
usage. 

77 A. Godard, “Les monuments du feu,” Athar-e-lran 
III, 1938, 12. The theory has been justly criticised by 
G. Gropp, “Die Funktion des Feuertempels der Zoroas- 
trier,” AMI, NF 2, 1969, 166-167. See further Schipp¬ 
mann, pp. 472-473. 

78 This was the subject of a paper read by him at the 
Sixth Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology in Oxford 
in 1972. See also his article in Archaologischer Anzeiger 
HI. 1972, 524, 530. 


Huff points out, relatively easy to demolish a low pas¬ 
sage-way, but perilous to try to bring down a dome. This 
discovery makes it probable that all dahar tags, whether 
devoted to fire or a yazad , were essentially alike. This is 
to be expected, because the Zoroastrian purity laws 
demand that every religious building be kept both actual¬ 
ly and ritually clean, and so there would always have had 
to be some way of securing a sanctuary against unclean¬ 
ness (which would include daevic beasts roaming the 
mountains and other lonely places). 79 

A number of very interesting ruins of the Sasanian 
period have been excavated, and are fully and lucidly 
dealt with by Dr. Schippmann, 80 but the most impressive 
is undoubtedly that of Takht-i Suleiman in Azarbaijan, a 
Sasanian foundation made, it seems, to house the ancient 
Adar Gugnasp* 1 Its situation is a most strange and 
beautiful one, beside a lake upon a flat-topped hill—and 
thus, like the Kuh-i Khwaja, a perfect Zoroastrian holy 
place, where fire and water could both be fitly venerated. 
The whole hill-top was walled in to form a sacred precinct, 
within which was a great complex of buildings, a testi¬ 
mony to the wealth and power of Sasanian Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. Skilful excavation has revealed much of the ground 
plan of the main group of temple buildings. The ap¬ 
proach from the north led into a large courtyard with 
halls on three sides. On the south of this a portico opened 
into a square domed room (a very large gumbad), brick- 
built throughout, but once, it seems, paved with more 
costly materials, and with slender-shafted pedestal 
‘altars’ round about. In the centre was a square cavity 
sunk in the floor. On passing through this room one 
entered another deep portico, opening towards the lake; 
and from there one could go along the south front of the 

79 Wholly open places (such as the high terraces and 
uncanopied altars) would be regarded as being purified 
by sun and rain. 

80 Notably Kunar Slah (pp. 97-99), Nigar (pp. 74-75) 
and Tall-i Jangi (pp. 129-134). Even for Sasanian times 
ruins appear on Dr. Schippmann’s list of fire temples 
(Tafel III) whose attribution is highly doubtful, as he 
himself shows in his text (e.g., Qasr-i Shirin in Kurdestan, 
or Baz-i Hur in Khorasan). 

81 This site is covered in satisfying detail by Schipp¬ 
mann, pp. 309-357. To the earlier publications by the 
excavators, given in his bibliography (p. 538) under the 
name of their director, R. Naumann, can now be added 
R. Naumann and D. Huff, “Takht-i Suleiman,” Bastan 
Chenassi va Honar-e Iran, 9-10, Dec. 1972, 7-25, Persian 
text (separately paginated) pp. 24-41, with plates number¬ 
ed continuously from the beginning of the Persian 
version. (The opening section of this article is by Profes¬ 
sor Naumann, the rest by Dr. Huff). 
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building, under an arcade, to enter a series of pillared 
halls and antechambers running from south to north 
again. 82 At the furthest, northern end of these was 
another, smaller gumbad of stone, in the centre of which 
was the three-stepped pedestal of what had once evidently 
been a great fire altar. 83 To the present writer it seems 
clear that this was the sanctuary of Adar Gusnasp itself, 
but the excavators have instead identified the large 
brick-built gumbad as the place of the fire, because of 
its size and rich fittings, and because of its central place 
in what is held to have been a great processional way 
(from the northern gate to the lakeside). This last reason 
seems, however, good ground for rejecting the identifica¬ 
tion, for this would be the only known instance in any 
temple, ancient or modern, where a sacred fire burnt in 
what (for all its size and dignity) is essentially a corridor- 
room. Throngs of pilgrims evidently came to do homage 
to Adar Gu&nasp, and it seems likely that the big gumbad 
and a cross-shaped adjoining room, with a similar cavity 
in the floor, were halls where many at once could say 
their obligatory prayers and perform the necessary ritual 
ablutions 84 (probably from a basin sunk in the floor 
cavity), before proceeding in a state of purity and grace 
to the next range of buildings, and so gradually drawing 
near, in ever-increasing awe, to Adar Gusnasp itself, 

82 This, called by the excavators ‘Der Pfeilerhallen- 
komplex,’ has been largely excavated since 1965, and is 
most fully described by Huff, art. cit ., 9-17, with Abb. 8. 

83 Ibid., p. 12 with Abb. 16. 

84 Before their five daily prayers Zoroastrians are 
required to wash face, hands and feet (a religious require¬ 
ment adopted from them by Islam). Prayer with ablu¬ 
tions was necessary before a worshipper might enter the 
presence of a temple fire. 


enthroned in deep security at the remotest part of the 
temple. There pilgrims could approach the sacred fire 
like servitors coming into the presence of a king, instead 
of merely passing by from one doorway to the next, and 
the fire itself could be guarded from any danger of pol¬ 
lution. 

Patient detective work on the part of the excavators 
has shown that the stone gumbad of Adar Gusnasp 
replaced an older mud-brick sanctuary probably of the 
Susa type, that is to say a square, flat-roofed room with 
four free-standing pillars around the cult object. 85 Thus 
this greatest of Sasanian temples seems to exemplify in 
its inner sanctum the general structural development 
(carefully traced by Dr. Schippmann) of this form, adopted 
in the 4th century b.c., and continuing in favour under 
the Parthians and early Sasanians, being then replaced 
by a quite different one, the gumbad or dome. This 
architectural change seems in no way to reflect changes 
in the cult, which, being based on the immemorial one 
of the hearth fire, was probably early fixed in its es¬ 
sentials. Exiguous though the archaeological material 
still is, it seems to accord, both chronologically and in 
the distribution of the remains, with the hardly more 
abundant literary evidence. By bringing most of the data 
from both fields together in one well-arranged book Dr. 
Schippmann has done a great service to the study of 
Zoroastrianism. Despite the amount of new archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries being made now almost annually in 
Iran, his work is unlikely to be superseded for many years. 


85 See Huff, art. cit., 17 with Abb. 19, 20. On the dating 
of the various buildings see ibid., pp. 17-18, where Dr. 
Huff touches on the question of whether there may have 
been a Parthian sanctuary on the hill. 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF ZOROASTRIAN APOCALYPTIC 

By Mary Boyce 


4 Apocalyptic ’, it has been pointed out, 1 2 3 4 is only another word for 
“ revelation ”, and apocalyptist for “ revealer Essentially, therefore, 
prophecy and apocalyptic [are] identical/ 1 Prophecy in its turn has been 
defined as 4 the declaration of knowledge which cannot be apprehended through 
the ordinary faculties, but is acquired either by revelation from a deity or by 
some other mantic power inherent in the seer himself \ 2 Through the accidents 
of history a distinction came to be drawn by students of Jewish sacred literature 
between ancient prophecy and later apocalyptic, the latter flourishing in the 
intertestamental period; and in the Jewish tradition it is apocalyptic which, 
it has been said, 4 was the first to grasp the great idea that all history, alike 
human, cosmological and spiritual, is a unity. . . . Apocalyptic sketched in 
outline the history of the world and of mankind, the origin of evil, its course, 
and inevitable overthrow, and the final consummation of all things \ 3 

This historical distinction between prophecy and apocalyptic does not 
apply in other ancient religions, and least of all in Zoroastrianism, whose 
founder was himself the first to teach 4 the great idea that all history ... is a 
unity \ In his Gdthds Zoroaster looks back to 4 eternity past ’ and the beginning 
of time, and forward to the Last Judgement and 4 eternity to come ’, and sees 
all that takes place in between as part of the cosmic struggle between good and 
evil, leading to the final overthrow of the latter, and the accomplishment 
thereby of God’s purposes; and he has accordingly been called indeed the 
4 first apocalypt ’. 4 Some elements in his teaching are likely to have been 
already old, parts of a long mantic tradition traceable back not only to proto- 
Indo-Iranian but even to proto-Indo-European origins ; but as a whole it was 
evidently 4 a revolution in theology ’, 5 a great new doctrine of immense ethical 
and intellectual scope; and because its basic thrust was moral, Zoroaster had 
a passionate concern for ultimate justice to be administered at the end of time, 
hence for what in Jewish studies has been termed 4 apocalyptic eschatology ’. 6 7 
Knowledge of this the prophet sought from God himself: 4 1 ask Thee, Lord, 
about those things which indeed are coming and shall come ’ (ta dwd pdrdsd 
ahurd yd zi aiti jmghaticd). 1 

Zoroaster, it seems, accepting finally that he would not himself live to see 
these things fulfilled and God’s kingdom established on earth, taught that one 
greater than he would come after him, another 4 saosyant ’ or benefactor, who 
would lead the forces of good in the last great struggle; 8 and this doctrine 
was developed by his followers into the expectation that one day Zoroaster’s 
own son would be born miraculously, of a virgin mother, to become the world 
Saviour, the Saosyant. A name was given him, Astvat.orota, 4 He who embodies 


1 R. H. Charles, Religious development between the Old and the New Testament , London and 
New York, 1914, p. 14, n. 1. 

2 H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The growth of literature , iii, Cambridge, 1940, 705. 

3 Charles, op. cit., p. 24. 

4 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, The hymns of Zarathustra, transl. M. Henning, London, 1952, 18. 

5 Chadwick, op. cit., p. 791. 

6 Charles, op. cit., p. 17. 

7 Yasna 31.14, in the translation of S. Insler, The Gdthds of Zarathustra , Acta Iranica, 8, 
1975, 41. This verse was cited in connexion with the late Zoroastrian apocalyptic text, the 
Zand i Vahman Yast, by E. W. West, SBE, xxxvn, p. 181, n. 1. 

8 Cf. H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras nach dem Awesta dargestellt , Tubingen, 1930, 
repr. 1971, 228-9. 
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truth derived from the prophet’s own words: ‘ May truth be embodied, 
strong with life 5 (astvat asdm hydt ustdnd aojonghvat , Y. 43.16). His virgin 
mother too received a name, Ylspa.taurvairl, 4 She who conquers all ’; and 
the myth, that she will conceive the Saosyant after bathing in a lake where the 
prophet’s seed is miraculously preserved, is alluded to in an Avestan text, 
Yast 19, of which the relevant verses are evidently older than the Achaemenian 
era, probably by several centuries. 9 These verses run as follows: 10 
(10) 4 . . . Ahura Mazda created many and good creatures ... (11) in order that 
they shall make the world perfect, ... in order that the dead shall rise up, 
that the Living One, the Indestructible, shall come, the world be made perfect 
at his wish. . . . (88) We worship mighty Xvaronah . . ., (89) which will 
accompany the victorious Saosyant, and also his other comrades, so that he 
may make the world perfect. . . . (92-3) When Astvat.orota comes out from 
Lake K^saoya, messenger of Mazda Ahura, son of Vispa.taurvairl, brandishing 
the victorious weapon which . . . Kavi Vistaspa bore to avenge Asa (Truth) 
upon the enemy host, then he will there drive the Drug (Falsehood) out from 
the world of Asa. (94) He will gaze with eyes of wisdom, he will behold all 
creation, ... he will gaze with eyes of sacrifice 11 on the whole material world, 
and heedfully he will make the whole material world undying. (95) His 
comrades advance, . . . thinking well, speaking well, acting well, upholding 
the Good Religion; and they will utter no false word with their tongues. 
Before them will flee ill-fated Aesma of the bloody club. Asa will conquer the 
evil Drug, hideous, dark. (96) Aka Manah will also be overcome, Yohu Manah 
overcomes him. Overcome will be the falsely spoken word, the truly spoken 
word overcomes it.. . . Haurvatat and Amorotat will overcome both Hunger and 
Thirst. . . . Aura Mainyu of evil works will flee, bereft of power ’ ((10) . . . ddmqn 
dadat aliurd mazdd pouruca vohuca . . . (11) yat kdrdnavqn frasdm ahum , . . . yat 
irista paiti usdhistqn, jasdt jvaiyd amdrdxtis , dadaite frasdm vasna anhus. . . . 
(88) uyrdm . . . x v ardno yazamaide . . ., (89) yat upanhacat *saosyantdm 
vdrdOrdjandm uta anyascit haxayd , yat kdrdnavat frasdm ahum. . . . (92-3) yat 
astvat.drdto fraxstdite haca apat kqsaoyat , asto mazdd ahurahe , vispa.taurvayd 
pudro , vaeSdm vaejo yim varddrayndm yim . . . bar at kava vistdspo asahe haenayd 
caesdmno , td avaSa drujdm nizbardt asahe haca gaeddbyo. (94) ho di8dt xratms 
doiOrabyd vlspa ddmqn paiti vaendt , ... ho vispom ahum astvantom izayd vaenat 
doidrdbya, dardsca dadat amdrdxsyantim vispqm yqm astvaitim gaedqm. (95) ahhe 
haxayd frdyente . . . humananho hvacanho husyaodnanhd huhaena , naeha.cit 
mido.aojanhd aesqm x v aepaidya hizvo. aesu paro franamaite aesmo *xrvidrus 
dusx v ardna. vandt asa akqm drujim yqm duscidrqm tdmanhaeriim. (96) *vanaite 
akdmcit mano vohu mano tat vanaiti. *vanaite midaoxto , drdzuxho vdxs tdm 
vanaiti. . . . vandt haurvasca amdrdtasca u va suSdmca tarsndmca. . . . frdndmaiti 
duzvarstdvars amo mainyus axsyamano). 

This eschatological prophecy of 4 making the world perfect (frasa-) ’, 12 
i.e. restoring it to its original state of unblemished goodness, is conceived 
essentially in purely religious terms, and with a cosmic breadth worthy of 
Zoroaster’s own vision; but in part of v. 93, omitted above, the prophecy is 

9 See Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism (Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler, I.8.1.2.2A) 
i, Leiden, 1975, 293. 

10 Text in K. F. Geldner, Avesta, the Sacred Books of the Parsis , n, Stuttgart, 1889, 244, 
256-8, with asterisked words emended according to C. Blartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch , 
Strassburg, 1904, s.v. 

11 See H. Humbach, IF, lxiii, 1957, p. 43, n. 7. 

12 Against Insler’s attractive interpretation of Gathic fdrasa- as ‘ healed, renovated ’ (op. cit., 
p. 172) see H. P. Schmidt, IIJ , 21, 1979, 97-8. 
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linked to ancient Iranian myth and heroic legend by the statement that the 
‘ victorious weapon ’ which had been wielded by Kavi Vistaspa (Zoroaster’s 
royal patron) was the self-same weapon which earlier 4 the mighty Thraetaona 
bore when Azi Dahaka was slain, which the Tura Franrasyan bore when the 
wicked Zainigu was slain, which Kavi Haosravah bore when the Tura 
Franrasyan was slain, which Kavi Vistaspa . . etc. {barat taxmo draetaono yat 
azis dahako jaini, yim barat framase turd yat drva zainigaus jaini, yim barat kava 
haosrava yat turd jaini framase, yim barat kava vistaspo . . .). This passage 
itself is clearly old, because it presents the 4 Tura Franrasyan ’ as an Iranian 
warrior-hero, not as the alien villain he becomes in the later tradition; and it 
thus shows an early stage of that interweaving of religious and heroic elements 
which is characteristic of developed Iranian apocalyptic. 

A feature of this eschatological vision which allowed for the play of lesser 
imaginations was the concept of the 4 comrades 5 of the Saosyant. Astvat.orota 
himself is yet unborn ; but among his comrades, in the developed tradition, are 
heroes of old who will return to aid the Iranian peoples at the end of time, as 
they had done in the past. This development involved adapting old tales of 
tribal battles among Iranians themselves, as recorded in the Avestan yasts , to 
the later conditions of an imperial people, when Iranians were matched against 
foreign foes—Greeks, Homans, Turks and eventually Arabs. Through this 
process the originally cosmic apocalyptic developed a patriotic character, and 
came to partake of the nature of 4 political prophecy ’, 13 though never losing 
its dominant religious and moral elements. 

Among the Iranian heroes who will fight for the Saosyant are certain 
4 deathless chieftains ’ {rad i ahos), u who, immortal in the flesh, are waiting in 
hidden or remote places for the call which will in the end rouse them to action. 
Prominent among them is Avestan Pisi.syaoflna, Poso.tanu, who is celebrated 
also in the Pahlavi books (as Pisyotan), and in the Persian epic (as Besutan, 
Fesutan). 15 His name occurs only twice in the extant Avesta, though more 
frequently in the Zand, i.e. in Middle Persian translations of lost Avestan 
texts. In one verse of the Farvardm Yast , Yt. 13.103, the fravasi of 4 just 
Pisi.syaoflna ’ is honoured immediately before that of 4 just and valiant 
SpontoSata ’ (Pahl. Spandiyad, NP Isfandiyar); and this agrees with the 
tradition that these two were full brothers, 16 sons of Kavi Vistaspa. In the 
epic 4 Besutan ’ is assigned a supporting if admirable role. 4 Gustasp ’ (Vistaspa) 
resolves that when he himself resigns the crown, Isfandiyar shall be king after 
him, and Besutan commander of the army. 17 Meantime Isfandiyar leads the 
army, with Besutan always at his side as counsellor. 18 When Isfandiyar under¬ 
takes single-handed the exploits of the Seven Stages, he entrusts the army to 
his brother; 19 when he swoons, Besutan tends him; 20 when he is slain, 


13 See Chadwick, op. cit., p. 847. 

14 Zand-Akasih or Greater Bundahisn [= GBd.], ed. and transl. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 
1956, XXIX.5. 

15 On this name see F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, repr. 1963, 1976, 253-4 
(under Piskyaotfna) and 251 (under Peschotanu); H. S. Nyberg, MO, 1929, 345 ; E. Herzfeld, 
AMI, ii, 1930, 57 ; A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copenhagen, 1931, 56. 

16 See Bahname, Beroukhim edition, Tehran, 1314/1935, vi, p. 1497, 11. 30-4; transl. A. G. 
and E. Warner, London, 1910, v, 32. 

17 ibid., text, vi, p. 1532, 11. 638-40; transl., v, p. 66. 

18 Explicitly so described, ibid., text, vi, p. 1661, 1.2927; p. 1685, 1. 3322 ; transl., v, 
pp. 196, 218. 

19 ibid., text, vi, p. 1591, 11. 1633 ff.; text, v, 124 ff. 

20 ibid., text, vi, 1593-4 ; transl., v, 127. 
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Besutan laments for him and leads his funeral procession. 21 Besutan outlives 
their father, Gustasp, and at his wish becomes minister to his successor, 
Isfandiyar’s son Bahman, 22 giving him in his turn wise counsel. 23 

There is just one suggestion in the epic that Besutan is holy as well as sage : 
when snow has been falling relentlessly, Isfandiyar asks him to lead the army 
in prayer that it may cease ; and his prayer is answered. 24 The other link with 
the developed religious tradition is that Besutan, in contrast to Isfandiyar, is 
not said to have died. 25 The fact that Pisi.syaotfna’s fravasi is honoured in 
Yast 13 shows that in the early days of the faith the prince was known to have 
suffered the ordinary human lot; but in the one other extant Avestan passage 
concerning him, the late Yt. 24, v. 4, the blessing is given: 4 May you be 
freed from sickness and death, like Pasotanu \ The legend of his immortality 
is repeatedly alluded to in the Pahlavi books, but how this came about is only 
fully told in the thirteenth-century Persian poem, the Zaratust Name . This, 
though a late composition, has considerable authority, since, as its author 
tells us, it is a direct rendering of an old Pahlavi work which appears to have 
incorporated, if it did not wholly consist of, Zand. 26 His Persian text, as the 
modern editor says, is thus 4 le dernier anneau d’une chaine dont le commence¬ 
ment se perd dans la nuit de temps \ 27 The story which the poem transmits 
concerning 4 Besutan ’ is as follows : 28 Gustasp, having accepted the faith from 
Zardust, asks to have his belief confirmed by the granting of four boons: 

(1) that he should behold in spirit the place he will occupy in the next world; 

(2) that his body should be made invulnerable, since he will have to fight in 

defence of the faith ; (3) that he should be given wisdom to know the future ; 
and (4) that until the resurrection his soul should not leave his body. Zardust 
replies that these boons are too great to be given all to one man. Let him 
therefore choose one for himself, and the other three shall be variously bestowed. 
The prophet then solemnizes the lesser religious service of the yast i dr on , 29 at 
which he consecrates wine, milk, incense and a pomegranate. The wine he 
gives to Gustasp himself, and his soul ascends to behold and worship God; 

Jamasp, his minister, receives the incense, and learns to know all that is to 

come ; Isfandiyar eats a pomegranate grain and his body becomes like 4 stone 
and bronze ’ ( sang u roy) ; 30 and the milk is drunk by Besutan, who 4 forgets 
death ’ (neyavard az marg yad) 31 The effect of this last gift is described more 

21 ibid., text, VI, 1713-14, 1720-1 ; transl., v, 244, 251-2. 

22 ibid., text, vi, p. 174, l. 4306 ; transl., v, 279. 

23 ibid., text, vi, p. 1754, 11. 98 ff.; p. 1755, 11. 124 ff.; text, v, 280, 290. 

24 ibid., text, vi, 1603-4 ; transl., v, 137-8. 

25 No stress could of course be laid on this in isolation, since both major and minor characters 
are apt simply to fade away in the early part of the epic, interwoven as this is of a tangle of 
minstrels’ tales; cf. M. Boyce, ‘ Some remarks on the transmission of the Kayanian heroic 
cycle ’, Serta Cantabrigiensia , Mainz, 1954, 50. 

26 See F. Rosenberg, ed. and transl., Le livre de Zoroastre (Zaratusht Ndma), St. Petersburg, 
1904, text, p. 2, 11. 14 ff.; transl., 2. 

27 ibid., p. xxxi. A small but striking testimony to his faithfulness to his original is the fact 
that he makes a clear allusion to the ancient doctrine of the Amesaspand Sahrevar’s link with 
the sky, a doctrine generally lost sight of latterly, see text, p. 34, 1. 661 ; transl., 36. 

28 Text, 57 ff.; transl., 56 ff. 

29 Text, p. 60, 11. 1161 ff.; transl., 58. On the terminology and nature of this service see 
M. Boyce and F. Kotwal, ‘ Zoroastrian baj and dron —I ’, BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 63 ff. 

30 Text, p. 61, 1. 1174 ; transl., 60 ; cf. his fixed epithet of 1 Royintan ’ in the epic.^ Despite 
the use of this epithet, Isfandiyar’s invulnerability is only sporadically stressed in the Sahname, 
where the Avestan hero is made to succumb at last to the non-Avestan Rustam. A recent study 
of the Sahname treatment has been made by M. Omidsalar, ‘ Isfandiyar and the question of his 
invulnerability ’, Iran Nameh, a Persian Journal of Iranian Studies (published by the Foundation 
for Iranian Studies, Washington, D.C.), i, 1983, 254-81 (Persian text) with English abstract, 
pp. 319-20. 

31 Text, p. 61, 1. 1170 ; transl., 60. 
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fully in the Denkard life of Zoroaster (also taken from the Zand), which says 
that Vistasp then 4 beheld his son Pisyotan . . . immortal, not aging, needing 
no sustinence, mighty of body and perfect in strength, full of glory, powerful, 
victorious, equal to the divine beings ’ ( Pisyotan did % . . . amarg , azarman , 
a-niyaz-xwarisn, wuzurg-tan ud bowandag-nerog , purr-xwarrah , amawand , 
perozgar , yazdan-hamtag pus). 32 

The story of the four gifts is still popular among traditionalist Zoroastrians, 
who are taught it in connexion with the Afnnagan ceremony. This ceremony 
embodies the yast i dron, and is constantly performed as an 4 outer ’ ritual, 
being thus deeply familiar to priests and laity alike. In origin the story appears 
indeed deliberately to link priestly and 4 warrior 5 traditions, in that it creates 
a legend which both adds a new dimension to a priestly office and exalts thereby 
the dignity of the first 4 warrior ’ patrons of the faith—Vlstaspa, his wise 
minister and his two sons. It seems likely, therefore, that the legend was 
evolved at some remote period—perhaps around 1000 b.c.— under Eastern 
Iranian princes who claimed Kayanian descent, and so would have given 
appreciative patronage to the priests and minstrels who shaped and propa¬ 
gated it. 33 

The concept of the immortal hero who will one day return to help his people 
is found in the traditions of diverse Indo-European nations; and it was 
presumably an ancient topos among the Iranians, which thus became piously 
attached to one of Vistaspa’s sons. 34 The less famous Pisi.syaoflna was pre¬ 
sumably chosen because the death of his brother, SpantoSata, was already 
widely celebrated in minstrel poems, and could not be glossed over. 

As an Immortal Pisi.syaoffria needed an abode in which to await the end 
of time; and it was presumably because he was a Kayanian that he was 
allotted the most famous stronghold of the Kavis (kays), namely Pahl. Kangdiz, 
NP Gangdiz, the 4 fortress of Kang/Gang also often referred to simply as 
Kang/Gang. The Denkard says : 4 Pisyotan went to Kangdiz and ruled there, 
as Creator Ohrmazd had destined for him ’ (ewarz l Pisyotan 6 Kangdiz ud 
xwadayih andh ciyon Dadar Ohrmazd awis baxt) 35 The tradition is that this 
stronghold had been built by his distant kinsman Syavarsan, Pahl. Syavaxs, 
NP Siyavas, Siyavus. 36 4 The lordship of Pisyotan is in Kangdiz. There he 
dwells, in illustrious Kangdiz which noble, illustrious Syavaxs built through 
his glory, he who is called the son of Kay us ’ ( pisyotan xwadayih pad kangdiz. 
andh maned pad kangdiz i bamig i-s pad xwarrah kird azadag sydva(x)s i bamig 
i kayusan xwanihed). 31 The fortress was presumably originally a stronghold of 
earth and stone, high in a hilly region called in Avestan Kanha, somewhere in 

32 Dk. VII.5.12, see M. Mole, La legende de Zoroastre selon les textes pehlevis, Paris, 1967, 
64/65. 

33 On the well-established phenomenon of the ‘ heroisation ’ of a priestly tradition see 
Chadwick, op. cit., i, 1932, 134 ; and further, in particular connexion with Iran and the Kayanian 
cycle, Boyce, Serta Cantabrigiensia, 46 ff. 

34 For lists of the Iranian Immortals, with varying numbers and names, see Christensen, 
Les Kayanides, 153-6. 

35 loc. cit. in n. 32. 

36 For a table of the family relationships see Christensen, op. cit., p. 70. 

37 Dadestan i denig, Pursisn 89.5 ; text in P. K. Anklesaria (ed.), A critical edition of the 
unedited portion of the Dadestan-i dinik, unpublished London thesis, 1958, 173 ; cf. E. W. West, 
SBE, xviii, 257. For other references to the building of Kangdiz by Syavaxs see GBd. xxxn.5 ; 
Dk. VII.1.38, ed. Madan, 598.15-20 (Mole, Legende de Zoroastre , 10/11); Menog i Xrad {MX) 
XXVII.57 (ed. and transl. by E. W. West, Stuttgart/London, 1871, 32/159; Zand i Vahman 
Yast {ZVYt.), ed. and transl. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1957, VII.19, 20; Ayddgdr i 
Jamaspig ( AJ ), ed. and transl. by G. Messina, Rome, 1939, VII.2; Pahl. Riv. Dd. (ed. B. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1913) XLIX.l ; Sahndme, text, in, 617 ff.; ix, p. 2927, 1. 325; transl., 
H, 279 ff.; ix, 25. 
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the territory of the Tura tribe. 38 The full story is preserved only in the 
Sahname. There we are told that Siyavus, exiled by his father, Kay Kaus, 
took refuge with the great 4 Turanian ’ chief, Afrasiyab (Av. Franrasyan), and 
in due course married one of his daughters. At Afrasiyab’s prompting he built 
himself 4 Gangdiz \ He was subsequently accused of treachery to Afrasiyab, 
who put him to death, and thereafter took possession of Gangdiz himself. 
In one place Afrasiyab is called accordingly 4 king of Gang \ 39 It is presumably 
to this stage of the story that the one Avestan reference to 4 Kanha ’ belongs. 
Here the warrior Tusa, a contemporary of Syavarsan’s son Kavi Haosravah, 
prays for the boon that he may slay two Tura warriors 4 at the pass Xsaflro.suka, 
the highest in lofty, righteous Kanha ’ (upa dvarorn xsadro.sukdm apano.tdmdm 
kanhaya bdrdzaintaya asavanaya ). 40 Gangdiz figures largely in the war between 
Kay Xosrow (Kavi Haosravah) and Afrasiyab, undertaken by the former to 
avenge his father’s death on his maternal grandfather. Since it was paternal 
lineage which counted in ancient Iran, the story is told as one of a patriotic 
war between Iran and non-Iran. In the course of it we learn that Gang is 
situated in 4 Turan ’, across the river Gulzaryun, 41 1,000 leagues beyond the 
borders of Iran. 42 In the end Xosrow succeeds in storming and taking possession 
of the fortress, Afrasiyab having fled. 43 Thereafter it becomes associated with 
Xosrow, who is himself one of the Iranian Immortals, 44 and acquires the 
epithet of 4 kayan ’, i.e. 4 Kangdiz of the kavis ’, thus, it seems, preparing the 
way for its subsequent association also with Pisyotan. 45 

This latter association brought with it, however, yet another apparently 
Indo-European topos, that of a blessed other world, not the home of the gods, 
but a fortunate realm where a chosen few live free from all troubles, delighting 
in sweet scents and sights and sounds, and always happy. 46 Among the Indo- 
Iranians this realm came to be associated with Yama/Yima, the first king. 47 
A description of his domain is given in the Mahabhdrata 2.8.1-5, 48 where it is 
pictured as a vast 4 divine hall ’, 4 sparkling, bright as the sun, moving at 
pleasure in every direction (sarvatah kamacarim). It is not excessively cold, 


38 Otherwise Herzfeld, AMI , ii, 1930, 56-8, who regarded Kangdiz as ‘ vollig mythisch ’. 
An objection made to placing Zoroaster at the merging of stone into bronze age for his own 
people (see, with further references, Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism , n, 1982, 1-3) has been 
that this means assigning Vistaspa’s ancestors to a more fully stone age. But there is no funda¬ 
mental problem in this, even though in the surviving tradition, from the Younger Avesta 
onwards, they are presented first as chariot-riding, i.e. Bronze Age, warriors, then, as horse- 
riding nobles of Arsacid and Sasanian times, clad in mail and fighting in huge imperial armies, 
sometimes with a contingent of Indian elephants (cf., e.g., Ayadgar i Zareran, 27). Oral traditions 
regularly alter the accidents of a story to fit social changes; cf. the immense alterations under¬ 
gone, during a much shorter period of transmission, by the stories of the Romano-British King 
Arthur before these were set down by Mallory. 

39 Text, iv, p. 1271, 1. 2526 ; transl., iv, 134. 

40 Yt. V.54; see Bartholomae, Air . Wb., 437. Lommel’s tentative suggestion ( Die Yasfs 
des Awesta , Gottingen and Leipzig, 1927, p. 36, n. 6) that dvara- might here mean not ‘ pass ’ 
but ‘ gate * in the sense of ‘ royal palace ’, seems unlikely in so ancient a text. On the hilly 
nature of Kanha/Kang (thoroughly confused in the Pahlavi texts with Kangdiz), cf. Yt. 19.4 
(the mountain Antara.kanha); GBd. IX.3; Indian Bd. XII.3 (West, SBE, v, 34); Sahname, 
text, iv, p. 1294, 1. 438 ( kuh-i Gang), transl., iv, 162. 

41 Text, iv, p. 1318, 1. 894 ; transl., iv, 187. 

42 Text, iv, p. 1351, 1. 1545; transl., iv, 221. 

43 Text, iv, 1337-41 ; transl., iv, 207-11. 

44 In MX XXVII.62 one of the achievements of Kay Xosrow is the ‘ ordering of Kangdiz ’ 
( winardan i K.). Cf. GBd. XXXII.12 ; AJ VII.2 (end). In late texts of the Islamic period one 
also finds, by confusion, the building of Kangdiz ascribed to Siyavus’ father, Kay Kaus, see 
J. Markwart, A catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, ed. G. Messina, Rome, 1931, 27. 

45 AJ XVI.51. 

46 See B. Lincoln, ‘ On the imagery of Paradise ’, IF, 85, 1980, 151-64. 

47 See ibid., 159 ff., with references to earlier studies. 

48 Cited, with text and transl., by Lincoln, art. eit., 163. 
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nor excessively hot, but gladdening in spirit. There is no pain nor old age 
there, no hunger, thirst nor anything disagreeable. There is no misery or 
fatigue, nor any perversity. All desires are fulfilled there, those which are 
divine and those which are human. The food and drink are full of flavour and 
abundant . . .’. Similar features occur in the Avestan accounts of the realm 
ruled over by Yima. 49 

In the story of the immortal Pisyotan, as we meet it in the apocalyptic 
tradition, his home, Kangdiz, became transformed into just such a place; 
indeed the parallelism is so close that in one late tradition the building of 
Kangdiz is actually ascribed to Yima. 50 In the Sahndme the fortress of Siyavus 
is repeatedly referred to as 4 Behist-Gang ’, i.e. ‘ Paradise-Gang ’; and 
miraculous descriptions of it occur in the Pahlavi books, four of which attribute 
to it the same curious feature possessed by Yama’s divine hall, namely that it 
could move. The description already cited from the Dddestdn i denig 51 ends 
with the statement: ‘ Kang is mobile; and he (Syavaxs) established it 

spiritually and through powerful wonder-working ’ (Icang raftdr; u-s pad 
menog ud nerogig ivarz ivindrd). There is a longer account in the Greater 
Bundahisn , introduced by a formula which suggests that it is a direct Middle 
Persian translation of a lost Avestan text: 52 £ Of Kangdiz He says : Possessing 
hands, possessing feet, seeing and moving, for ever spring-time, it was (borne 
up) on the heads of demons. Kay Xosrow set it down upon the ground. It has 
7 walls of gold, silver, steel, bronze, iron, crystal and lapis lazuli. Within it are 
700 leagues of roads ; and there are 15 gates into it. In days of spring one can 
travel from one gate to another in 15 days with a chariot-horse ’ ( kangdiz ray 
gowed ku dastomand ud payomand ud wendg ud rawdg , hamesag wahdr , pad 
kamdl i dewdn bud. kay xosrow be 5 zarnig nisast. u-s 7 parisp ast , zarren , 
asemen , polawaden, brinjen , dhanen, dbgenagen ud kdskenen. u-s 700 frasang i 
rdstagdn may an. u-s 15 dar padis, ke az dar o dar pad asp i rah-e roz i wahdr-e 
pad 15 roz sayed sudan). 

There is a similar account, with further details, in the Ayadgar i Jamaspig ; 53 
‘ Kangdiz was made by the illustrious Syavaxs upon the heads of demons. The 
road around it is 700 leagues, and it has 7 walls . . .; 54 its palaces are of silver, 
and those who are therein wear garments of gold. There are 7 pasture-grounds 
in it, protected by a rampart, 7 deep (?) rivers flow out of it. In that place 
it is always spring, yet also productivity and trees in fruit; and it knows 
neither cold nor heat, and few (other) evils abide therein. Its inhabitants 
are of goodly life, kindly, upholding the Good Religion. Their law is virtue and 
their faith the primal doctrine. Their lives are long, and when they die they 
are blessed. And their spiritual chief is the illustrious Pisyotan . . ., and their 
king and leader is Xosrow ’ ( kangdiz syavaxs i bdmig kird abar kamdl i dewdn. 
u-s rah i perdmon haft sad frasang. u-s haft parisp ast . . .; u-s koskihd asemen 
u-s ke [andar] zarren brahm hend. u-s haft margzdr andar , u-s pdnagih parwdr. 
u-s haft rod i *bdtig az andaron be ayed. an gydg hamesag wahdr, abadih-iz ud 
draxt pad bar. u-s sarmdg ud garmdg ne bawed. u-s [abdrig] petydrag kam. 

49 On these see ibid., 159-62. 

50 See E. C. Sachau (transl.), AlberunV s India, London, 1888, i, 304; Markwart, Provincial 
capitals, 27, 34. Syavaxs’ Kangdiz and Yima’s var are juxtaposed in AJ VII.1—11. 

51 Above, p. 61 with n. 37. 

52 GBd., ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, 210.6-12 ; ed. B. T. Anklesaria, XXXII.12. 
On the opening formula see W. B. Henning, ‘ An astronomical chapter of the Bundahishn ’, 
JRAS, 1942, p. 231, n. 8. 

53 VII.2-8, Messina, p. 49. 

54 The list is the same as in the GBd. passage, except that copper ( royen ) replaces lapis lazuli, 
and the order differs a little. 
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mdnend[an\ xubzisn ud hayyar ud behdin bend. u-san dad wehih ud den 
poryotkesih. u-san zindagih ivas. ka mirend ahlaw bend, u-san rad pisyotan i 
bamig . . . ud xwaday ud salar xosrow). 

Yet another account, with further variants, occurs in the Pablavi Rivayat 
accompanying the Dadestan i denig : ‘ The world was managed according to the 
command of Syawas, until that (time) when Kay Xosrow came. After (his 
disappearance) Kay Xosrow said to the Spirit of Kang: “ You are my sister 
and I am your brother, for Syawas made you as an estate, and he made me 
as a warrior. Keturn to me ! And Kang did so. It came to earth in Turan, 
towards the eastern region, the place where Syawasgird was situated. He made 
a thousand holes in it and inserted a thousand stakes. Thereafter it did not 
move. It includes all Turan with its fodder and cattle. And Kay Xosrow 
settled Iranian people there. And its first wall is of stone, the second of steel, 
the third of crystal, the fourth of silver, the fifth of gold, the sixth of chalcedony 
and the seventh of ruby. And its palaces are of silver and (their) pinnacles of 
gold ; and there are 14 mountains in it and 7 navigable (?) rivers and 7 pasture- 
grounds, whose protection should be through his lordship. And its soil is so 
good that if a donkey stales (there), in one night the grass will grow to the 
height of a man. And it has 15 gates, each the height of 50 men. Kang itself 
is so high, when a warrior shoots an arrow, sometimes it reaches the top, 
sometimes not. From gate to gate is 700 leagues; and ruby, gold, silver and 
other jewels and fine riches are within, and it is great and prosperous. . . . 
Pisyotan, immortal, deathless, not aging, without hunger or thirst, is there 
lord and leader of Kang. People and other (creatures) who are there all have 
every good thing they need; there is little evil there. And their life is very 
long, there are those who live 150 years ’ (gehdn azframdn i sydvas hame rayenid 
td an ka kayxosrow *dmad. pas kayxosrow be 5 menog i kang guft ku xwahar 
i man he , ud man brad i to bom , ce to syawas pad dastgird kard he, u-s man pad 
new kard hem; o man abaz ward! ud Kang hamgonag kird. be zamig amad 
andar turan , 5 kust i xwardsan ron, gyag ku syawasgird be estad; u-s hazdr darm 
andar abgand, u-s mex hazdr andar hist , ud pas az an ne raft. hamag Turan 
abdg kdh ud stor dared, ud kayxosrow mardom i er andar be nisdst hend. u-s 
parisp i fradom sagen , an i dudigar pdldwaden , an i sidigar abgenagen, an i 
cahdrom asemen , an i panjom zarren , [an 7] sasom karkehanen , ud an i haftom 
yakanden. u-s kosk asemen ud danddnag zarren , u-s 14 kof andar , u-s 7 rod i 
naydag andar , u-s 7 murw ke-s panagih pad xwadayih sayed kirdan andar. 
u-s zamig edon nek , ka xdr-e be mezed , pad sab-e wastar mard-bdldy be royed. 
u-s 15 dar , harw ewag 50-mard balay ast. kang xwad bdlay and ast, mard-e 
kdrig ka tigr be wihed , bawed Ica-s be 5 sar rased , bawed ka ne rased. az dar 5 dar 
700 frasang, ud yakand , zarr, asem , ud abdrig gohr ud xwdstag i nek andar ast , 
ud was ud frdx ast. ... pisyotan i ahos ud amarg ud azarmdn ud asuyisn ud 
apuyisn dnoh xwaday ud rdyeniddr i kang ast. mardom ud abdrig i anoh hend 
harw nekih i-san abayed, a-sdn ast. petydrag ozdrak ast. u-san zindagih frahist, 
[ast] an ke 150 sal ziwed). bb 

Other Indo-European peoples set their blessed realm in an island beyond 
the seas; 56 and the Bundahisn tells us that ‘ Kangdiz is in the direction of 
the east, above the Fraxvkard Sea, at many leagues in that direction ’ ( kangdiz 


55 XLIX.2-11, 13-15, ed. Dhabhar, pp. 159-61 ; following the transcription and translation 
of A. V. Williams, who is preparing a new edition of the text. For the reference to the staling ass 
he compares Y. 41.28, GBd. XXIV.d. Syavasgird is another name for Kangdiz. 

56 cf. B. Lincoln, art. cit. in n. 46, pp. 151-2, 155, 157. 
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pad kustag i xwarasdn, azabar % zrayah ifraxvkard, 5 an kustag pad was frasang ). 57 
In the Sahname , accounts of the historical stronghold in ‘ Turan 5 and the 
mythical Behist-Gang far beyond the seas are inextricably confused, the 
result evidently of an immensely long oral tradition, with the mingling of 
different minstrel cycles. At the beginning of the stories about ‘ Gang ’ we 
are told that Afrasiyab bestows broad lands on Siyavus, and that, after 
travelling through them, the prince chooses a place to build a new and spacious 
city; 58 but then with dream-like suddenness we have crossed the sea to a 
strange land, in which is a lofty mountain. On this mountain, whose sheer 
cliffs make it inaccessible to man, there is already a stately city, with gardens, 
halls, rivers, music, fragrance and flowers. 59 In this marvellous place there is 
neither heat nor cold. All is peace, joy and abundance, and no sick person is 
to be seen. It is a garden of Paradise. 60 Siyavus, mysteriously translated there, 
is delighted by all he sees, surrounds the city with a wall, and thus makes it his 
own ; 61 and so it turns into Turanian Gang again. Later when this stronghold 
has passed into the possession of Afrasiyab, and the latter retreats to it in his 
war against the Iranians, it becomes Behist-Gang once more: it is so high 
that no eagles soar above it, a place of perfect joy and peace, with springs and 
pools of water, and fertility everywhere. 62 It changes again into an ordinary 
fortress when Kay Xosrow storms it, and Afrasiyab flees with a hundred 
chosen followers. The refuge which he seeks is still, however, £ Gangdiz ’; 
and from the accounts of his journey there, and of Xosrow’s pursuit, 63 we 
learn that to reach it calls for a seven-month journey across perilous, unknown 
seas, and then a march of a hundred leagues inland from the coast. Then 
again there rises the lofty mountain, crowned by the city built by Siyavus, 
with meadows, streams, nightingales and flowers, a place which resembles 
‘ heart-enthralling Paradise \ 64 Xosrow, following, once again attacks success¬ 
fully, and Afrasiyab again flees, as the Iranians fear back to Iran; and so 
Xosrow makes the long return sea voyage and the long march back to ‘ Gang- 
behist ’ in Turan, to secure this fortress against him. 65 

The Persian epic thus presents a dream-like blending of Kangdiz of the 
heroic song-cycles and Kangdiz of the apocalyptic tradition ; and this blending 
is found also in the Pahlavi books, in so far as they continue to link the home 
of the immortal Pisyotan with Siyavaxs and Kay Xosrow. Their focus, how¬ 
ever, as religious works, is very much on Pisyotan himself. As a warrior-prince, 
who will one day play a foremost part in the last battles against evil, he is seen 
as surrounded by a valiant retinue. So it is said in a Pahlavi passage derived 
from the lost Avestan Sudgar Nask : ‘ Pisyotan, son of Vistasp, is in Kangdiz, 
the hundred-moated, in which are ten thousand banners, those of the exalted 
ones who wear black sables, who hearken to the religion and are righteous, 
being of the following of Pisyotan son of Vistasp ’ ( pisyotan i wistaspan pad 
kangdiz i sad-gandag, ud drafs ke andar an bewar, an i *bulanddn ke siyd samur 
ddrend, i den-niyosidar ud ahlaw, az pasih i pisyotan i wistaspan ). 66 It is even 

57 GBd. XXIX. 10. 

58 Text, hi, 615-17 ; transl., ii, 277-9. 

59 Text, ibid., p. 618, 11. 1720 ff.; transl., ibid., 280 ff. 

60 Text, ibid., p. 619, 11. 1733-4; transl., ibid., 290. 

61 Text, ibid., p. 619, 11. 1739 ff.; transl., ibid., 290. 

62 Text, v, p. 1326, 11. 1053 ff.; transl., iv, 195-6. 

63 Text, ibid., p. 1359, 11. 1708 ff.; pp. 1373 ff.; transl., ibid., 230 ff., 245 ff. 

64 Text, ibid., p. 1377, 1. 2047 ; transl., ibid., 249. 

65 Text, ibid., 1378 ff. ; transl,, ibid., 250 ff. 

66 Dk . IX. 15.11 ; Sanjana, xvn, 38-39/31; Madan, p. 805, 11. 8-11 ; West, SBE, xxxvii, 
203. S. Wikander, Der arische Mannerbund, Lund, 1938, 66, 96 ff., has written much on the 
banner, Av. drafsa, as a symbol of military power. 
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said of Zoroaster’s own son, Xwarsed-cihr (Av. Hvaroci0ra), who in the 
developed tradition is regarded as representing the warrior-estate, that he ‘ is 
commander of the army of Pisyotan son of Vistasp, and dwells in Kangdiz ’ 
{spah-salar i pisyotan i wistaspdn, ud pad kangdiz maned ). 67 

In yet another Pahlavi text consisting of translation from lost Avestan 
sources the ‘ spiritual chieftains ’ {rad) of the world are listed, Pisyotan among 
them: As He says: Pisyotan son of Vistasp, whom they call also Cihr- 
mayan, 68 is in illustrious Kangdiz ’ (ciyon gowed pisyotan i wistaspdn ke-s 
cihr-maydn-iz xwanend pad kangdiz i bdmig ). 69 Concerning the whole group of 
" chieftains ’ the citation continues: ‘ Concerning them He says that they are 
indeed immortal . . . and at the making of Frasegird they will all come to the 
help of the Sosyans ’ (awesdn-iz-rd gowed ku ahos hend . . . ud aivesdn hamag 
pad frasegird kirddnh be o hayyarih i sosyans be r as end). 10 These Immortals, 
that is, are to be among the comrades of Astvat.orota who figure in Yast 19.95 ; 
and through them the eschatological apocalypse is filled out with dramatic 
details derived from ancient heroic tradition. 

The spiritual force of the apocalyptic texts continues to derive, however, 
from the Gdthas themselves, with their sense of the strength of the evil that 
is to be overcome ; and the corruptions which it brings were dwelt on powerfully 
in verse-prophecies concerning the end of time. One of these prophecies, 
preserved in the Zand i Vahman Yast IV, is put in the mouth of Ohrmazd 
himself, as he speaks to Zoroaster: ‘ (13) In that time, Spitaman Zardust, all 
men will become deceivers . . . and great covenants will be altered. (14) Honour 
and affection and love for the soul will depart from the world. ... (16) The 
sun’s rays will be very level and low-slanting, and year and month and day 
will be shorter. (17) And the earth . . . will contract. . . . (18) Crops will not 
yield seed, . . . (19) and plants and bushes and trees will be small. . . . (20) And 
people will be born very stunted, and will have little skill or energy. ... (42) It 
will not be possible for an auspicious cloud and a just wind to bring rain at its 
due time and season. (43) Cloud and fog will darken the whole sky. (44) A hot 
wind and a cold wind will come and carry off all the fruits and grains of corn. 
(45) The rain too will not fall at its due time, and it will rain noxious creatures 
rather than water. (46) And the water of the rivers and springs will shrink 
and have no increase. (47) Camel and ox and sheep will be born much smaller 
and less sturdy. . . . (48) The plough-ox will have small strength, and the swift 
horse will have little power and be able to carry little at a gallop. . . . (66) That 
wicked Evil Spirit will be very oppressive and tyrannical, then when it becomes 
needful to destroy him ’ {{13) andar an dwdm , Spitaman Zarduxst , hamag 
mardom fref tar be bawend . . . ud mihr i wuzurg jud-gonag be bawed. {14) dzarm 
ud dosdram ud ruwdn-dostih az gehdn be sawed. ... {16) xwarsed rdsttar ud 
nihangtar, ud sal ud mdh ud roz kamtar. {17) ud .. . zamig tangtar. {18) ud bar 
tohm ne dahed ... {19) ud urwar ud dar ud draxt be kahed. . . . {20) ud mardom 
kodaktar zayed, u-sdn hunar ud nerog kam. . . . {42) ud abr-ew kdmgdr ud wad i 
arddy pad hangdm ud zamdn i xwes wdrdn kardan ne sayed. {43) hamag asm,an 
abr ud nizm sabened. {44) an i garm wad ud an i sard wad rased ud bar ud tohm 
i jorddn be bared. {45) wdrdn-iz pad hangdm i xwes ne wared ud xrafstar wis 

67 GBd. XXXV.56; Indian Bd. XXXII.5 (West, SBE, v, 142). For another explanation 
of his presence there see Herzfeld, AMI, ii, 57. 

68 This recurrent by-name still lacks a convincing explanation. On it see West, SBE, v, 
p. 117, n. 2 ; Herzfeld, AMI, II, 57. 

69 GBd. XXIX.6. 

70 ibid., 7. On the names of the first six ‘ spiritual chiefs ’ in this list see J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, Paris, 1883, ii, 206-8; Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism, i, 284. 
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wared ku db. (46) ud db i rdddn ud xdnigdn be kdhed ud abzayisn be ne baived. 

(47) ud stor ud gate ud gospand kodaktar zdyend ud wad-hunartar zdyend. . . . 

(48) gdw i warzdg nerog kam, ud asp % arwand hunar kam ud pad tag kam 
bared. . . . (66) oy druwand gandg menog ka be abayed abesthemdan, stambagtar 
ud duspadixsdtar baived ). 71 

The last words show that this prophecy belongs properly to the ancient 
period of Zoroastrian apocalyptic as represented in Yast 19, which knew of 
only one World Saviour, Astvat.ereta, who will in the end drive out or destroy 
the Evil Spirit, Anra Mainyu. 72 The whole prophecy is presented as part of 
Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster, so all that has taken place since 
Zoroaster himself lived is necessarily set out as a foretelling of the future ; and 
the same is true of other apocalyptic texts presented as being prophecy by the 
all-foreseeing Jamasp, Zoroaster’s contemporary. 73 There was presumably 
nothing innovative about this manner of exposition, since 4 prophecy ’ applying 
to the past or present as well as the future is a widespread phenomenon of 
ancient oral literatures, 74 though, as has been pointed out, 4 instead of 
44 prophecy ” it would ... be more correct to speak of 44 vision (or sometimes 
4 declaration ’) of things not ascertainable by ordinary means ”.’. 75 4 In other 
words, . . . ancient literatures draw no clear distinction between prophecy (in 
the modern sense) and declarations of mantic knowledge relating to the present 
or past.’ 76 

The linear clarity of this ancient Zoroastrian apocalyptic, making known 
the course of events from the prophet’s revelation to its fulfilment through his 
son, the Saosyant, became blurred after scholar-priests in western Iran had 
adopted a millenial scheme. This could hardly have happened before the end 
of the fifth century b.c. By this scheme time was held to be divided into a 
4 world year ’ of twelve millennia, with the last three millennia beginning with 
Zoroaster and ending with the Saosyant. During each of these three millennia, 
it came to be thought, broadly similar events would occur ; 77 and so, it seems, 
a belief evolved that there would accordingly be not one but three Saosyants, 
brothers, all alike born in the same miraculous way, from Zoroaster’s seed. 
This development accords with the general tendency in Zoroastrianism to 
triplication, but led inevitably to elaborations and confusions. Names were 
given to the two new Saviours which were harmonious with that of the original 
Saosyant: Uxsyat.arata, 4 He who makes truth grow ’, and Uxsyat.nomah, 


71 From the ZVYt., ed. B. T. Arfklesaria, as Zand-i Vohuman Yasn, Bombay, 1957. 

72 cf. above, p. 58 ( Yt. 19.96). 

73 Represented by the extant Ayddgdr i Jdmaspig , XVI-XVII. 

74 See Chadwick, op. cit., i, pp. 451-3, n. 2 ; p. 473, n. 33 ; m, 844-6. 

75 ibid., i, 453. 

76 ibid., in, 844. Since this latter type of composition, i.e. vaticinatio ex eventu , is both 
ancient and widespread, it is impossible to accept the hypothesis advanced by J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin, ‘ Apocalypse juive et apocalypse iranienne ’, La soteriologia dei culti orientali nelV 
Impero Romano, ed. U. Bianchi and M. J. Vermaseren, Leiden, 1982, 753-61, that this literary 
genre was an invention of the Greeks, developed by the Jews in the Hellenistic period, and 
transmitted thereafter by them to Iran. 

77 The existence of the Zoroastrian millennial scheme, in connexion, it seems, with the 
Zurvanite heresy, is first attested through a quotation by Plutarch ( Isis and Osiris, 47) from 
Theopompos, born 376 b.c. No trace, however, of a theory of recurrent cycles of events has 
been found in Babylonian cuneiform texts, see W. G. Lambert, ‘ Berossus and Babylonian 
eschatology ’, Iraq, 38, 1976, 171-3 (a reference I owe to the kindness of Dr. Amelie Kuhrt); 
so that this was possibly a development of Hellenistic times. On the dating of the preceding 
lines in Plutarch, which present a condensed summary of Iranian eschatological apocalyptic, 
see B. Lincoln, ‘ “ The Earth becomes Flat ”—a study of apocalyptic imagery ’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 25, 1983, 139-40 with n. 12. 
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‘ He who makes reverence grow \ Since Astvat.orota himself represents 4 the 
high point of the human race ’, 78 each section of the long lists of fravasis of 
righteous men in the Farvardin Yast ends with an invocation of his fravasi, 
i.e. Yt. 13.110, 117, 128 ; and in the last of these sections, at v. 128, the names 
of his two brothers are introduced just before his, after six names of 4 spiritual 
chiefs ’ who also belong to the later scholastic rather than to the ancient 
prophetic tradition. 79 Iranian apocalyptic was then modified as follows: the 
present millennium belongs to Zoroaster; but after the golden time which 
attended his revelation evil has gained ground again, and is growing always 
stronger. At the millennium’s end the first Saviour, Uxsyat.arota (Pahl. 
Usedar), will appear, renew the prophet’s message, and inflict a great defeat 
on the forces of evil. There will be another golden time, another recrudescence 
of evil, the coming of the Second Saviour, Uxsyat.nomah (Pahl. Usedarmah), 
another defeat of evil; and then a third repetition of golden time and decline, 
and at last the coming of Asvat.orota, the final overthrow of evil, and all the 
events of the Last Day (resurrection of the dead, the Last Judgement, the 
coming of the kingdom of God on earth). This prophetic scheme appears to 
have been developed most probably in the early part of the third century b.c. 80 

The Macedonian conquest, it has been cogently argued, 81 must have given 
a powerful new impulse to the cultivation of Zoroastrian apocalyptic, with the 
Iranians, suffering invasion and alien misrule, looking with longing for the 
coming of a Saviour who would re-establish the faith in purity and power, and 
with it Iranian sovereignty; and very probably one of the products of this 
epoch was a late Avestan text, the Vahman Yast. Yahman (Vohu Manah) is 
linked in Zoroastrian tradition, from the Gathas onward, with prophetic 
enlightenment, so that it was fitting to devote an apocalyptic text to this 
divinity. All that survives of this compilation is an epitome of its Middle 
Persian Zand, i.e. of the Pahlavi translation with glosses, commentaries and 
additions to bring the 4 prophecies ’ in it up to date. 82 Through the translation- 
element in this epitome it can be seen that the Vahman Yast itself incorporated 
ancient materials which were only partly reconciled with later ideas, in a manner 
characteristic of an oral literature. Thus the passage already cited from the 
Zand l Vahman Yast 83 was evidently once part of a prophecy foretelling 
events before the coming of Astvat.orota; but this has been modified to refer 
to those before the coming of the first of the three brothers, and its introductory 
sentence now runs : 4 Ohrmazd said to him : 44 0 Spitaman Zardust ! I shall 
reveal the signs that will be at the end of your millennium ”.’ 84 


78 H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des Alten Iran , German transl. by H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig 
1938, repr. 1966, 306. 

79 These are the names which are given, before Pisyotan’s, in GBd. XXIX. 2, cf. above, n. 70. 

80 It has been proposed to see the name of the first Saviour, Uxsyat.arata, in ‘ Oxyartes ’, 
the Greek rendering of an Iranian name borne by a noble at the time of Alexander’s conquest, 
see C. Bartholomae, IF, ix, 1899, p. 266, n. 1; G. Messina, ‘ II Sausyant- nella tradizione iranica 
e la sua attesa ’, Orientalia, i, 1932, 170-1. It seems unlikely, however, that the doctrine of the 
three Saviours was established and already widely known in his parents’ generation, i.e. in the 
first half of the fourth century. For other interpretations of the name see Justi, Namenbuch, 233 
(followed by W. Hinz) and M. Mayrhofer, see the latter’s Iranisches Personennamenbuch, 
Bd. i.l, Die avestischen Namen (Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), 
Vienna, 1977, no. 335; and F. Grenet, ‘ L’onomastique iranienne a Ai Khanoum ’, BCH, evil, 
1983, 378. 

81 See S. K. Eddy, The King is dead. University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1961, 10 ff. 

82 For a characteristically judicious analysis of this text see E. W. West, SBE, v, lii-lv. 

83 Above, p. 66. 

84 ZVYt. IV.2. 
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The priestly poets then had the problem of how to fill out prophecies 
concerning the coming of Uxsyat.arata, who himself naturally lacked the 
enrichment of any ancient traditions; and, being epigonical, they inevitably 
adapted old materials, one of their chief measures being to detach Pisyotan 
from among the' comrades of Astvat.orata, and from the other Immortals, and 
to make him the chief comrade and helper of the first Saosyant. It is accordingly 
in this role that we hear most of him, in the Zand i Vahman Yast and the 
other apocalyptic Pahlavi texts. In the former the prophecy runs that when 
Usedar is thirty years old, then : 4 1, the Creator Ohrmazd, shall send Nerydsang 
Yazd and the just Sr5s to Kangdiz, built by the illustrious Siyavaxs, to 
Cihr-mayan son of Vistasp, restorer of the royal glory and of the true religion, 
to say: 44 0 illustrious Pisyotan ! Go forth to these Iranian lands which I, 
Ohrmazd, created. . . . Kestore to their places faith and sovereignty ! ” And 
forth will go illustrious Pisyotan with 150 just men, who are the disciples of 
Pisyotan. . . . They will advance with good thoughts, good words, good acts. 
They will reverence the fire and waters (with) the Hadoxt and Bayan services. 
And they will laud me, Ohrmazd, with the Amesaspands. Then one-third of 
the opposition will be shattered ’ (man Dadar Ohrmazd frestem Neryosang Yazd 
ud Sros ahraw he kangdiz , i siyavaxs i bdmig kird, be 5 cihr-mayan i wistdspdn, 
kayan xwarrah ud den i rdst wirdstdr, ku ay pesyotan % bdmig fraz raw o en eran 
dehdn i man ohrmazd dad . . . (20) . . . abdz wirdy gdh i den ud xwadayih. . . . 
(22) ud fraz rawed pisyotan i bdmig abdg 150 mard i ahiaw, ke hdwist i pisyotan 
hend. . . . abdz rawend pad humat huxt huwarst. dtaxs ud dban fraz yazend 
hadoxt ud bayan yast. fraz stayend man Ohrmazd abdg amahraspandan. (23) pas 
az an be slcenned petydrag se-ewag-e ). 85 The echoes here of Yast 19 are striking, 
and there is no reason to doubt that these prophecies referred originally to the 
coming of Astvat.orota rather than to that of Uxsyat.orota, to whose time 
they have been transferred; indeed there is positive proof of this when 
Ohrmazd declares that he will summon to Pisyotan’s aid all the divine beings, 
who will grapple each with his predestined foe 86 —for this encounter, the last 
great battle between good and evil, belongs properly to Frasegird, i.e. to the 
end of the twelfth, not the tenth, millennium. 87 In this rather awkwardly 
revised version, however, we have perforce the coming of the second Saosyant 
to follow, 88 and Pisyotan is again present in his support, this time rather 
vaguely, as 4 high priest and spiritual chieftain of the world 5 (dastwar ud rad 
i gehdn) ; 89 and only then is the coming of Astvat.orota himself foretold, as 
that of the Saosyant, huddled in the surviving Pahlavi epitome into a few 
brief words. 90 

The confusions here are evidently not simply involuntary blurrings and 
blendings, as in the Sdhndme story of Kangdiz, but rather the result of deliberate 
scholastic developments, and the need accordingly to rehandle and extend 
ancient materials. Unfortunately the huge losses of Avestan literature have 
brought it about that no Avestan apocalyptic texts survive from this later 
period. Indeed, the whole literary genre, apart from passages from the Gdthas 

85 ZVYt . VII.19. 

86 ZVYt. VII.27 ff. 

87 cf. Yt. 19, 95-6 ; GBd. XXXIV.27, in contrast to XXXIII.29 ; and Pahl. Riv. Dd. 
XLIX.18, where after his achievements at the end of the tenth millennium Pisyotan ‘ will go 
back to Kang, until the time of Frasegird, the victory of Ohrmazd and the Amahraspands, 
and the smiting and conquering and destroying of Ahriman and the miscreations of the devs ’. 

88 ZVYt. IX.1 ff. 

89 ZVYt. IX.ll. 

90 ZVYt. IX.24. 
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themselves and the Yast 19 verses, is represented only by a handful of Middle 
Persian writings which derive, directly or indirectly, from lost Avestan works. 
To the Zand i Vahman Yast , the Ayadgar % Jdmdsptg , XVI-XVII, and the 
relevant portions of the Zaratust Name , there can be added only a brief epitome 
in Denkard IX.8, together with Greater Bundahisn XXXIII.23-35, XXXIV, 
6-33, Wizidagiha i Zadspram XXXIV, the Pahlavi Rivdyat accompanying the 
Dadestdn i denig XLVIII, XLIX, and the latter part (§27 ff.) of the short text 
Mdh Fravardin roz Hordad. In all but two of these texts (the Denkard epitome 
does not reach so far in time, while Zadspram is concerned wholly with 
Frasegird) Pisyotan plays the same part at the end of the tenth millennium: 
that is, he comes to the aid of Usedar. 91 This development can therefore be 
regarded as a fixed feature of later western Iranian apocalyptic. (Very little of 
the small surviving body of Zoroastrian literature comes from outside Pars, or 
Persia proper, and all the above texts can reasonably be supposed to have 
been transmitted by Persian priests.) It was accordingly hope of the coming 
of Usedar and Pesotan together which was ardently expressed by Persian 
Zoroastrian priests when they wrote to their Parsi brethren during the centuries 
of Muslim oppression. 92 

Another element which apparently belongs only to the later stage of 
Zoroastrian apocalyptic (for there is no trace of it in the oldest literature) is the 
dividing up of the millennium of Zoroaster (i.e. 9,000-10,000 of the world year) 
into four or seven metallic ages. This theme is to be found in three of the 
above texts: four ages are listed in the Denkard epitome; both four and 
seven (through a duplication) in the Zand i Vahman Yast ; 93 and seven in the 
Zaratust Name . 94 In all versions it is Zoroaster himself who sees a vision of a 
tree with metal branches, and Ohrmazd who reveals its meaning to him. This 
presumably accounts for this theme being lacking in the Ayadgar i Jdmdspig , 
where the seer is Jamasp, and in the Bundahisn , and the Pahlavi Rivdyat , 
which are plain narrative. The earlier version of the concept, it is generally 
accepted, was that of four ages, gold, silver, steel and 4 intermixed iron In 
the later version three other metals are inserted between silver and steel. 
It is widely held that the idea of metallic ages was adopted by western Iranians 
from the Greeks, since its oldest attestation is in Hesiod (with gold, silver, 
bronze and iron ages); and this theory of a late, foreign origin undoubtedly 
accords with the marked variations in applying the concept to the actual 
epochs of Zoroastrian and Iranian history, and with the prominence given in 
all versions to differing Persian notables of the Sasanian period. The story of 
the metallic ages lacks, that is, the consistency of the story of the future 
coming of Pisyotan from Kangdiz. The latter was evidently fixed in its details 
through long tradition and constant re-telling, and was adapted merely by 


91 See, in addition to ZVYt., AJ XVI.51 ; Zaratust Name , Persian text, 77 ; transl., 78; 
GBd. XXXIII.28 ; Pahl. Riv. Dd. XLIX.18. In the condensed version given in Mdh Fravardin, 
roz Hordad, 29, it is said simply that Pisyotan ‘ will come from Kangdiz to Eransahr and make 
the Mazda-worshipping faith current ’ ( az Kangdiz 6 Eransahr dyed ud den i mazdesndn rawag 
kuned), see J. M. Jamasp-Asana (ed.), The Pahlavi texts, n, Bombay, 1913, 105 ; translit. and 
German transl. by J. Markwart, ‘ Das Nauroz ’, Dr. J. J. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay, 
1930, 750/1 ; but the next paragraph of this text is devoted to the appearance of Usedar. 
Cf. also the reference in Dk. IX.41.6 to ‘ the approach of Usedar I Zardust, when the just 
Cihr-mayan will arrive ’. 

92 See M. R. Unvala, Ddirdb HormazydFs Rivdyat, ii, Bombay, 1922, 379.15-16 ; B. N. 
Dhabhar, The Persian rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz and others, Bombay, 1932, 599. 

93 1.6-11, III.19ff. 

94 Persian text, 68 ff.; transl., 66 ff. 
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being brought forward from the end of time to the tenth millennium, whereas 
the former, as an innovation, could be more freely rehandled. 

The basic purpose of the Zoroastrian version of the metal ages is to illustrate 
the vastness of the decline from the time of the prophet (the age of gold) to 
a wretched present, when his followers are ruled over by infidel foreigners who 
harass and cruelly oppress them; and it seems very possible that the concept 
was adopted in western Iranian apocalyptic towards the end of the fourth 
century b.c., i.e. during the harsh period of the Successors’ Wars. Recently, 
however, an attempt has been made to set its adoption later, on the assumption 
that the Iranians learnt of the Greek concept from a Jewish source, namely 
a passage in the Book of Daniel , 95 The argument runs as follows: In Daniel 
Nebuchadnezzar sees in a dream an image made in five descending stages of 
gold, silver, bronze, iron and 4 part iron, part clay ’, i.e. 4 the feet and toes were 
part potter’s clay and part iron \ 96 This last feature, it has been said, is not 
to be regarded as an arbitrary invention. 4 To cast a metal statue a clay core 
was needed. The clay was then removed. But in order to stabilize very massive 
hollow metal pieces or their appurtenances, such as the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
colossus, on completion the clay cores were sometimes retained.’ 97 This realistic 
detail, it is suggested, was then taken over unthinkingly by the Iranian 
apocalypts, and applied by them to the lowest branch of their symbolic tree, 
4 ou il est hors de place, trahissant ainsi que Daniel etait leur modele, non 
l’inverse ’. 98 Such a relationship here between the two traditions is by no 
means as clear or certain, however, as this statement suggests. On the one 
hand, learned and ingenious though the explanation of the Daniel passage is, 
it does not appear to fit the interpretation which is offered of the king’s dream. 
4 As in your vision, the feet and toes were part potter’s clay and part iron, 
it shall be a divided kingdom. Its core shall be partly of iron, just as you saw 
iron mixed with the common clay; as the toes were part iron and part clay, 
the kingdom shall be partly strong and partly brittle.’ A core of clay within 
hollow iron feet would if anything have added to their strength and resistance ; 
it was because the two substances were actually mixed that the feet were the 
weak part of the great image, so that when the stone struck them they shattered, 
and the whole statue fell and was broken. 

If then we turn, on the other hand, to the Pahlavi texts, it is to find that 
they in contrast specify no substance but iron, with the qualification 4 inter¬ 
mixed ’. They speak of 4 the time of intermixed iron ’ (dhan-abar-gumext 
awam ) 99 or 4 the branch ... of intermixed iron ’ (azg . . . i ahan-abar-gumext ). 100 
The latter expression is closely reproduced in the Zardtust Name by sax-i 
ahan-kumixt , 101 which the translator rendered as 4 la branche en alliage de 
fer ’. 102 This is clearly more acceptable for the attribute than 4 mele de fer ’; 103 
yet no iron alloys are known, it seems, from ancient Iran , 104 and would 
apparently be unusual anywhere. The more likely interpretation seems, 


95 See J. Duchesne-Guillemin, art. cit. in n. 76. 

96 Daniel 2.31 ff. (quoted here from the New English Bible). 

97 E. J. Bickerman, Four strange books of the Bible, New York, 1967, 68 ; cited by Duchesne- 
Guillemin, art. cit., pp. 758-9. 

98 Duchesne-Guillemin, loc. cit. 

99 Dk. IX.8.(7).1 ; text, Sanjana, xvii, 12 ; K43b, fol. 23v, 1. 4. 

100 ZVYt. 1.3, cf. III.19, 29 (so translated by B. T. Anklesaria). 

101 L. 1344 (with kumlxt rhyming with gurixt ); cf. 1. 1312 (when kumaxt rhymes with saxt). 

102 Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 68. 

103 So Duchesne-Guillemin, loc. cit. 

104 cf. J. W. Allan, Persian metal technology, 700-1300 A.D., Oxford Oriental Monograph No. 2, 
London, 1979 (a reference I owe to the kindness of my colleague Dr. A. D. H. Bivar). 
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therefore, that ahan-abar-gumext was the Pahlavi term for iron ore or ironstone, 
in which the metal was still mixed naturally with dross. An ironstone age 
would be a vivid metaphor for a time (such as that following Alexander’s 
conquest) when for Iranians hostile powers seemed to clog every aspect of 
national and religious life. Moreover, for dualist Zoroastrians the concept of 
a mixture of good and evil is an ever-present one, indeed the whole of this 
existence is characterized in their holy texts as the time of‘ mixture ’ ( gumezisn ), 
so that for them this metaphor would have had peculiar force. The concept 
of an ironstone age can therefore be reasonably regarded as a characteristic 
Zoroastrian development, under stress from real evils, of a Greek one of a 
fourth age of simple iron, which was in fact a prized and handsome metal; 
and it seems very possible (in the light of other indications of Persian influence 
on the Aramaic part of Daniel) that this Persian development was then further 
adapted by the unknown Jewish author when he transformed the visionary 
tree into a statue. The stories in Daniel have been assigned to c. 250 b.c., a date 
which accords admirably with the hypothesis that Zoroastrians themselves 
adopted the concept of metallic ages earlier in the Hellenistic period. 

Nearly a thousand years separate the Macedonian and Arab conquests of 
Iran; and during this long period Avestan apocalyptic texts, reworked, it 
seems, after the former event, were evidently transmitted orally, and were 
presumably also orally translated into and commented upon in various Iranian 
vernaculars. The vernacular versions clearly incorporated new materials into 
the ‘ prophecies ’; and in the Middle Persian texts which alone survive there 
is one reference to the Parthian period, or, more precisely, to the reign of the 
Parthian Valaxs, who was honoured even under the Sasanians for his services 
to the faith. To him is assigned the age of bronze ( brinj ), out of seven ages. 105 
Naturally, however, since it is the Persian line of transmission which alone is 
represented in these texts, 106 Persian interests predominate in them, as is 
shown in further developments of this relatively ‘ new ’ theme of the metallic 
ages, with various ages being assigned, in different texts, to this or that Sasanian 
king or high priest. This was done, it seems, largely in the service of Persian 
religio-political propaganda, notably with the assigning of the copper (royen) 
age to the lordship of 4 Ardasir, who will array and order the world, and that 
of King Sabuhr . . ., who will make salvation current within the bounds of the 
world, and Adurbad of triumphant fortune, establisher of the true faith ’ 
(Ardasir i gehan drdstar ud wirdstar , ud an i Sabuhr sdh . . . i boxtagih ipad 
sdman i gehan rawdg kuned , ud Adurbad i feroz-baxt, i den i rast wirdstar). 107 
Copper, it has been pointed out, is after gold ‘ le metal inalterable par excel¬ 
lence ’, 108 which presumably accounts for this age being thus allotted in 
Sasanian tradition. In the Denkard epitome, where only four ages are given, 
the third is assigned to the high priest Adurbad alone. 109 A detailed study still 

105 ZVYt. III.26. 

106 For reasons why this was so see Boyce, Zoroastrians, their religious beliefs and practices, 
London, 1979, 116-17*, 161-5. 

i°7 ZVYt. III.25. On the deliberate interweaving of political with religious propaganda in 
the Sasanian period see, e.g., Boyce, op. cit., 126-8, 142. 

108 Annette Destree, ‘ Quelques reflexions sur le heros des recits apocalyptiques persans et 
sur le mythe de la ville de cuivre ’, in La Persia nel Medioevo, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Rome, 1971, p. 649, n. 23. 

109 Die. IX.8.4. The attempt made by Duchesne-Guillemin, art. cit. in n. 76, pp. 755, 757, 
to use this Die. reference to Adurbad to date the Sudgar Nash itself to the fourth century a.d. 
is plainly ill-advised. The Dk. epitome derives from the MP Zand of the lost Avestan nask, and 
not from the Avestan original. 
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needs to be made of the reasons for this prelate’s prominence and lasting fame ; 
but there is some evidence to suggest that his descendants held the highest 
priestly office in Persia for many generations, being thus able no doubt to 
uphold his reputation; and it may also be that the Zurvanites, dominant, it 
seems, in Sasanian times, exalted him thus as their most effective champion. 

Another instance of the use of an apocalyptic theme in the interests of 
contemporary propaganda is the prophecy that Pisyotan, when he returns, will 
champion the temple cult of fire against that of image worship, 110 i.e. this 
ancient hero is represented as a supporter of the Sasanian iconoclastic move¬ 
ment. 111 Attributing this role to him is yet another testimony to the 
prominence which he had attained, as companion to Usedar, in the post- 
Ac haemenian apocalyptic tradition. 

Other developments of this period seem to partake of both political and 
religious prophecy, in that they apparently reflect secular events at a late and 
troubled period of Sasanian history, when 4 the terrible threats of war from all 
directions induced the feeling in the Iranian population that the last days 
foretold in the sacred books had arrived \ 112 So the historical figure of the 
sixth-century rebel, the heroic Bahram Coben, merges, it seems, both with 
the greater figure of Bahram (Vorotfrayna), yazata of Victory, who will one day 
come to the aid of Usedar, and also with the concept of the immortal hero, 
so that even at this late date he, like Pisyotan himself, becomes thought of as 
one of Usedar’s comrades. 113 The ancient apocalyptic themes thus continued 
evidently living and effective after so many centuries. 

By this time some at least of the apocalyptic texts had been written down, 
probably losing then much of their poetic quality through being recited from 
memory at slow dictation speed, without accompanying music. 114 The Pahlavi 
Zand still remained capable, however, of undergoing development, after the 
Arab conquest brought new sufferings and oppression, and so furnished fresh 
details for lamentations over the ironstone age ; and it was not, it seems, until 
the ninth century a.d. that the Zand % Vahman Yast and the Ayadgar 1 
Jamasjng were set down in their final, fixed forms. They and the other surviving 
Pahlavi and Persian texts can represent only a tiny proportion of what had 
once existed of Zoroastrian apocalyptic literature; but their basic accord 
among themselves, and with the older Avestan material, suggests that they are 
broadly representative of the genre. Their witness may therefore be accepted 
to the fact that all Zoroastrian apocalyptic takes its essential inspiration from 
Zoroaster’s own vision of the course and purposes of human life, and the events 
of the Last Day; and this was one of the factors which helped to convince 
that great historian of religion, W. Bousset, of the priority of Zoroastrian to 
Jewish apocalyptic, and its influence on the latter. He wrote: 4 Fur den 
Messiasglauben des spathellenistischen Judentums . . . liegt das Problem klar : 

110 ZVYt. VII.26, 36-7; GBd. XXXIII.28. 

111 On which see M. Boyce, * Iconoclasm among the Zoroastrians ’, in Christianity, Judaism 
and other Greco-Roman cults, Studies for Morton Smith at sixty, ed. J. Neusner, Leiden, 1975, iv, 
93-111. The same iconoclastic role is assigned in the ZVYt. to Pisyotan’s kinsman and fellow 
Immortal, Kai Xosrow. 

112 K. Czegledy, ‘ Bahram Cobin and the Persian apocalyptic literature ’, Acta Orient. Hung., 
vm, 1958, 36. 

113 In the Persian Rivdyats (op. cit. in n. 92) the Persian priests look for the coming of Pesotan 
and ‘ Bahram the Strong (Hamavand) ’ together at the end of the present millennium, see 
Unvala, n, 390.8-9, Dhabhar, 606. On Bahram Cobin and Sasanian apocalyptic see further 
Czegledy, art. cit., and Destree, art. cit. in n. 108. 

114 The lost Vahman Yast may be presumed to have been a verse-text, like Yast 19. That the 
Jamdsp Ndmag was in verse was first established by E. Benveniste, ‘ Une apocalypse pehlevie: 
le 2amasp-Namak ’, RHR, 106, 1932, 340 ff. 
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Wie kommt es, dass der Messias ebenso wie die Gottheit im Gegensatz zur 
vorexilischen Zeit eine iiberweltliche Grosse geworden ist und im Zusammenhang 
mit einer transzendentalen Eschatologie und einem sittlich-religiosen Dualismus 
steht ? Aus einer rein innerisraelitischen Entwicklung ist das deshalb nur 
sehr schwer zu erklaren, weil die grossen religiosen Personlichkeiten fehlen, 
denen man einen solchen Fortschritt der Weltanschauung zutrauen konnte. 
So gewiss das Judentum einer solchen Entwicklung aus eigenen Kraften 
zustrebte und die Vorbedingungen dafiir aufwies, so wahrscheinlich ist doch 
von vornherein ein fremder Einschlag. Nun haben wir andererseits in der 
iranischen Religion eine transzendentale Eschatologie und einen sittlich- 
religiosen Dualismus schon in den altesten Schichten der Gathas, einen 
hochstehenden Glauben, den wir auf die Personlichkeit eines Zarathustra 
zuriickfiihren konnen.’ 115 

Zoroaster is not only the fountain-head of Iranian apocalyptic, but also 
the first known millenarian in the wider sense of that term; 116 and this fact 
contributes to making the date of c. 1000 b.c. (which is currently that most 
frequently postulated for him) appear too late. This date would set him at a 
time when the great Iranian migrations were well in progress, and when his 
people would have been taking part in the successful adventure of entering 
into and dominating new territories; and revolutionary millenarianism, as has 
been shown, is a type of salvation-belief which has arisen characteristically 
‘ against a background of disaster ’, when rapidly changing social conditions 
have caused suffering and disorientation for a minority, and have brought 
forth a prophet who assures them of the compensation of triumphant happiness 
in a time to come. 117 Zoroastrianism is in fact the archetypal millenarian faith, 
to which most subsequent millenarian movements may well owe a historical 
debt; 118 and it is wholly unlikely that it arose in circumstances utterly 
different from those which are common to all the rest. When therefore the 
other pieces of evidence are also taken into consideration—the social and 
linguistic evidence furnished by the Gathas themselves, 119 the details of 
Zoroaster’s dogmatic theology, 120 the great apparent gap in time between the 
Gathas and the oldest Younger Avestan texts in their surviving form—the 


115 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spdthellenistischen Zeitalter, 3rd ed., ed. H. 
Gressmann, Tubingen, 1926, 480. 

116 For an admirably terse and lucid analysis of this wider usage see Norman Cohn, ‘ Medieval 
millenarism : its bearing on the comparative study of millenarian movements \ in Millennial 
dreams in action: essays in comparative study , ed. S. L. Thrupp, The Hague, 1962, 31. 

117 For a learned summary see ibid., 32-9; and cf. the fuller treatment in the introduction 
and conclusion to the 2nd ed. of his The Pursuit of the Millennium, Oxford, 1970. 

118 This thought I owe to Professor Cohn himself, to whom I am indebted for illuminating 
discussions of this aspect of Zoroastrianism. 

119 To earlier studies of the linguistic evidence can be added that of P. Friedrich, Proto-Indo- 
European syntax , Butte, Montana, 1975, 44-6 (cited by B. Lincoln, Priests, warriors and cattle, 
University of California Press, [1983], p. 49, n. 1). For the social evidence see recently Boyce, 
‘ The bipartite society of the ancient Iranians ’, in Societies and languages of the ancient Near 
East: studies in honour of I. M. Diakonoff, ed. M. A. Dandamayev et al., London, 1982, 33-7. 
Against the views set out in this article it has been argued that the evidence for a tripartite 
division of proto-I.E. society is too strong to be set aside ; and that, since various Indo-European 
peoples had attested tripartite social divisions from the Bronze Age onwards, a continuity can 
be assumed. But this is not necessarily the case. When the proto-Indo-Iranians moved out, it 
seems, on to the Inner Asian steppes they left apparently a farming for a seini-nomadic life; 
and nomads do not usually have rigid social divisions. Later steppe societies, in which everyone 
rode on horseback, were strikingly egalitarian; and even if the evidence of the Gathas were 
lacking, it would be reasonable to suppose that earlier ones, in which everyone walked on foot, 
were equally so. The probability of a development from tripartite proto-I.E. farming society 
> bipartite proto-Indo-Iranian pastoral society > tripartite Indo-Aryan and Iranian Bronze 
Age societies is strengthened by the lack of a common social terminology in the two latter groups. 

120 See most recently Boyce, History of Zoroastrianism, n, 3-4. 
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strong likelihood appears that Zoroaster conceived his vision of God’s purposes 
during what was evidently a violent and revolutionary period in ancient Iranian 
history, namely the coming of the age of bronze, when radical social change 
brought pillage and slaughter to the weakest and least progressive of the 
Iranian tribes. The most likely date would therefore seem to be between 1400 
and 1200 b.c ., 121 both for the prophet himself and hence for the birth of Iranian 
apocalyptic, which would thus be at least a thousand years older than Jewish 
apocalyptic. 

As a means of summing up, the history of Zoroastrian apocalyptic is set 
out in the following table, with necessarily approximate dates: 


c. 1400 b.c. 
c. 1200 b.c. 

c. 1000 b.c. 

c. 400 b.c. 

c. 300 b.c. 

c. 200 b.c. 

onwards 
c. a.d. 600 

a.d. 700-900 
a.d. 850-900 


Zoroaster’s own apocalyptic vision. 

Belief established in a World Saviour, the Saosyant, Zoroaster’s 
son, to be born miraculously of a virgin towards the end of time. 
Development of the legend of the immortal Pisi.syaoflna, as one 
of the Saosyant’s comrades. 

Concept evolved of a world-year of 12 millennia. Belief fostered 
thereafter in three successive Saviours, all sons of Zoroaster by 
virgin mothers. 

Pisyotan now seen as comrade of the first of these Saviours. 
Concept of metallic ages adopted, probably from the Greeks. 
Oral compilation of the Avestan Vahman Yast. 

Oral translation of Avestan apocalyptic works into Middle 
Iranian vernaculars. 

New developments in oral apocalyptic through Middle Persian 
(Pahlavi) translations with glosses and commentaries, during 
troubled late Sasanian period. 

Further development of oral apocalyptic during aftermath of 
Arab conquest. 

Final writing down of Middle Persian Zand of some apocalyptic 
texts. Hope in the coming Saviour continuing thereafter to 
sustain the oppressed adherents of the faith. 


121 Professor I. M. Diakonoff has stressed to me by letter that the Bronze Age war-chariot, 
with which the prophet seems to have been familiar, was not apparently known at least in 
Central Asia before c. 1400. The concept of weapons as being generically of stone could of course 
have persisted long after the first use of bronze weaponry. Indeed the relative scarcity and 
costliness of metal brought it about that even the Mongols used bone or horn arrowheads as 
well as ones of iron, see D. Sinor, ‘ The Inner Asian Warrior ’, JAOS , 101, 1981, 140. Nevertheless 
the other considerations already discussed make it seem unlikely that the prophet should be 
dated to later than c. 1400-1200 b.c. 
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PRIESTS, CATTLE AND MEN 

By Mary Boyce 


It is about three-quarters of a century since the maryannu (maryanni) of 
Mitanni and its dependencies, appearing in Hittite and Egyptian records of the 
second millennium B.C., were first discussed in connexion with the Indo- 
Iranians. In 1910 H. Winckler interpreted the word as a title belonging to Aryan 
infiltrators from the north, who had come to form an aristocracy among the 
Hurrians; 1 and he recorded the suggestion by F. C. Andreas connecting it with 
Vedic marya 4 young man, man, hero \ 2 3 Subsequently W. F. Albright presented 
a carefully documented case for considering the maryannu to be primarily 
‘ chariot-warriors V arguing that from about 1700 to 1200 b.c. ‘ chariots played 
the same role in warfare that cavalry did later, and the chariot-warriors 
occupied the same social position that was held by the ... feudal knights of the 
Middle Ages \ 4 He further pointed out, with regard to Vedic marya , that a 
semantic development from 4 young man ’ to 4 warrior ’ is widely attested. 5 
Thereafter R. T. O’Callaghan 6 adduced yet more evidence from Egyptian and 
cuneiform sources to confirm that 4 from the mid-fifteenth century to the mid¬ 
twelfth century b.c., and from the Mitanni kingdom down through Palestine 
beyond Ascalon, the term maryannu is to be understood primarily as a noble 
who is a chariot-warrior ’. 7 The area was one where Indo-Aryan names occur at 
about the same period; and in the fourteenth-century Kikkuli treatise from 
Boghaz-koy, on the training of chariot-horses, Indo-Aryan technical terms 
appear. 8 There were solid grounds therefore for thinking that Indo-Aryans, 
bringing with them horses from the Asian steppes, had played a leading part in 
developing chariotry in the Near East at that time, and that it was this which 
enabled a group of them to become locally dominant there. 

This interpretation of the data has since had to be revised on the basis of a 
detailed study of the evolution of wheeled vehicles in the Near East. 9 This has 
shown that the chariot, defined as 4 a light, fast, two-wheeled, usually horse- 
drawn, vehicle with spoked wheels, used for warfare,, hunting, racing and 
ceremonial purposes,’ 10 made its appearance in the Near East early in the 
second millennium only after a long slow process of technical development. The 
first evidence for the spoked wheel comes from Anatolia and Syria in the 
eighteenth and seventeenth centuries; 11 and at this time the true horse ( equus 
caballus ), a northern animal, is found in several areas of the Near East. 12 These 
two developments clearly contributed together to the evolution of the chariot, 
and the Indo-Aryans may be presumed to have had a part in supplying horses; 
but the Kikkuli treatise is only one among known manuals on training chariot- 


1 ‘ Die Arier in den Urkunden von Boghaz-koi OLZ, 1910, 289-301. 

2 ibid., p. 291 with n. 1. 

3 4 Mitannian maryannu, “ chariot-warrior ”, and the Canaanite and Egyptian equivalents 
Archiv fur Orientforschung, vi, 1931, 217-21. 

4 ibid., p. 220. 

5 ibid.,pp. 220-1. 

6 Aram Naharaim, a contribution to the history of Upper Mesopotamia in the second millennium 
b.c. , Analecta Orientalia, 26, Rome, 1948, 51—69; 4 New light on the Maryannu as 44 Chariot- 
Warriors” ’, Jahrbuch fur kleinasiatische Forschung, i, 1951, 309-24. 

7 art. cit., pp. 320-1. 

8 See A. Kammenhuber, Hippologia hethica, Wiesbaden, 1961. 

9 M. A. Littauer and J. H. Crouwel, Wheeled vehicles and ridden animals in the Ancient Near 
East, Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler, vn.l.2.B.l., Leiden, 1979. 

10 ibid., pp. 4-5. 

11 ibid., pp. 51-5. 

12 ibid., pp. 56-9. 
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horses, and others (in Hittite and Middle Assyrian) contain no Aryan terms. 13 
This is true also of a variety of works on veterinary care and horse-husbandry 
(in which there are indications of selective horse-breeding). The sum of the 
evidence in fact now suggests that in the Near East long experience gained in 
driving bovids and equids other than the true horse with various kinds of 
vehicles was applied in the second millennium to the horse itself, the imported 
‘ donkey from foreign lands and that chariotry was then developed there as a 
professional skill by diverse peoples, among them the Mitannians. The Indo- 
Iranians on the steppes had probably till then used the domesticated horse only 
for meat (and possibly milk), and perhaps for 4 some kind of primitive and 
casual riding \ 14 

The relatively small number of immigrant Indo-Aryans thus evidently 
played a less significant role in the Near East than was first thought; and this 
raises the question, whether in these circumstances they really gave their own 
term for a fighting man to all chariot-warriors in the Mitanni area, or whether 
maryanni (the preferred form) should be analysed, not as Skt. acc. pi. maryan 
with Hurrian suffix - ni , but as a purely Hurrian word. 15 A concensus of opinion 
has not yet been reached; but in any case numbers of Indo-Aryan maryas of the 
steppes evidently soon followed the southern maryanni in becoming chariot- 
warriors, so that, whether cognate or accidentally similar, the words had— 
briefly—a common meaning. 

The earliest known examples of horse-drawn chariots on the Asian steppes 
are assigned to not later than 1500 b.c. These come from the Sintashta graves, a 
group of pit-burials by a settlement in a bend of the Sintashta river, in the south 
Cheliabinsk region on the eastern flank of the central Urals. 16 The inhabitants, 
whom the leading excavator, V. F. Gening, has seen as possibly an Iranian 
group, depended on a well-developed pastoralism, with some farming. They 
lived in ten large communal houses, built presumably of wood, and sunk about 
a metre into the ground, with traces of big clay-lined ovens, also partly let into 
the earth. Some two or three hundred metres to the north, away from the river, 
was their burial ground, with forty pit-graves, each lined and roofed with wood, 
and with, in one or two instances, posts supporting the roof (which led the 
excavator to cite RV X.18). Five of the graves had a little symbolic door, a 
metre high, cut in one wall, but the orientation was irregular. The chamber- 
roofs were below ground-level, and soil was heaped over them. Some of the 
tombs held one corpse, others several, disposed in various ways: usually on the 
side, with legs flexed, but sometimes on the back and once on the front. There 
were a number of instances also of disarticulated bones, with excarnation but no 
trace of cremation. Animal sacrifice appears to have been general (of sheep, less 
often goats, oxen and horses, and rarely wild animals), with the offerings 


13 ibid., pp. 83-4, with bibliography in n. 48. 

14 ibid., pp. 136—7 with n. 133: ‘ The earliest indisputable evidence of horse domestication is from 
the Neolithic Sredni Stog culture in the Dnieper and Don basins where, already in the second half of 
the fourth millennium b.c. . .. [the horse] may... have been ridden—for herding at least, a 
supposition strengthened by the presence of antler objects resembling later ones positively identified 
as cheekpieces of bits’, ibid., p. 25 (with n. 48 for bibliography). See also ibid., pp. 11-12, for 
suggested reasons why riding was slow to supersede driving in warfare. 

' 5 For a bibliography of recent discussions see ibid., p. 71, n. 93. 

16 See most fully V. F. Gening, ‘ Le champ funeraire de Sintachta et le probleme des anciennes 
tribus indo-iraniennes ’, Sovetskaja Arxeologija, 1977 (4), 53-73 (in Russian with French summary). 
(I am indebted to my colleague Dr. Frantz Grenet for his kindness in translating the Russian text for 
me.) A pot from a Timber Grave burial near Saratov on the lower Volga, of the same period, has a 
crudely incised representation of a two-wheeled vehicle with four-spoked wheels, drawn by bovid(s) 
(only one animal is shown), see L. L. Galkin, ‘ A vessel of the Timber-Grave culture . ..’, Sovetskaja 
Arxeologija , 1977 (3), 189-96 (in Russian with French summary); cf. Littauer-Crouwel, op. cit., 
p. 70. 
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sometimes neatly disposed around small pits (either complete skeletons, or just 
the skulls, or skulls with leg-bones), sometimes placed in or around the tomb- 
chambers. One chamber, with a double burial, contained seventeen animal 
skulls. In no case was there any trace of burning on the bones. Horses figured 
frequently in these sacrifices (as they do in sacrifices referred to in the Avestan 
Yasts ); but horse-bones were also found in other settings. In one tomb the 
disarticulated bones of a single male skeleton were carefully laid out with the 
skull at the top, and beyond it a horse’s skull, with the horse’s leg-bones to one 
side of the human bones, and disk-shaped antler cheekpieces by the two skulls. 17 
In four other tombs (at least one with disarticulated bones) the remains of a 
single male skeleton were found placed on one side of the burial chamber, and 
on the other a two-wheeled chariot, its presence attested only by the imprint of 
its spoked wheels, set 1.30 m to 1.40 m apart. 18 With each chariot were the skulls 
and leg-bones of a pair of horses, carefully disposed, and antler cheekpieces. 

On the wooden roofs of several other graves with male remains were placed 
the skeletons of horses lying on their sides—in one case a single horse, usually 
two or four, and once seven. These had been covered with the earth infill. 
Skeletons of dogs were found similarly placed, often only scattered bones but 
sometimes complete skeletons, laid on the side with legs extended; and bones of 
rams were also put there. On seventeen graves a funerary pyre appears to have 
been kindled above the tomb, with a layer of wooden poles and straw as its base, 
its fine ash mingling eventually with the earth of the infill to leave this a paler 
colour than the surrounding soil. Many of the tombs had been plundered before 
the burial-ground was excavated; but among the numerous stone arrow-heads 
which remained a single bronze spear-head was found. (The use of bronze is 
held to have begun spreading across the steppes from about 1700 b.c.) 
Otherwise, apart from the chariots and animal remains, the only grave-goods 
were pots, some decorated with a swastika (as at the Sialk cemetery in Iran). 
Some of the pots were inverted, and may have been used (the excavator 
suggests) for haoma drinking at funerary feasts. 

Although Gening, for evident reasons, was strongly inclined to consider the 
Sintashta people to be members of an Iranian tribe, their culture, he points out, 
though found in an area where one might expect Iranians then to be, appears 
nevertheless exceptional. However, the burial ground, with its pit-graves filled 
in to only a little above ground-level, seems to have been inconspicuous; and 
attention was drawn to it by the presence of six kurgans nearby, one large, of 
somewhat later date. It seems very possible, therefore, that the remain} of other 
Sintashta-type communities exist as yet unidentified on the steppes. 

The Sintashta remains have a number of striking features, one of which is 
the diversity in the ways of disposing of the corpse. This may perhaps reflect 
that diversity in belief which evidently existed already among the proto-Indo- 
Iranians with regard to the destiny of the soul at death—either in the kingdom 
of the dead beneath the earth or on high with the gods (the latter belief being 
linked most probably with rites such as those indicated by the disarticulated 
bones). 19 Such diversity could hardly have existed without the accompaniment 
of much religious speculation and controversy, such as helped, it seems, to 


17 On the disk-shaped cheekpiece known in the second millennium from the Levant, eastern 
Anatolia, Egypt and Transcaucasia, see Littauer and Crouwel, op. cit., p. 87. The bone ones were 
probably originally used with bits made of thong, sinew or the like, all-metal bits being first attested 
in the fifteenth century b.c. (ibid., pp. 88-9). 

18 The wheels have 10 or 12 spokes; for references to discussion of them see Littauer-Crouwel, 
op. cit., p. 54, n. 26. 

19 See, with references, M. Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism (Hb. d. Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler, 
i.viii.l.2.2A), Leiden, 1975, 109 ff. 
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prepare the way for Zoroaster’s new teachings, promulgated possibly about a 
hundred years later—an approximate date of about 1400 b.c. having been 
assigned to the prophet on both linguistic and other grounds. 20 

Another notable aspect of the Sintashta community is the absence of any 
sign of class-divisions. In the settlement itself there are only the large communal 
houses, and in the burial-ground pit graves of the one type were carefully 
prepared for all alike, men, women and children. The chariot-burials show 
indeed that there were individuals with the extra wealth and enterprise needed 
to acquire and maintain these new vehicles; but the indications are that they 
were no more than leading members of an essentially homogeneous community. 
The elaborate and orderly funerary rites may legitimately be taken to indicate 
the existence of priests; but there is no trace of a division of the rest of their 
society into herdsmen and a warrior or knightly class. This pattern of an 
apparently classless society is one which, E. C. Polome has argued, would have 
been generally characteristic of Indo-European peoples in their pastoral period. 

The trifunctional hierarchization of society ... [has] to be viewed diachroni- 
cally as part of a dynamic process of development: the staggered establish¬ 
ment of specific institutions keeps pace with the growing complexity in social 
organization and the stages of social evolution. In the older pastoral society, 
we rather expect unranked descent groups. As the community grows and 
diversifies , the extended family ‘ swarms ’ for economic reasons; moving to 
establish new settlements leads to profound social changes with ranked 
descent groups and full-time craft specialization . 21 

A society with ‘ unranked descent groups ’ is in fact reflected in Zoroaster’s 
Gathas , in which the only terms which the prophet uses for a male lay member 
of the tribe are nar 4 man ’ and vastrya (and its synonyms) specifically for 
‘ herdsman ’; 22 and W. Geiger, who long ago studied these ancient texts with a 
fresh and penetrating eye, unclouded by academic theory, duly interpreted 
Gathic society as a simple one, in which every pastoralist was ‘ at the same time 
a fighting man, who was ready to defend his property against enemies in time of 
danger \ 23 

Dating the Gathas to about the fourteenth century b.c. makes parts of the 
Rigveda contemporary, parts later (if the assumption is correct that the 
composition of the latter’s many hymns, and their final redaction, took place 
between about the fourteenth and ninth centuries). The Rigveda, that is, 
received its final form well after the Indo-Aryan conquest of north-west India, 
during an advanced stage of the Indo-Aryan Bronze Age. Similarly, the Avestan 
Yosts, though in parts very old, were revised and developed, in a fluid oral 

20 See K. F. Geldner, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., 1885, xvin, 653-4, cited by D. P. Sanjana 
apud W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in ancient times , tr. Sanjana, London, 1885, ii, 
64 (= the Eng. version, revised by the author, of his Ostiranische Kultur im Alterthum, Erlangen, 
1882); H. E. Eduljee, ‘ The date of Zoroaster ’, J. of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 48, 1980, 103— 
60; Boyce, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. (modified in Zoroastrians, their religious beliefs and practices, revised 
3rd repr., London, 1987, 14-15); ‘ On the antiquity of Zoroastrian apocalyptic ’, BSOAS, xlvii, 1, 
1984, 57-75, esp. 74-5. 

21 ‘ Indo-European culture, with special attention to religion ’, in E. C. Polome (ed.). The Indo- 
Europeans in the Fourth and Third Millennia, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1982, 170. (I am indebted to 
Dr. Bruce Lincoln for his magnanimity in drawing my attention to this article, and to Dr. Gernot 
Windfuhr for his kindness in procuring for me a xerox copy of it, the book not being readily 
available even in the U.S.A.) 

22 See M. Boyce, ‘ The bipartite society of the Ancient Iranians ’, Societies and languages of the 
Ancient Near East, Studies in honour of I. M. Diakonoff, ed. M. A. Dandamayev et al., Warminster, 
1982, 33-7; ‘Avestan people’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, II, s. v. On the terms nar- and vastrya- in 
Y.40.3 see J. Narten, Der Yasna Haptayhaiti, Wiesbaden, 1986, 276-9. 

23 op. cit., ii, 64 (where, writing in the nineteenth century, Geiger used the term ‘ farmer ’ instead 
of ‘ pastoralist ’). 
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transmission, after the somewhat later Iranian conquest of Iran, when the 
Iranian Bronze Age was also in full flower, beginning to merge indeed into that 
of iron. So only the Gathas , strictly and piously memorized from the time of 
their composition, faithfully reflect a fixed point in Indo-Iranian prehistory, a 
period, it seems, when the traditional pastoral society was still surviving locally 
on the steppes, but was under attack from new forces generated in the age of 
bronze, notably the professional war-band with its dangerous mobility, 
unknown before the evolution of the chariot. 

In denouncing the members of such war-bands Zoroaster does not use the 
term mairya (the Avestan equivalent of Vedic marya ), but defines them harshly 
or negatively, as for instance ‘ non-herdsmen among herdsmen ’, 24 that is, as 
tribesmen who had abandoned their traditional duty of sharing in the tending of 
cattle. Since the actual word mairya does not occur in the Gathas , no account 
was taken of these texts by S. Wikander in his monograph Der arische 
Mannerbund , 25 which was focused on a study of the terms mdryajmairya , with 
their Middle and Modern Iranian cognate merak ( <*maryaka ). Wikander 
showed that the relatively few occurrences of marya in Vedic yield the range of 
meanings ‘ man, young man, warrior, lover 26 and that while there are no clear 
parallels to any of these usages for Av. mairya , Pahlavi merak appears in the 
senses of ‘ young man; lover; husband; (business) partner ’, and also occasion¬ 
ally simply ‘ man ’; and, further, that this word is fairly widely recorded in 
modern Iranian dialects for 4 husband, master of the house \ 27 

The usages of Av. mairya are distinctive. The word occurs as a fixed epithet 
for two men: Fraqrasyan, who in certain ancient verses figures as a great warrior 
of the pre-Zoroastrian period, 28 and Arsjat.aspa, who was a warlike chief of the 
prophet’s own time. 29 Both presumably acquired this designation because they 
were famous fighters; but since Frarjrasyan was a foe of Vistaspa’s forbears, 30 
and Arsjat.aspa of Vistaspa himself, both appear in developed Zoroastrian 
tradition as villains, so that, as an epithet for them, the word mairya came to be 
understood not as ‘warrior’ but as ‘scoundrel’. Further, with Zoroaster 
himself having implicitly rebuked mairyas for their marauding ferocity, it is 
understandable that this term should have come to be applied in the Younger 
Avesta to wicked men generally, and occasionally even to Arjra Mainyu himself 
(Vd.22.2,9), becoming, as Wikander says, virtually a synonym for ‘ daevic ’ or 
devilish. 31 This semantic development was helped by the consolidation of a 
professional fighting class whose members achieved dominance, and for whom 
accordingly a respectful new term was coined, arthaestar ‘ one standing in a 
chariot ’. 

A parallel development took place among the Indo-Aryans, their new term 
for ‘ warrior ’ being ksatriya , ‘ one with power ’; and the coinage of this 
expression accounts evidently for Vedic marya , like Av. mairya , occurring still 
in the sense of ‘ warrior ’ only in certain fixed contexts. These Vedic contexts are 
very different, however, from those of the Younger Avesta. Unlike Zoroaster, 

24 Y. 49.4. 

25 Lund, 1938. 

26 For references and discussion see ibid., pp. 22 ff. 

27 See ibid., pp. 9 ff. 

28 YtA 9.56, 82; cf. Yf.5.41; Y/.9.18, 22. 

29 Y/.9.30. 

30 J. Kellens, ‘ L’Avesta comme source historique: la liste des Kayanides’, Acta Antiqua 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, xxiv, 1976, 37-49, has sought to disprove the historicity of those presented 
in Zoroastrian tradition as Vistaspa’s forbears; but his arguments appear flawed by a lack of 
understanding of some of the characteristics of oral literature. For other criticisms of his 
interpretation see G. Gnoli, Zoroaster’s time and homeland , Naples, 1980, 233-4. 

3 ‘op. cit., pp. 30 ff. (where he sets together and discusses, though with a good deal of speculative 
matter, all the Av. occurrences of the word). 
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the priest-poets of the Rigveda served and lauded Bronze Age warriors, and in 
their verses marya in this sense, far from degenerating to mean ‘ scoundrel ’, 
survives as an epithet for certain of the gods: rarely, that is, for Indra and Agni, 
repeatedly for the Maruts. 32 Andreas had earlier drawn Winckler’s attention to 
this usage; 33 and Albright subsequently wrote: 

The Maruts accompanied Indra in his battle with Vritra, and are addressed 
by him as marya. They are almost invariably represented as mounted on 
chariots, drawn by brilliant horses, and it is peculiarly interesting to hear of 
the ‘ marya of Rudra, with their beautiful horses’ (RV 7.56.3), or of the 
Maruts, ‘ on their brilliant chariots, armed with lances, the marya of 

Heaven’ (RV 3.54.13)_The Vedic hymns, from the outgoing Bronze 

Age, still reflect the conditions prevailing in the [Near East in] the 
eighteenth-sixteenth centuries b.c., so Indra with his retinue of noble young 
charioteers, the marya , corresponds to a typical Mitannian prince, with his 
retinue of charioteers, the . .. maryannu . 34 

This link between the Maruts, as celestial counterparts of the warrior marya , 
and Indra, whom Zoroastrianism knows as the greatest of daevas , accords 
admirably with the hostility to the earthly mairya manifested in Avestan usage. 

Wikander was not, unfortunately, aware of these studies by Near Eastern 
specialists until after he had finished his monograph, where he refers to them in 
an addendum only. 35 This is the more regrettable since knowledge of them 
might have kept his own work more in touch with historical reality. This work 
had been inspired, he tells us, by two books: H. S. Nyberg’s Die Religionen des 
alten Iran , then newly published in the original Swedish, 36 and O. Hofler’s then 
also recent Kultische Geheimbunde der Germanen? 1 Both books were to be 
influential, but both contained highly speculative elements which have since 
been severely criticized by other scholars. Wikander 38 accepted their findings 
unreservedly, and was encouraged thereby to seek ethnological parallels for 
Indo-Iranian phenomena. From Nyberg he took the idea that Zoroaster was a 
professional shaman, who strove simply to defend the religion of his own tribe, 
based on Mazda-worship, from other cults; while by Holier he was led to 
suppose that the most powerful of such cults, after Mithra-worship, was that of 
Indra and the Maruts, upheld by 4 Mannerbiinde ’, i.e. socio-religious male 
societies, set apart by special initiation ceremonies and possessing their own 
particular worship and religious rites. The existence of such societies among the 
Indo-Iranians had not previously been suspected; but W. thought that they were 
to be traced in associations of proto-Indo-Iranian 39 *maryas, whose ways he set 
out to discover through putting together Vedic and Avestan data. A danger here 
was that he undoubtedly entered on this inquiry with a certain combination of 
elements in mind, which he very much wanted to find and whose existence he 
was tempted therefore to postulate even when no evidence appeared. 40 Further, 
because he ignored archaeological discoveries, he did not realize that, since the 
Indo-Aryans and Iranians are held to have become separate peoples by around 

32 For the passages see Wikander, ibid., pp. 24 ff. 

33 loc. cit. in n. 2. 

34 art. cit. in n. 3, p. 220. 

35 op. cit., pp. 110 f. 

36 As Irans forntida religioner, Stockholm, 1937; tr. into German by H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 
1938. 

37 Frankfurt-am-Main, 1934. 

38 His name is henceforth abbreviated to W. 

39 Henceforth abbreviated to p.-I.-I. 

40 cf. the minatory remarks by H. Frankfort, ‘ The problem of similarity in Ancient Near Eastern 
religions’, The Frazer Lecture , 1950, Oxford, 1951, 7-8. 
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2000 b.c., the p.-I-I. *marya who was the object of his research was not a Bronze 
Age warrior equipped with chariot and gleaming spear, but a pastoral tribes¬ 
man belonging to a late neolithic culture, who would have fought—when he had 
occasion to fight—on foot, and with a herdsman-hunter’s ancient weapons, 
club, slingstones, bow and arrow. 

W., not appreciating this, simply projected Bronze Age conditions back into 
the third millennium; and since the actual data about the marya/mairya are 
scanty, he had recourse from the first to analogical reconstructions. He 
surmised, that is, that to enter a 4 Mannerbund ’ a *marya would have 
undergone a special initiation, being symbolically slain, and then restored to life 
through a ritual rebirth. 41 Against this supposition is the fact that Hindus and 
Zoroastrians alike have a known initiation rite in connexion with which terms 
are indeed used which imply the concept of rebirth (Hindu dvija 4 twice-born 
Parsi Zoroastrian naojot 4 new-born ’). This rite, being common to them, has 
presumably a p.-I.-I. origin; and the usage of both communities indicates that it 
was undergone by all youths, whether destined for the priesthood or secular 
life—another indication of a strikingly homogeneous ancient society. At this 
rite the emphasis is wholly on renewal, with all things fresh to mark the entry 
into adult life, with its new ways and duties; and, as W. admits, this is the usual 
emphasis in initiation ceremonies. He stresses nevertheless the death-element in 
his postulated *marya ceremony because he is one of a minority of scholars who 
derive the Maruts’ name from ^Jmar 4 die regarding these divinities as spirits 
of the warrior-dead (rather than, with the majority, seeing them as wind-gods, 
Skt. marut- 4 wind ’). The word *marya comes from this verbal root, and so W. 
suggests significant links here, with 4 the dedicated members of the Bund ’ being 
4 one with the spirits of the dead \ 42 Filling in details, he further argues that the 
meanings 4 lover, husband ’ attested for maryajmerak imply that the word has 
inherently 4 a strongly erotic colouring ’; 43 and since among certain modern 
4 primitives ’ youths spend some time after initiation in a 4 men’s house ’, 
enjoying a period of sexual promiscuity, he postulates the existence of such am 
institution for the p.-I.-I. *maryas. The only datum resembling evidence for this 
is a slighting reference in Y. 10.15 to a mairya woman, who wrongfully consumes 
the 4 offering for Haoma ’ ( haomahe draono). W. has himself shown that in YAv. 
the word mairya- could be used in a general, strongly pejorative sense; yet he 
argues from its occurrence here in connexion with haoma (which he holds to 
have been drunk especially by warriors) that mairya was the specific term for a 
girl who frequented the 4 men’s houses \ u This is more than just dubious 
speculation, it is speculation that goes against evidence. The sacred-cord 
ceremony, performed ideally at the age of fifteen, was not only of religious 
significance but marked a youth’s entry into adult life, with the assumption of 
family responsibilities, 45 i.e. he would then be expected to marry and beget 
children, so that by the time he himself had passed the ripe age of thirty he could 
hope to see his first-born son being initiated in his turn, and know the 
continuance of his line, and of his soul-rites, to be assured. 46 In this orderly 
system, with its profound concern for family and lineage, there is not only no 
trace of a separate initiation for 4 warrior ’ youths, but no time—or, it would 

41 op. cit., p. 75. 

42 ibid., p. 76, cf. p. 94. 

43 ibid., p. 84. 

44 ibid., pp. 84-5, cf. p. 31. 

45 cf. Geiger, op. cit. in n. 20, i, p. 59. 

46 This expectation is implicit in the funerary observances of both Zoroastrians and Hindus, see, 
e.g., W. Caland, Altindische Ahnencult , Leiden, 1893; Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism I, 122 ff. (with 
references). 
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seem, tolerance—for an organized period of permitted sexual promiscuity. Nor 
is there any indication in Indo-Iranian tradition of a custom of young men 
living apart for a time in 4 age-set groups It is natural in any society that those 
of roughly the same age should form associations; but the only recognized adult 
male groupings for which there is any evidence among the proto-Indo-Iranians 
are the broad ones of men of an age to herd and to fight, i.e. the *maryas , 
probably those between fifteen and thirty years old; and their elders. The Bronze 
Age brought into existence the professional warrior-band, celestially reflected in 
the Maruts; but in arguing from that to the earlier existence of cultic male 
societies, with special rites and freedoms, Wikander was superimposing alien 
usages on known Indo-Iranian ones, presumably not wilfully, but because the 
pattern of the ‘ Mannerbund ’ was so vivid in his thoughts that it came between 
him and the data. 

He continued to transfer this pattern, as drawn by Hofler, in detail, finding, 
e.g., what he thought to be two pieces of Iranian evidence for the initiated 
*marytf s acquired capacity to become a werewolf. 47 (What he held this in fact to 
mean he does not explain.) One, the name of a Saka tribe, Haumavarka (or 
-varga ), which he understood as 4 Haoma-wolves ’, has been generally rejected. 
The other, if no more compelling as evidence for his thesis, is of considerable 
interest in itself. It is from Yasna 9, which contains some ancient materials. 
There, in v. 18, the yazata Haoma is entreated for warding off 4 the enmity of all 
enemies ’, among them that 4 of two-legged mairyas and two-legged heretics and 
four-legged wolves ’ ( mairyangmca bizangrangm asamaoyangmca bizangrangm 
vahrkangmca cadwara.zangrangm). If the mairya were also necessarily a 
werewolf, W. suggests, this would explain an otherwise perplexing juxtaposition 
here of men and beasts. It is possible to understand this, however, more 
straightforwardly. The wolf is a feared predator of cattle; and there was a time, 
it seems, in the Iranian Bronze Age (as reflected in the Gathas) when roving 
mairyas raided other men’s herds. It seems likely, accordingly, that a traditional 
phrase linking 4 two-legged mairyas and four-legged wolves ’ has its cfrigin in the 
second millennium b.c. (when the word mairya was still the common one for a 
fighter), being used then by pastoralists on the steppes in execration of their two 
chief enemies. In a relatively late Avestan text (Vd.5.35) heretics are named with 
mairyas as the wickedest of human beings—a priestly attitude which presum¬ 
ably led to their being inserted in the old comminatory phrase. A fixed 
association through this phrase of mairya and wolf can account for the mairya 
being regularly qualified (and so too here, by association, the heretic) as 4 two- 
legged ’, this way of distinguishing him from his old companion in villainy 
having become a standard epithet. Then by extension the mairya himself is 
sometimes termed, metaphorically, a 4 two-legged wolf’, as in the following 
Avestan phrase, where execration is pronounced on a 4 two-legged, devil¬ 
worshipping wolf’ ( vahrkam bizangram daevayasnam ), 48 while in a Pahlavi 
translation of a lost Avestan text concerning warriors (artestaran) it is said that 
4 among wolves, there is greater need to smite the two legged than the four 
legged one ’ ( andar gurgan, zanisntarlh an F do zang az an f 4 zang). A 9 

In general W.’s theory of the existence of the p.-I.-1. 4 Mannerbund ’ remains 
wholly unsubstantiated, since it rests not on acceptable evidence but on 
analogical and ill-based assumptions. Yet, remarkably, there have been scholars 

47 op. cit., p. 64. 

48 This phrase occurs in a Phi. gloss to Vd.l. 52, see F. Spiegel, Avesta .. .in Grundtexte sammt der 
Huzvaresch-Ubersetzung, /, Vienna, 1853, p. 93, 11. 18-19; B. T. Anklesaria, The Pahlavi Vendidad , 
Bombay, 1949, 174. 

49 Denkard VIII.25.1 (ed. Sanjana, Vol. XVI, pp. 8/6). Cf. Zand i Vahman Yast (ed. B. T. 
Anklesaria), VII.II. 
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who have accepted it, and who, by alluding to it as if proven, have given the 
concept a spurious reality; 50 and recently it has acquired new life through a 
book by Bruce Lincoln, Priests, warriors and cattle. 51 This had its origins, the 
author tells us, in circumstances curiously like those of W.’s own monograph, 
being likewise inspired by two other works—one W.’s, the other J. Macquet’s 
Civilizations of Black Africa 52 These suggested to L. a social study comparing 
warrior-groups among certain Nilotic tribes with the putative p.-I.-I. ‘ Manner- 
bund but then he thought he saw resemblances also between the religions of 
the peoples concerned, and so was led to a more comprehensive work on the 
basis of a proposition put forward by the Swedish scholar A. Hultkrantz, that 
‘just as there are “types of culture”... such as desert nomad and arctic 
hunting, so also there are “ types of religion ” that are intimately related to and 
in fact formed by the culture type in which they are found \ 53 

Hultkrantz in making this proposition had primitive peoples in mind; and 
observations by H. Frankfort are apposite here, in which he emphasized the 
contrast between modern ‘ primitives ’, often those who have drifted into a 
backwater, and ‘ people who are truly primitive in the sense that they are 
pristine and rich in unrealized potentialities’. 54 The proto-Indo-Iranians were 
plainly primitives of the latter sort. Frankfort also discussed the pros and cons 
of linking modern anthropological studies with those of an ancient culture, 
taking as example the case of Egypt and the very Nilotes whom L. has studied. 

‘ Cattle ’ (he wrote) ‘ played an altogether extraordinary part in the conscious¬ 
ness of the [ancient] Egyptians.... Some modern Africans, related to the 
ancient Nilotes, display a similar attitude towards cattle; and these living 
adherents to a point of view so utterly alien to us open our eyes to possibilities 
which our own experience could never have suggested \ 55 ‘ This enormous 
increase in possibility of explanation is the main value of introducing anthropo¬ 
logical material. Its danger lies in the temptation to force analogies and to forget 
that each culture is an integrated whole ’. 56 L. was evidently conscious of this 
danger and proposed to conduct his own comparison of an ancient and a 
modern people with careful rigour, projecting first a study of the Dinka, Nuer 
and Masai tribes, then one of the proto-Indo-Iranians, and only finally 
comparing the two; 57 but he demonstrably succumbs again and again to the 
temptation to shape his analysis of one society so that it will correspond with his 
findings about the other. 

For the first section, on the Nilotic tribes, L. depends on anthropological 
field-studies published over the past seventy years. 58 The present writer has not 
read these, and in what follows relies almost entirely on L.’s presentation of the 
evidence. Cattle, he makes clear, are of unique importance to the tribes in 

50 Notably G. Dumezil, who welcomed W.’s study as supporting his own controversial theory of 
a tripartite social division among all I.-E. peoples from proto-Indo-European times, and who 
dedicated to him his own Aspects de la fonction guerriere chez les Indo-Europeens (Paris, 1956); 
G. Widengren, who has regularly alluded to the ‘ Mannerbund ’ in his numerous works on Iranian 
religion and culture; and more recently G. Gnoli, Zoroaster's time and homeland , 181, 186, 190, 
196-7, 228; De Zoroastre a Mani, Paris, 1985, 28. 

51 University of California Press, 1981. 

52 Oxford, 1972. 

53 This is L.’s summary (op. cit., p. 10) of A. Hultkrantz’s hypothesis, expounded by Hultkrantz 
himself in ‘ An ecological approach to religion ’, Ethnos , 31, 1966, 131-50, and ‘ Ecology of religion: 
its scope and methodology ’, Review of Ethnology , 4, 1974, 1-12. 

54 Kingship and the gods: a study of ancient Near Eastern religion as the integration of society and 
nature , Chicago, 1948, 163. 

55 loc. cit. 

56 op. cit., p. 382 n. 

57 Priests , warriors and cattle , 10-11. 

58 His notes are in general rich in bibliographical data; and on p. 13, nn. 1, 2 and 4, he gives 
references to the main studies of the three tribes concerned. 
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question, economically, socially and sentimentally; and 4 just as the social idiom 
is an idiom of cattle, the religious idiom is one of cattle also \ 59 In the mythology 
the act of creation begins, effectively, with the divine bestowing of cattle on men. 
This act is attributed to a high god, differently named among each of the three 
tribes, whom L. terms the ‘celestial sovereign’. 60 This designation does not 
approximate to any used by the tribes themselves, who do not have kings; and 
L. appears to have chosen it so that the concept of this being could more easily 
be brought into line with ideas about high gods of the p.-I.-I. pantheon. The 
Nilotes believe that their high god ‘established the world order, which he 
preserves and watches over in the present’, being still readily accessible to 
men through prayer and sacrifice. 61 The other gods, ‘ who often fulfill more 
specialized functions ’ are ‘ sometimes seen as his children ’. 62 The Masai have a 
myth that the high god bestowed cattle on their eponymous ancestor, hence they 
claim all cattle as theirs by right, and (it seems) justify their raids on Bantu 
herds. The Nuer and Dinka likewise have creation-myths concerned with cattle, 
which sanction their raiding or stealing of each other’s beasts. 63 It is evident that 
cattle-raiding is much enjoyed by these tribesmen, providing tension and 
excitement, and opportunities to gain glory and wealth. ‘ Among the Nuer at 
least, the conduct of war is not watched over by the celestial sovereign but by a 
lesser set of deities, the Spirits of the Air. These are particularly martial, 
bellicose spirits who inspire prophets, and it is these prophets who most often 
organize and direct raids.’ 64 While possessed by the Spirits of the Air a prophet 
‘ may be ordered to collect warriors and prepare for battle.... If successful, 
these prophets could acquire a large following \ 65 

It would thus appear that the ‘ prophets ’ fulfil a role taken in other 
belligerent societies by warrior-chiefs. The Nilotic tribes themselves are both a 
warlike and a pastoral people; and, like pastoral peoples generally, they have a 
simple social structure, with, essentially, two divisions, priests and other men. 
This fact is never clearly stated, however, by L., who has in mind a comparison 
with a supposedly tripartite society with a professional warrior class. 
Influenced, it would seem, by this preconception, he regularly characterizes the 
Nilotic tribesmen as ‘ warriors ’, only once (in a special context) referring to 
them as ‘warriors or commoners’. 66 By this choice of term he conveys an 
impression of two dominant social groups, priests and warriors—a beehive, as it 
were, without any worker-bees (apart from women, who do the milking). This 
mild misrepresentation is probably unintentional, for it is clear that L., as a 
desk-scholar, has little idea of the labour and skills involved in animal 
husbandry, hence his remarkable statement that ‘ given the practice of cattle 
keeping... two features seem to follow almost automatically, namely, cattle 
raiding and cattle sacrifice. The first is born of the natural desire to increase 
one’s own stock of the most prized and valuable commodity.’ 67 This is 
equivalent to saying that the cattle-farmer almost automatically becomes a 
cattle-thief, the cattle-rancher a cattle-rustler. The pastoralist in fact looks 
primarily to nature to increase his flocks and herds, while he himself tends them, 
and seeks to provide good grazing and water, and peaceful, safe conditions in 

59 op. cit., p. 16. 

60 ibid., pp. 16 ff., p. 19. 

61 ibid., p. 17. 

62 ibid., p. 19. 

63 ibid., pp. 20-2. 

64 ibid., pp. 30-1. 

65 ibid., p. 39. 

66 ibid., p. 42. 

67 ibid., p. 173. 
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which they can thrive and reproduce. Even in the past, before colonial powers 
tried to end cattle-raiding, the Nilotic tribesmen must have spent much more 
time with their own herds, in pasture-ground and cattle-camp, than on the 
occasional exciting business of raiding. By custom they talk endlessly about 
their cattle, knowing each beast by name. They decorate, parade and lovingly 
care for them, and the Dinka glory in calling themselves ‘ lords of men ’ but 
‘ slaves of cattle \ 68 If a definition is required, then these Africans are patently 
cattle-herdsmen by calling, who take pleasure and pride in fighting for one 
strictly defined end, the taking of other tribes’ cattle. They certainly do not 
constitute a class of professional warriors, living by their fighting skills; they are 
simply the men of the tribe. 

L. continues to use a tendentious terminology when he discusses what he 
calls the 4 warrior initiation (He follows W. in saying nothing about a rite for 
the sons of priests, a hereditary group among the Dinka and Masai.) ‘The 
warrior state ’ (he declares) ‘ is a special one, and it is not something a boy 
simply grows into 69 but what he describes 70 is clearly in fact a general 
initiation for all laymen’s sons, a common rite of passage from boyhood to 
manhood, whereby the candidate is made a full member of the tribe. Symboli¬ 
cally, when the ceremony is over, his father presents him with an ox and a 
spear; 71 and thereafter he takes his share both in the men’s duty of herding and 
their diversion of cattle raiding. The latter activity, though a pleasure is not, as 
L. shows, something frequently or casually undertaken. It requires the priests’ 
permission and help 72 (as well apparently as a prophet’s inspiration), and 
careful preparations. These include, for the Masai and Nuer, great meat-feasts, 
lasting sometimes for over a week, to give strength for the planned attack. 73 The 
beef for this is provided, it seems, from their own cattle, whereas the Dinka 
indulge in a comparable banquet only after a successful raid, slaughtering 
captured animals. 74 In either case ‘vast numbers’ of cattle are butchered 
without sacrificial rites; and the practice would seem to reduce very markedly 
the material gain proposed from raiding, that of an increase in the tribe’s herds. 
The custom appears, moreover, strikingly at odds with general Nilotic practice, 
for ordinarily cattle are reverently treated, and killed only sacrificially in 
offering to the gods. Otherwise, it is held, they may return to haunt their killer. 75 
Hence, though these extravagant meat-feasts are regularly indulged in ‘ as a 
normal part of raiding practice ’, the Dinka custom does not, it appears, escape 
censure as ‘ shameful ’ 76 (although by whom it is not made clear). These facts 
undoubtedly suggest the possibility that cattle-raiding, with the associated 
large-scale butchery of ordinarily much-valued animals, is not in fact an integral 
part of traditional Nilotic pastoralism, but an uncharacteristically violent and 
wasteful activity that developed incidentally—perhaps when the tribes increased 
in numbers and came into closer contact with one another, and with the Bantu. 
Herdsmen, one may suppose, who had previously used their spears chiefly 
against wild animals—notably the lion, enjoying the hunt and gaining fame by 
their prowess in it, then learnt the excitement and potential profit of turning 
them also against their fellow-men; and the sudden increase in cattle which 


68 ibid., pp. 15-16. 

69 ibid., p. 24. 

70 ibid., pp. 24-7. 

71 ibid., p. 26. 

72 ibid., pp. 39^40. 

73 ibid., p. 45. 

74 loc. cit. 

75 ibid., pp. 43-4, 31-2. 

76 ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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resulted from a successful raid may have led them to indulge then unlawfully in 
one of their chief, and ordinarily restricted, pleasures, that of eating meat. 77 If 
such an explanation approaches the truth, it is possible to regard both cattle¬ 
raiding and the meat-feasts as essentially hedonistic activities, so enjoyable that 
they were indulged in despite their being at variance with old social and religious 
codes. The fact that the literature of the Nilotic peoples is oral, with few datable 
elements in it, makes it impossible to tell when the myths were evolved that 
validate cattle-raiding. None seems to be recorded that makes the meat-feasts 
religiously acceptable. 78 

L. duly presents these facts; but he does not seem to have stared at them 
hard, or strictly within the framework of their own culture. He has always the 
existence of a putative p.-I.-I. warrior-class in mind, and the postulate of 
warrior-activity as an essential part of a pastoral society, with a corresponding 
reflexion in its religion. So he says of the meat-feasts: 4 In order to carry out their 
proper, sacred function of procuring cattle in raids, the warriors must first 
indulge in the sacrilegious eating of meat ’, because it is 4 necessary to their 
success and thus to the tribe’s survival’. 79 A tribe’s survival does not appear, 
however, to be dependent on raiding, nor does this explanation cover the Dinka 
custom of feasting after a raid is successfully over. 

The proper killing of cattle, that is devoutly in sacrifice, L. holds to be of the 
highest importance, indeed 4 the central religious act ’. 80 Sacrifice takes place 4 on 
any number of occasions ’, 81 the offering being always theoretically of a bovine; 
but in practice substitutes are often made, from cucumbers to goats and sheep. 

‘ Even when a man tosses a pinch of tobacco into the air, he will say “ I offer you 
this ox ” ’; 82 but cattle themselves are always used for major sacrifices. L. lists 
the various layers of significance attributed by anthropologists to sacrifice in 
Nilotic society, and then formulates what he himself considers its most 
important aspect: ‘ In the beginning god gave man cattle and in sacrifice man 
returned those cattle to god. But just as god’s gift necessitates a return, so does 
man’s gift necessitate further reciprocation: god is expected to supply more 
cattle \ 83 This is what he calls the 4 sacred cattle cycle ’ schematized as follows: 
{a) the celestial sovereign gives cattle to his people; (b) the cattle are stolen by 
a traditional enemy; (c) the 4 warriors ’ recover them by raiding; (d) the priests 
sacrifice them to the celestial sovereign, who (a) again bestows them on his 
people. 84 Two points make one doubt whether the tribesmen themselves really 
see matters as shaped like this. One is that by no means all sacrifices are made 
from captured beasts. Most are from the tribe’s own animals, dedicated 
sometimes long before they are in fact offered up. 85 The other is that it is one 
thing to have a myth telling of an original divine gift of cattle, quite another to 
believe that increase of cattle in the everyday world is due to an immediate 
divine response to sacrifice, when it is plain that it regularly comes about in the 
natural way. Sacrifice is much more likely to be thought to secure less direct 
benefits, such as abundant rain, or freedom from sickness among the cattle, or 

77 ‘Although meat is much desired, no cattle are [otherwise] killed for their meat alone’ 
(ibid., p. 43). 

78 A ‘ giant meat feast ’ also, among the Nuer and Masai, follows some weeks after the youths’ 
initiation ceremony (ibid., p. 27); but this can be seen as strengthening them for their part in raiding 
generally. 

79 ibid., p. 46. 

80 ibid., p. 32. 

81 loc. cit. 

82 ibid., p. 31. 

83 ibid., p. 33. 

84 Diagram, ibid., p. 35. 

85 ibid., p. 31. 
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good luck in war. L., however, elaborates what appears an essentially unrealistic 
scheme by postulating two other, subordinate cycles. One, giving significance to 
the work of priests, omits elements (b) and (c); the other, a ‘ warrior cattle cycle ’ 
leaves out the religious elements, and pictures a simple rotation of theft and 
raid: (a) tribe possesses cattle; ( b ) enemy steals cattle; (c) warriors recover cattle 
in raid, thus returning to (a ): 86 ‘ It will be noted ’, L. observes, ‘ that the warrior- 
cycle has no point of contact with the priestly cycle ’; 87 but since, as he has 
himself established, the priests must give permission for a ‘ warrior ’ raid, and 
‘ warriors ’ regularly provide animals for sacrifice from their own herds, 88 this 
observation simply serves to bring out the artificiality of these cycles. The two 
lesser ones seem in fact to have been constructed largely to support L.’s view 
that among the Nilotic tribes the priests and ‘ warriors ’ form two conflicting 
groups, with ‘differing myths, differing rituals, differing deities, differing 
pursuits ’, 89 the priests being in the main dominant. (Evidence for this last 
supposition comes chiefly from a hymn composed by priests themselves. 90 ) This 
view seems unduly extreme. In fact L.’s exposition suggests rather a normal 
symbiosis of priests and laymen, the two groups being distinct but inter¬ 
dependent; harbouring indeed a measure of rivalry, and at times struggling with 
each other for power, each on occasion asserting its own superiority; but very 
much members of one society, with a common religion and culture, and 
basically common aims. The suspicion suggests itself, therefore, that in making 
his sharp dichotomy L. was influenced by W.’s theory that the hypothetical 
p.-I.-I. ‘ Mannerbiinde ’ had their own distinctive ‘ warrior ’ religion and rites. 

L.’s analysis of certain aspects of Nilotic society and culture thus appears to 
suffer from both preconceptions and a tendency to theorize against the facts; 
but he has succeeded in bringing out the importance which cattle have for these 
tribesmen, and in describing a pastoral society with a warlike element that has 
been (apparently) only partly reconciled with its own cultural tradition. This 
society is, inevitably, to be fully understood solely in terms of its own history 
and setting, and so (like any other) can be drawn on for comparative purposes 
only with caution. 

L. then turns to the proto-Indo-Iranians, to whom he devotes the larger part 
of his book—partly because of the complexity of the ancient sources, partly 
because this is an area of his own specialization, in which (as a comparative 
mythologist) he has published original research. He states, again with admirable 
strictness, the method by which he proposes to use Vedic and Avestan texts for 
reconstructing p.-I.-I. religion and culture, i.e. ‘ one-to-one pairings of items 
found in both India and Iran ’. 91 A major difficulty for adhering to this is that 
the Indian material is so much more abundant that it is hard not to succumb at 
times to the temptation to rely on it alone. L. further explains that ‘ demonstra¬ 
tion that the feature exists in other Indo-European groups will indicate that it 
was present [in]... the proto-Indo-European period ’, 92 and so (he supposes) in 
the p.-I.-I. one also. On this dubious assumption—for it cannot safely be held 
that all p.-I.-E. elements survived uniformly in all the daughter cultures—he 
digresses at times at length on reconstructed p.-I.-E. myths rather than 
concentrating on the actual Indo-Iranian data, even though their abundance 


86 Diagrams, ibid., pp. 37, 38. 

87 ibid., p. 38. 

88 Priests presumably also own cattle, since they are the basis of wealth; but L. 
little about the priests. 

89 on. cit.. d. 39. 
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presents him with problems for selection. The 4 organizing focus ’ he has chosen, 
he states, is 4 a major, perhaps even a crucial feature of Indo-Iranian religion— 
the role of cattle 93 but in the main he seems to have taken his findings in the 
simpler Nilotic field and sought correspondences for them in the complex Indo- 
Iranian one. 

He begins accordingly with a search for a high god, and settles for the 
*asuras *Mitra and *Varuna as joint 4 celestial sovereigns ’, worshipped chiefly, 
he suggests, by priests. 94 In seeking to provide further material to support W.’s 
hypothetical distinction between priestly and warrior cults he revives the old 
error of attributing to the p.-I.-I. period an opposition between *asuras and 
*daivas or 4 warrior gods ’, with the latter led by great Indra. 95 In fact in the 
Vedic pantheon the gods concerned co-exist amicably and are worshipped 
together; and it is only in late RV hymns that the word asura suffers a semantic 
change and becomes used for maleficent beings (without this affecting the status 
of any of the gods themselves). This is, on L.’s own admission, an 4 India- 
specific transformation ’, 96 and so without evidential value for the p.-I.-I. 
period. As for the *daivas , it is quite possible that in pastoral times Indra himself 
was not the strikingly bellicose divinity of the existing traditions, but rather a 
celestial hero, 97 honoured indeed among the *maryas , but not yet a being whose 
chief delight was in war. 

To the *daivas as warrior-gods L. adds a hypothetical p.-I.-I. group seen by 
him as similar to the martial Spirits of the Air of the Nuer, their existence being 
deduced from that of the Vedic Maruts and Avestan Fravasis. 98 The supposed 
identification of these two sets of Indo-Iranian divinities was touched on by W., 
as supporting the concept of the Maruts as spirits of the warrior dead, and it has 
since been developed by Dumezil; 99 but despite this measure of scholarly 
agreement the equation remains a classic example of what can be achieved by 
ignoring essential differences and stressing superficial likenesses. The Avestan 
Fravasis are undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and as such are of enormous 
importance in the Zoroastrian cult. The Maruts have no such importance in 
Brahmanic observance, in which it is the Pitaras who are the counterparts of the 
Fravasis. As spirits of the ancestral dead they and the Fravasis are counted in 
their thousands and tens of thousands, whereas the Maruts form a small 
restricted band, numbered thrice seven or thrice sixty. The Fravasis are invoked 
not only collectively but also individually (as the fravasi of a named person). 100 
The Maruts are referred to only in the plural, as a band of youthful brothers, all 
of one age, playful as children or calves, and noisily exuberant 101 —character¬ 
istics singularly inappropriate for spirits of the dead, but admirably apt for 
those of unruly winds. They are further said to be all of one birthplace and 
abode, whereas each of the Fravasis is attached to her 102 own former dwelling, 
returning there annually to receive her descendents’ offerings, which she 

93 ibid., p. 51. 

94 ibid., pp. 53 ff. 

95 ibid., pp. 51-2. 

96 ibid., p. 51, n. 7. 

97 cf. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda , 2nd ed., Stuttgart and Berlin, 1917, repr. 1970, 132; 
E. Benveniste and L. Renou, Vrtra et Vrdragna, Paris, 1934, 168 ff. 

98 op. cit., pp. 96, 129-30. 

99 ‘ Visnu et les Marut a travers la reforme zoroastrienne ’, JA , 1953, 18-24. 

100 e.g. >7.13.101-44. 

101 See, e.g., A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic reader , Oxford, 1917, repr. 1951, 21-30. 

102 Grammatically fravasi is feminine, but whether this means that the spirits were regarded as 
female is not certain, cf. W. W. Malandra, An introduction to Ancient Iranian religion , University of 
Minnesota Press, 1983, 103. A tentative identification of winged female figures in spandrels at Taq-i 
Bustan (illustrated by E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien , Berlin, 1920, pi. XXXVII b) as fravasis can 
hardly be used as evidence. 
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requites with her help and protection. 103 This, the aiding of their own families, is 
the essential and distinctive activity of the Fravasis. They bestow on .them 
4 herds of cattle and of men ’ (gausca va6wa vlrangmca ); 104 and at the beginning 
of each rainy season, 4 when waters flow out... from the sea Vourukasa ... they 
go forward, the mighty Fravasis... many hundreds, many many thousands, 
... desiring water, each for her own family.... They fight in battles, each *for 

her own place and abode, where she had a place and abode to inhabit_Then 

those of them that conquer drive off the water, each to her own family ’ (yat apd 
uzbardnte ... zrayarjhat haca vouru.kasat .. .frasusanti uyra .. .fravasayo 
paoiris pouru.sata paoirls pouru.hazaijra ... apam aesamna havai kacit 
nafai ... ta yuiSyeinti pasanahu have asahi soiOraeca yada asd maeOanamca 
aiwisitae dahara ... aat yasca aijh&m nivanante ta apam parazanti havai kacit 
nafai). 105 This individual, in fact rival, activity is wholly different from the 
characteristic beneficent one of the Maruts, which is, acting in concert, to bring 
rain impartially to all the world. Yet rain-bringing has been made one of the 
grounds for identifying the two groups, 106 another being simply that they are 
groups (this despite the enormous discrepancy in their numbers). A third, and 
certainly no stronger, argument is that both are presented as martial beings, 
equipped with bright armour and weapons. 107 But no p.-I.-I. divinity could have 
been conceived, with such trappings, not then known to their worshippers. 
During the course of the second millennium, as the Bronze Age developed 
among them, and their societies grew more turbulent, the Indo-Aryans and 
Iranians appear to have militarized many of their gods, the priest-poets 
assigning to them gleaming weapons and swift chariots, and invoking them for 
success in war. Numerous verses in the hymn to the Fravasis celebrate them 
accordingly as mighty and victorious, able to give help in battle; 108 but it is 
noticeable that, unlike the Maruts, they are not hailed as chariot-riders. The 
poets’ imagination presumably boggled at the idea of many thousands of 
chariots, and it was only when riding superseded chariotry in war that the 
Fravasis were given steeds, i.e. hardly before the ninth century b.c. at the 
earliest. 109 (Some of the divine beings came in due course to be assigned four- 
horse chariots; 110 the oldest known instances of such vehicles are from the eighth 
eentury. 11 !) The martial equipment of the Fravasis and Maruts is thus wholly 
irrelevant to the p.-I.-I. period, and to a search for an original identity for these 
two essentially disparate sets of beings. 

L.’s disregard for the chronology of cultural and religious change is the more 
perplexing because he cites works on the marya/maryanni , and has an appendix 
4 On the use of archaeology in the reconstruction of Indo-Iranian religion \ 112 
This is, however, largely dismissive. The study of p.-I.-I. religion, he maintains, 
rests mainly on 4 linguistics, mythic reconstruction and so on ’, and archaeology 
can in his judgment contribute but little. That little should surely, however, be 
gratefully received. 

103 See, e.g. Yt. 13.49, 66, 67. 

104 ibid., v. 52. 

105 ibid., vv. 65-8. 

106 17.13.14,43, are also cited in this connexion (see L., op. cit., p. 130, where the more significant 
vv. 65-8 are ignored); but these appear to be relatively late verses, composed when the activities of 
the fravasis were being assimilated to those of the gods, and so included cosmic powers. It is highly 
unlikely that the beliefs reflected in them go back to the p.-I.-I. period. 

107 L., ibid., p. 129. 

108 17.13.27, 31, 33, 35, 40, 69-72. 

109 See WizldagTha T Zadspram , ed. B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1964, m.3 ( asp-barag ); cf. Greater 
Bundahisn, ed. and tr. by B. T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1956, vi.A.3. 

110 See, e.g. 17.5.13 (where a mixture of duals and plurals suggests a revision, changing a two- to 
a four-horse chariot), 120. 

111 Littauer and Crouwel, op. cit. in n. 9, p. 113. 

112 op. cit., pp. 179-84. 
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The parallels drawn by L. between the Nilotic and p.-I.-I. pantheons are 
thus hardly persuasive. On the social level he assumes the existence of a p.-I.-I. 
warrior-class. So when he comes to compare the bipartite Nilotic society (priests 
and warrior-herdsmen) with the putatively tripartite p.-I.-I. one (priests, 
warriors and herdsmen), he glides over the presumed discrepancy, saying: 4 One 
of the most striking resemblances between these societies is the clear distinction 
made in both areas between priestly and warrior classes \ 113 Almost no mention 
is made of the putative third p.-I.-I. class; and in a footnote L. states that, since 
it has left little trace in the recorded 4 mythology and religious ideology ’, he has 
been able to ignore it for the purposes of his study. 114 We thus have the paradox 
that in a work avowedly focused on the role of cattle the author is deliberately 
silent about the social group which, if it had existed as defined by him, would 
necessarily have had the most to do with these animals. Effectively, however, L. 
treats p.-I.-I. society as bipartite, which in the present writer’s opinion it was; 
and thus inadvertently establishes a genuine parallel between it and that of the 
East African tribes, as fellow-pastoralists. 

L. first discusses the priestly class, making a study of the terminology of its 
calling. 115 Here he fails to distinguish between a word for a priest by profession 
i.e. *atharvan (for which, unfortunately, he repeats the wrong interpretation of 
‘fire-priest’ 116 ), and one for a priest performing a particular function, e.g. 
*zhautar . The contexts do not serve to establish whether *usig was a term of the 
first or second category. It occurs thirty times (as usij-) in the Rigveda, and once 
(as usig-) in the Gathas ; and L. argues interestingly for the *usig's work being to 
aid men going to fight. 117 The chief priestly function, he considers reasonably, as 
among the Nilotes, was to sacrifice; and he devotes a substantial section to 
sacrifice and offerings. 118 Here he tries to give ritual reality to his postulated 
ancient opposition between 4 celestial sovereigns ’ and 4 warrior gods ’ by 
supposing that in the p.-I.-I. period the intoxicating *sauma drink was offered 
only to the latter, while 4 libations of milk or butter seem to have been 
appropriate for the celestial sovereigns ’. He offers no evidence for this, and the 
works by other scholars which he cites do not appear to support his conjec¬ 
ture. 119 On animal sacrifice he has sound remarks to make, assuming from the 
overwhelming evidence that it was standard p.-I.-I. practice. He presents a 
weakly argued case, however, for Zoroaster having condemned the sacrifice of 
cattle. He cites as evidence two wholly obscure Gathic verses, 7.32.12 and 14, 
interpreted differently by every scholar in the field; and then adduces the fact 
that cattle-sacrifice was given up by Zoroaster’s followers sooner than that of 
goats and sheep. 4 1 am thus inclined to believe ’, he remarks, 4 that the prophet’s 
prohibition applied only to the bovine species.’ 120 In fact (as established in one 
of the articles which he cites) the sacrifice of cattle was abandoned by the Parsis 
only in the tenth century a.d. (when they settled among Hindus), and by the 
Iranis only in the nineteenth century (when they gave it up out of courtesy to a 


113 ibid., p. 51. 

114 ibid., p. 51, n. 6. 

115 ibid., pp. 60-3. 

116 ibid., p. 61. For its rejection on philological grounds see S. Wikander, Feuerpriester in 
Kleinasien und Iran , Lund, 1946, 12-14. There is no reason to suppose that fire was of predominant 
cultic importance in the p.-I.-I. period. 

117 ibid., pp. 61-2. 

118 ibid., pp. 63-9. 

119 ibid., p. 64. L. clearly draws on a card index for his detailed and bibliographically useful 
notes; and not seldom his references are to works which deal indeed with what he is discussing but 
do not necessarily (though this is not indicated) support his conclusions. 

120 ibid., p. 66, n. 100. 
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Parsi who had greatly helped them). 121 The practice was thus continued, by L.’s 
own reckoning, for almost three thousand years after Zoroaster taught; and 
from this he deduces that the prophet prohibited it! 

This is, however, only a digression for L., since his concern is with p.-I.-I. 
practice. With regard to this, he emphasizes that though, as among the Nilotic 
tribes, sheep and goats were offered, the terminology of sacrifice suggests that 
here also they were regarded theoretically as mere substitutes for cattle, the ideal 
offerings. 122 L. stresses that sacrifice was regularly accompanied by a petition for 
a return gift. The things petitioned for in the RV and Yasts are numerous and 
varied, e.g. health, strength, happiness, good fortune, long life, peace and 
plenty, husbands, sons, wisdom, power, victory; but among them recurs 
(though not especially frequently) a prayer for 4 cattle and men ’ (in the ancient 
Av. idiom pasu vira ), or variants of this. L. identifies this as 4 the one specific 
request most characteristic of India and Iran ’; 123 and since priests were paid 
with cattle for performing religious rites, he sees here grounds for reconstructing 
a p.-I.-I. 4 priestly cycle ’ very much like the postulated Nilotic one, but without 
a clear validating myth. 124 

He then devotes a long section to the p.-I.-I. 4 warrior ’ class, for which he 
draws heavily on W.’s work, 125 accepting almost all of his findings, and even 
seeking to provide further arguments for some of them. 126 He makes a valuable 
contribution here to the understanding of Av. aesma , which W. had seen as a 
term for 4 a wild foray, a wild hunt like that of the Maruts \ 127 L. interprets it as 
meaning rather 4 the state of furor cultivated by the young warriors headed out 
to battle’, 128 but supports W. by pointing out that the cognate Skt. is min 
4 possessing *isma ’ is 4 used only of the Maruts, the divine models of the 
storming warriors \ 129 Both scholars were thinking of Bronze Age conditions; 
but that the Stone Age *marya had been as capable as any later ksatriya or 
arthaestar of being gripped by fury is suggested by the fact that Aesma as a force 
or spirit is personified as armed not with a Bronze Age spear but with a wooden 
club (- dru ), the most primitive of all weapons. 130 

L. himself supposes, however, that already in the p.-I.-I. period there were 
4 highly specialized warrior bands V 31 whose main occupation, cattle-raiding, 
was made respectable by a myth which he reconstructs from various I.-E. 
traditions. This myth, he considers, 4 established that raiding was no theft at all 
but was fully justified repossession of one’s own property. Warring with 
aborigines for cattle was a noble activity’. 132 Here not only are the circum¬ 
stances of the Bronze Age Aryan invasion of India projected back to neolithic 
times on the steppes, but the fact is suppressed that whereas in the Vedic hymns 

121 See M. Boyce, ‘ Atas-zdhr and Ab-zdhr ’, JRAS, 1966, 100 ff., especially pp. 103 with n. 5, 106; 
and cf. 4 BTbl Shahrbanu and the Lady of Pars ’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 42-3. 

122 op. cit., p. 65. 

123 ibid., p. 68. 

124 ibid., pp. 49 ff., with diagram, p. 69. 

125 ibid., pp. 96—133. 

126 e.g. for the werewolf hypothesis he offers, pp. 125, 126 n. 100, a new and wholly unacceptable 
translation of Y.9.18 (cf. above, p. 515) as ‘ the enmity of all enemies... of the young warriors 
[Mairya-] who have two paws and of heretics, of wolves who have two paws and who have four 
paws and he takes literally, p. 125, the evidently metaphorical use of vrka- in RV 2.23.7. 

127 Mannerbund, 60. 

128 op. cit., p. 62. 

129 ibid., p. 127. For further literature on aesma see Gnoli, Zoroaster's time and homeland , 244 (to 
p. 185). 

130 L. assumes (ibid., p. 128) that the capacity to be seized by such fury, to go berserkr , was 
necessarily the result of some years of professional training; but the Icelandic sagas alone disprove 
this. 

131 ibid., pp. 122 ff. 

132 ibid., p. 132. 
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cattle-raiding is alluded to as something to be enjoyed and indulged in, in the 
Avesta it is abhorred as wicked. No objective study of the two traditions can 
yield the conclusion that they derive from a common p.-I.-I. one in which the 
cattle-raid was a socially necessary and mythically validated activity. Yet this is 
how L. has understood cattle-raiding among the Nilotes, and how he needs to 
understand it among the proto-Indo-Iranians if he is to draw a satisfactory 
comparison in this important respect. So he concentrates on the Indo-Aryans, 
observing: 4 Literally scores of times in the Rg Veda, cattle are referred to as 
prize booty.... The importance of winning cattle is reflected in the frequently 
used term for 44 battle ”, Skt. gavisti -, which literally means 44 desire for 
cattle ’V 133 He then adds: 4 In Iran the cattle raid was no less important, though 
the textual evidence is not as rich. There are clear examples, however, as in 
Vd. 13.45, where it is said that the dog driving in cattle does just as the warriors 
do, or Yt. 10.85-86, where the cow being carried off by opposing warriors calls 
out to Mi0ra to bring her home.’ 134 Of these two passages the Vendidad one is 
cryptic and obscure, 135 while the verses from the Mihr Yast are plainly Gathic in 
inspiration and wording, and present the cow being driven off 4 to the abode of 
the Lie ’ drujo vaesmanda. They attest the existence of cattle-raiding, but there is 
nothing remotely approving of it in them. 

There is no way of presenting the testimony of the Gathas themselves that 
can make this fit with L.’s cattle-raiding theory, so he simply ignores them in 
this connexion. Only later does he draw on one Gatha, Yasna 29, to support a 
quite different theory, that of hostility between priests and warriors—a theory 
which seems quite as artificial and unconvincing when applied to p.-I.-I. society 
as when applied to the Nilotic one. In T.29 (widely regarded as the most 
profound and difficult of all the Gathas) the Soul of the Cow, G5us Urvan, and 
that of the cow in calf (gaus azya) lament to the divine beings over their 
helplessness and suffering at the hands of the wicked. Metaphor and simile, 
spiritual longing and earthly pain, intertwine and blend in the noble, archaic 
verses; and L. appears right in assuming an immediate reality underlying the 
prophet’s words, namely, that of the cattle-raid 136 —one of the cruellest of 
disasters for a pastoral people. He thus makes a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of the ancient text, analysing a set of words which appear in it as 
recurring references to raiding practices: 

Aesma ... is the technical term for the state of furor that the warriors 
cultivated for battle. Hazah is formed from the Avestan verb Jhaz 4 to 
seize ’ and is always used in the context of forcible seizure.... Rama (or 
rama-) occurs only two other times in the Avesta, but in both of these it is 
directly associated with aesma- and with those who are hostile to 
cattle.... Daras is a hapax legomenon but is etymologically related to 

English 4 dare ’-Finally, the ox complains of tavis, which ... comes from 

a verbal root meaning 4 to swell ’, and seems to denote the warrior’s swelling 
with energy after having eaten heartily and drunk of intoxicating brews. 137 

To the present writer it appears from Zoroaster’s words in this and other of 
his gathas that he experienced the fierce assault by professional fighting men— 
4 non-herdsmen’—on traditional pastoral society, the unity of ‘cattle and 
men ’, as something not only wickedly cruel and destructive but also new, an 
attack on established order; but this L. cannot even consider, because of his 

133 ibid., p. 101. 

134 ibid., p. 131. 

135 cf. Bartholomae, Air.Wb., 84, s.v. aipi.jatay-. 

136 op. cit., p. 149. 

137 ibid., pp. 149 f. 
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theory of cattle-raiding as an approved activity from p.-I.-I. times. Instead he 
links Y. 29 with the Ramayana story of King Visvamitra’s attempts to gain 
possession of the magic wish-cow of the priest Vasistha, 138 on the grounds that 
the two texts alike ‘contrast the power of the priest and the power of the 
warrior ’, both of whom 4 fight over the possession of cattle ‘ Both ... had 
legitimate claims to the possession of cattle, warriors because they procured the 
animals in raids and priests because the animals are important for sacrifice \ 139 
This explains, he claims, 4 Zarathustra’s numerous denunciations of the war¬ 
riors’ aggression against his [sic] cattle and ... the hymns of the Atharva Veda 
cursing the warrior who dares to steal or eat the priests’ cow.’ 140 This 
inadequate, indeed bathetic interpretation of 7.29 was advanced by L. in an 
earlier publication, 141 and has already been rejected by other scholars. 142 It does 
not even bear scrutiny on his own terms, for Indo-Iranian priests were clearly 
not alien aborigines, to be 4 nobly ’ raided; and Zoroaster, far from champion¬ 
ing a general priestly cause, bitterly denounces those priests who were 
apparently ready (like the Vedic Brahmans) to serve the lawless warriors—that 
is, karapans (generally held to be ordinary ritual-priests of his day) and the usig 
who, if L. is right, sought actively to aid the chariot-riders to make successful 
forays. 

The Gathas , utterances of a prophet who founded one of the world’s great 
religions, cannot be treated on the same level as the more traditional Vedas and 
Yasts. Yet they are closely related to those texts, and with them they testify to 
the richness of the p.-I.-I. culture which provided the seedbed for Zoroaster’s 
thought. This truly 4 primitive ’ culture appears much more varied and vigorous 
than the living Nilotic one; and though L.’s comparison of the two brings out 
certain common elements well (namely, the religious as well as the practical 
importance of cattle, the closeness of the community of cattle and men, and the 
ferocity of the cattle-raid), yet on the whole it yields little in the way of 
substantial new results. 143 As with Wikander in his earlier work, the theory with 
which L. embarked on his study has not been adequately tested against the data. 
Instead the data have been selected and manipulated to support the theory, and 
interesting and important distinctions and realities have thereby become 
obscured. Yet the book is already being cited, together with Wikander’s, as 
providing solid support for the hypothesis of a tripartite division of p.-I.-I. 
society, with all the implications which that has for the chronology of social 
change among the Iranians and Indo-Aryans, and for the dating of the Gathas 
and ancient sections of the Yasts. This ready acceptance of Dr. Lincoln’s 
findings is probably due partly to his established reputation for insights and 
learning, partly to the complexity of this particular study, which with its 
diversity of materials drawn from different areas and disciplines is not one 
whose apparently well-supported conclusions can be rapidly assessed. 

138 op. cit., pp. 143-8. 

139 ibid., p. 151. 

140 ibid., p. 154. 

141 ‘The myth of the Bovine’s Lament’, Journal of Indo-European Studies , 3, 1975, 337-62. 

142 G. Dumezil, Les dieux souverains des Indo-Europeens, Paris, 1977, p. 127, n. 1; G. Gnoli, 
Zoroaster’s time and homeland, 243 (to p. 181); H. P. Schmidt, Form and meaning of Yasna 33, 
American Oriental Society, Essay no. 10, New Haven, 1985, 18. 

143 As L. himself points out, Priests, warriors and cattle, 8, with nn. 38-^40, parallels on the social 
plane between the Indo-Iranians and modern cattle-keeping African tribes have previously been 
briefly drawn by a number of scholars, both archaeologists and Iranists. 
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MARY BOYCE 

THE LADY AND THE SCRIB_E; SOME FURTHER 
REFLECTIONS ON ANAHIT AND TIR 

There seems general agreement among students of Zoroastrianism — 
the evidence being indeed very strong — that in Western Iran veneration 
of the spirit of the planet Mercury, under the Old Persian name of Tlri, 
became influenced by the Elamite-Babylonian worship of Nabu, a great 
god, and himself lord of Mercury. Mercury is not a conspicuous planet, 
and is unlikely to have been greatly regarded by the ancient Iranians, 
who would not have identified its two diurnal appearances as those of 
one celestial body. Nevertheless, Tlri, like Nabu, came to be venerated 
as a great god, and his feast was eventually one of the very few to be 
kept also by the Persians’ non-Iranian subjects. There is moreover a 
clinching piece of evidence in that Nabu was worshipped as the divine 
Scribe, patron of writing, an art alien to the Iranians and little respected 
by their priests; and Tlri too came to be invoked as patron of scribes, 
which could not possibly be part of his original Iranian conception 1 . 

It is further generally accepted (since the textual and liturgical evidence 
is incontrovertible) that Tlri, thus aggrandised, was in due course 
identified with Zoroastrian Tistrya, yazata of the star Sirius; and that in 
spite of the problems which this created on the astronomic plane, a link 
between the two in worship became an established fact 2 . The day named 
for Tistrya in Yasna 16 was renamed in general usage for Tiri/Tir; but 
all religious services solemnized on that day, and throughout the month 
of TTr, contain the Avestan invocation of Tistrya, while the festival 
widely celebrated as ITragan is known locally among Zoroastrians as the 
Jasn-e Tir-o Testar. Since both Nabu (and hence Nabu-Tiri) and 
Tistrya were thought of as rainbringers, the worship of Tistrya-Tiri could 
be harmoniously conducted through this great annual rain-festival, and 
through seasonal supplications for rain. 


1 On the identification see most recently Gh. Gnoli, “Politique religieuse et conception 
de la royaute sous les Achemenides”, in: Commemoration Cyrus II (Acta Iranica 2), 1974, 
132-135; W. Eilers, “Sinn und Herkunft der Planetennamen”, in: Sb. d. Bayerischen 
Akademie d . Wissenschaften, 1975, Nr, 5, Miinchen 1976, 43-44; M. Boyce, A History of 
Zoroastrianism, Hb. d. Orientalistik I.viii.l.2.2A, Vol. II, 1982, 31-33. 

2 See Boyce, op. cit ., 204-206. 
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The identification nevertheless brought strange elements into Zoroa¬ 
strianism: worship of a planetary divinity, although the errant planets 
(other than sun and moon) are not honoured in the A vesta; veneration 
of a great divinity by a name unknown in the A vesta; respect for a 
patron-god of the long-despised and alien art of writing. These trouble¬ 
some anomalies make it likely that the association of Tiri with Tistrya 
was not made without some opposition among the Zoroastrian ortho¬ 
dox; and that it could only have been carried through with strong 
support. The only support powerful enough to have constrained the 
whole Zoroastrian community, in east as well as west, was that of the 
Achaemenian Great King; and the Achaemenian period is the likely 
time for the identification to have been made, with the Persians, having 
embraced Zoroastrianism, reluctant to give up their own by then 
beloved worship of Tiri. 

The case thus seems established for this triple association of divinities: 
Nabu-TIri-Tistrya; and there is strong evidence for a parallel triple 
association of Ishtar, the Lady of Venus (like Nabu, worshipped in 
Elam and Babylon, and indeed far and wide), *Anahiti, the Old Persian 
spirit of the planet Venus, and the Avestan river-goddess ArsdvT Sura 
Anahita. Matters here, however, are more complex, and remain stub¬ 
bornly controversial. The main reason for this lies with the names of the 
Iranian divinities concerned. Whereas Tiri and Tistrya, despite their 
association, keep distinct Middle Persian names, as Tir and Testar, the 
planetary and river goddesses tend to merge their identities under the 
single Middle Persian appellation Anahlt/Anahld; though the Avestan 
divinity, as yazad of waters, is distinctively named Ardvlsur in the 
Pahlavi books. Even there, in this role, she is however on occasion 
identified as Anahit, much as Tistrya is identified as Tiri, e.g. ‘Ardvlsur 
who is Anahit, father and mother of the waters’ {ardmsur T andhit , pid 
ud mad i aban) z . The ambiguities of Pahlavi make it possible, however, 
to omit the relative particle here, and to read simply ‘Ardvlsur Anahit’, 
even though this is contrary to general Pahlavi usage; and there are 
scholars who maintain that in any case Middle Persian ‘Anahit’ simply 
represents Avestan ArsdvT Sura Anahita, and that there is no need to 
postulate a syncretism with any foreign divinity. This position is taken 
generally by those who accept the theory of a trifunctional organisation 
of the Zoroastrian pantheon. Since in historic times ‘Anahit’ is a great 
yazata , she has been given prominence under this theory, and has been 

3 Greater Bundahisn , ed. and tr. by B.T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1956, III. 17. 
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categorised as a trivalent being, exercising all three functions, in that she 
bestows wisdom, martial success and fertility. This trivalency, it is held, 
attached to her already as proto-Indo-Iranian *Sarasvati 4 ; and so there 
is reluctance to accept an interpretation that attributes her diversity of 
powers to an enlargement of her concept in much later times, and 
through alien influences. 

This interpretation, though it has the attraction of a certain simplicity, 
leaves important questions unanswered. It is clearly proper for a river- 
goddess to grant fertility, and there is an ancient mantic link between 
water and wisdom; but why should such a being bestow victory in 
battle? Why, is fact, should she be, from her origins, trivalent? To 
deduce this from her threefold epithets of ‘moist, mighty, pure’ seems 
decidedly forced; nor does it help to cite evidence from her Avestan 
hymn, for this, like all other Younger Avestan texts, is plainly a 
composite work that has grown during centuries of oral transmission. 
Since 1858 it has been recognized that certain verses in it describe the 
goddess in terms of a cult statue 5 ; and these can hardly have been 
composed before the late fifth century B.C. Other verses are apparently 
borrowed from Asi, goddess of fortune, in whose yast very similar ones 
occur 6 . This borrowing presumably took place when ‘Anahit’ had come 
to enjoy enormous popularity, under royal favour; but this popularity in 
itself poses a question. Water was unquestionably of immense impor¬ 
tance to the ancient Iranians; but ‘the Waters’ are themselves wor¬ 
shipped in the Zoroastrian pantheon, and there are other, individual 
water divinities. Why should it have been Arodvl Sura Anahita who, as 
Anahit, became so strikingly dominant, overshadowing even the great 
Ahura, *Vouruna Ap^tm Napat? Further, why, after generations of 
resistance by the ancient Persians to the cult of images, as practised by 
all their Near Eastern neighbours, should an image-cult have been 
introduced into Zoroastrianism in the veneration of this particular 
divinity? The worship of a water-goddess is not one that lends itself with 

4 For Arodvi’s identification as *SarasvatI see H. Lommel, “Anahita-Sarasvati”, in: 
Asiatica, Festschrift F. Weller , Leipzig 1954, 405-413; and cf. G. Dumezil, Tarpeia , Paris 
1947, 56; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de Vlran ancien , Paris 1962, 189. W. W. 
Malandra, An introduction to ancient Iranian religion , University of Minnesota Press, 1983, 
119, appears to dismiss this widely accepted identification as ‘unconvincing’, but he gives 
no reasons, and his treatment of the question is ambiguous. 

5 See F. Windischmann, Die persische Anahita oder Anaitis ( Ab . d . koniglich Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 8), Munchen 1858, 118-119. 

6 For reasons to suppose that the borrowing was by AradvT from Asi, and not vice 
versa , see Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism I, 1975, 72-73. 
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(other than sun and moon) are not honoured in the A vesta; veneration 
of a great divinity by a name unknown in the A vesta; respect for a 
patron-god of the long-despised and alien art of writing. These trouble¬ 
some anomalies make it likely that the association of Tiri with Tistrya 
was not made without some opposition among the Zoroastrian ortho¬ 
dox; and that it could only have been carried through with strong 
support. The only support powerful enough to have constrained the 
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association, keep distinct Middle Persian names, as Tir and Testar, the 
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single Middle Persian appellation Anahlt/Anahld; though the Avestan 
divinity, as yazad of waters, is distinctively named Ardvlsur in the 
Pahlavi books. Even there, in this role, she is however on occasion 
identified as Anahit, much as Tistrya is identified as Tiri, e.g. ‘Ardvlsur 
who is Anahit, father and mother of the waters’ {ardmsur T andhit , pid 
ud mad i aban) z . The ambiguities of Pahlavi make it possible, however, 
to omit the relative particle here, and to read simply ‘Ardvlsur Anahit’, 
even though this is contrary to general Pahlavi usage; and there are 
scholars who maintain that in any case Middle Persian ‘Anahit’ simply 
represents Avestan ArsdvT Sura Anahita, and that there is no need to 
postulate a syncretism with any foreign divinity. This position is taken 
generally by those who accept the theory of a trifunctional organisation 
of the Zoroastrian pantheon. Since in historic times ‘Anahit’ is a great 
yazata , she has been given prominence under this theory, and has been 

3 Greater Bundahisn , ed. and tr. by B.T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1956, III. 17. 
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categorised as a trivalent being, exercising all three functions, in that she 
bestows wisdom, martial success and fertility. This trivalency, it is held, 
attached to her already as proto-Indo-Iranian *Sarasvati 4 ; and so there 
is reluctance to accept an interpretation that attributes her diversity of 
powers to an enlargement of her concept in much later times, and 
through alien influences. 

This interpretation, though it has the attraction of a certain simplicity, 
leaves important questions unanswered. It is clearly proper for a river- 
goddess to grant fertility, and there is an ancient mantic link between 
water and wisdom; but why should such a being bestow victory in 
battle? Why, is fact, should she be, from her origins, trivalent? To 
deduce this from her threefold epithets of ‘moist, mighty, pure’ seems 
decidedly forced; nor does it help to cite evidence from her Avestan 
hymn, for this, like all other Younger Avestan texts, is plainly a 
composite work that has grown during centuries of oral transmission. 
Since 1858 it has been recognized that certain verses in it describe the 
goddess in terms of a cult statue 5 ; and these can hardly have been 
composed before the late fifth century B.C. Other verses are apparently 
borrowed from Asi, goddess of fortune, in whose yast very similar ones 
occur 6 . This borrowing presumably took place when ‘Anahit’ had come 
to enjoy enormous popularity, under royal favour; but this popularity in 
itself poses a question. Water was unquestionably of immense impor¬ 
tance to the ancient Iranians; but ‘the Waters’ are themselves wor¬ 
shipped in the Zoroastrian pantheon, and there are other, individual 
water divinities. Why should it have been Arodvl Sura Anahita who, as 
Anahit, became so strikingly dominant, overshadowing even the great 
Ahura, *Vouruna Ap^tm Napat? Further, why, after generations of 
resistance by the ancient Persians to the cult of images, as practised by 
all their Near Eastern neighbours, should an image-cult have been 
introduced into Zoroastrianism in the veneration of this particular 
divinity? The worship of a water-goddess is not one that lends itself with 

4 For Arodvi’s identification as *SarasvatI see H. Lommel, “Anahita-Sarasvati”, in: 
Asiatica, Festschrift F. Weller , Leipzig 1954, 405-413; and cf. G. Dumezil, Tarpeia , Paris 
1947, 56; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de Vlran ancien , Paris 1962, 189. W. W. 
Malandra, An introduction to ancient Iranian religion , University of Minnesota Press, 1983, 
119, appears to dismiss this widely accepted identification as ‘unconvincing’, but he gives 
no reasons, and his treatment of the question is ambiguous. 

5 See F. Windischmann, Die persische Anahita oder Anaitis ( Ab . d . koniglich Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 8), Munchen 1858, 118-119. 

6 For reasons to suppose that the borrowing was by AradvT from Asi, and not vice 
versa , see Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism I, 1975, 72-73. 
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any particular readiness to the use of statues. Then how did Anahit 
acquire the title bartu(g), ‘Lady’, which became so much hers that it 
could be used even without her name, as an instantly recognizable cult 
epithet? In Asia Minor this title was rendered by the Greek equivalent 
Kopia 7 , and was even, it seems, lent there by ‘Anaitis’ to Artemis of 
Ephesus, from whom otherwise she was the cultic borrower 8 . No 
Avestan equivalent is used of any Zoroastrian yazata ; but ‘Lady’ was 
the regular title of great Ishtar. Finally, if ‘Anahit’ were purely a river- 
goddess, how is it that in Middle Persian her name was used for Ishtar’s 
planet, Venus (as anahTt Xabaxtari ), and that, as Nahld, it is still so used 
in Persian today? 

None of these questions can be satisfactorily answered if it is assumed 
that Old Persian Anahita, Middle Persian AnahTt, simply represents 
Arodvl Sura Anahita; but the problems they pose can all be resolved if 
the interpretation is accepted that the Iranian yazata came to be 
identified with Ishtar, and so added to her own considerable importance 
the greatness, and also the attributes (notably as goddess not only of 
love but of war) of that far-famed Semitic divinity, who was regularly 
venerated with cult-images. This interpretation, put forward over half a 
century ago 9 , has since found confirmation in the identification with 
Ishtar of the goddess Mylitta, to whom Herodotus said the Persians had 
learnt from the Assyrians and Arabians to sacrifice 10 . 

The question still remains, was there a Persian goddess who consti¬ 
tuted a bridge between the Semitic and Avestan divinities, as TIri 
did between Nabu and Tistrya? The answer would appear to be, 
inescapably, yes; for it is wholly improbable that the ancient Persians, 
worshipping the spirit of Mercury, should not also have venerated that 
of Venus, much brighter and more conspicuous in the sky. But although 
in the case of these two beings the Persian priests seem to have yielded 
to the influence of Babylon, so greatly superior in astronomic lore, they 
appear in general to have preserved their own religious tradition faith- 

7 See P. Herrmann, Ergebnisse einer Reise in Nordostlydien , Wien 1962, 59, no. 54; 
L. Robert, Rev. numismatique 18, 1976, 48, n. 107; CRAf 1978, 282. 

8 Inscr. Brit. Museum DLXXVII, see W. Ramsay, The cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, 
Oxford 1895-1897,1, 90, 150 (who pointed out the Semitic character of the title). 

9 By H. Gressmann, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft 20, 1920, 35fF., 323ff. 

10 See Stephanie Dailey, Revue d'Assyriologie 73, 1979, 177-178. On the vexed further 

question of a link between ‘Anahit’ and the Mesopotamian goddess Nana(i), much 

worshipped in Elam, see, briefly, M.L. Chaumont, Encyclopaedia Iranica 1, 1008-1009. 
Ishtar and Nana had their separate shrines and cults; but since both were worshipped as 

goddesses of Venus, it seems possible that the Persians regarded them as one, see Boyce, 

Hist. Zoroastrianism II, 30-31. 
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fully, with its characteristic forms of worship. Hence, though there are 
traces of the influence of foreign gods on Iranian ones, there is no 
evidence of the admission of such gods in their own right, and under 
their own names, to the Iranian pantheon. (The contrast is striking with 
Elam, which readily welcomed alien divinities.) One may therefore 
reasonably suppose the existence of a Persian goddess of Venus, whose 
concept was enlarged through assimilation to that of Ishtar, the Lady — 
an assimilation of which most of her Persian worshippers probably 
remained quite unaware. 

What then was the name of this Iranian divinity? From Hellenistic 
times the Greeks knew Iranian ‘AnahTt’ as Anaitis; and since an 
etymologically puzzling OP form *AnahIti had been reconstructed from 
MP AnahTt, the Greek one was explained as due to itacism for *Anaei- 
tis, with ei for OP T. Then it became established that in Middle Persian 
(and probably already in late Old Persian) the loss of a final vowel 
lengthened a preceding short T 11 , hence AnahTt could evolve regularly 
from *Anahiti, an etymologically acceptable form closely related to 
Avestan Anahita. Now it is further argued that Greek renderings of the 
final syllables of OP words are too erratic to be relied on. There are 
instances where Greek ‘i’ reproduces Persian T, e.g. a^apanaxK; for 
*azarapatis 12 , napnaaiK;, napuadiu; for *paru.siyatis (if Oppert’s 
etymology is correct 13 ); but there are others where the Greek is incon¬ 
sistent, e.g. ’Apiaxpu; beside Apkripiic; 14 , -T\q being a frequent Greek 
rendering of Persian final - a. Therefore, it is suggested, the OP name 
may in fact have been *Anahita, i.e. identical with the Avestan final 
epithet of ArsdvI. From this (which is indeed a possibility that can 
probably never be excluded) it is then argued that if there were only one 
Iranian name or epithet, presumably there was only one Iranian divinity, 
i.e. Aradvl, with no need to postulate a TIri-like intermediary between 
her and Ishtar. This further point, however, by no means follows, and 
not only for the reasons already indicated. Anahita ‘pure’ is not an 
epithet exclusive to Arodvl even within the Zoroastrian pantheon; and 

n See M. Back, Die sassanidischen Staatsinschriften {Acta Iranica 18), 1978, 70. 

12 See O. Szemerenyi, “Iranica V”, in: Monumentum H. S. Nyberg II {Acta Iranica 5), 
1975, 354-392, esp. 386, n. 279. 

13 See F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , Marburg 1895, repr. 1963, 1976, 244. 

14 See R. Schmitt, “Die Iranier-Namen in den Persai des Aischylos’\ in: Proceedings 
of the 13th International Congress of Onomastic Sciences , 1978, Warsaw 1982, 378-379. 
Cf. also R. Schmitt, “Die Iranier-Namen bei Aischylos”, in: Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil .-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichie , 337. Bd. {Veroffenllichungen der 
Iranischen Kommission, herausgegeben von Manfred Mayrhofer , Bd. 6), Wien 1978, 50-51. 
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any particular readiness to the use of statues. Then how did Anahit 
acquire the title bartu(g), ‘Lady’, which became so much hers that it 
could be used even without her name, as an instantly recognizable cult 
epithet? In Asia Minor this title was rendered by the Greek equivalent 
Kopia 7 , and was even, it seems, lent there by ‘Anaitis’ to Artemis of 
Ephesus, from whom otherwise she was the cultic borrower 8 . No 
Avestan equivalent is used of any Zoroastrian yazata ; but ‘Lady’ was 
the regular title of great Ishtar. Finally, if ‘Anahit’ were purely a river- 
goddess, how is it that in Middle Persian her name was used for Ishtar’s 
planet, Venus (as anahTt Xabaxtari ), and that, as Nahld, it is still so used 
in Persian today? 

None of these questions can be satisfactorily answered if it is assumed 
that Old Persian Anahita, Middle Persian AnahTt, simply represents 
Arodvl Sura Anahita; but the problems they pose can all be resolved if 
the interpretation is accepted that the Iranian yazata came to be 
identified with Ishtar, and so added to her own considerable importance 
the greatness, and also the attributes (notably as goddess not only of 
love but of war) of that far-famed Semitic divinity, who was regularly 
venerated with cult-images. This interpretation, put forward over half a 
century ago 9 , has since found confirmation in the identification with 
Ishtar of the goddess Mylitta, to whom Herodotus said the Persians had 
learnt from the Assyrians and Arabians to sacrifice 10 . 

The question still remains, was there a Persian goddess who consti¬ 
tuted a bridge between the Semitic and Avestan divinities, as TIri 
did between Nabu and Tistrya? The answer would appear to be, 
inescapably, yes; for it is wholly improbable that the ancient Persians, 
worshipping the spirit of Mercury, should not also have venerated that 
of Venus, much brighter and more conspicuous in the sky. But although 
in the case of these two beings the Persian priests seem to have yielded 
to the influence of Babylon, so greatly superior in astronomic lore, they 
appear in general to have preserved their own religious tradition faith- 

7 See P. Herrmann, Ergebnisse einer Reise in Nordostlydien , Wien 1962, 59, no. 54; 
L. Robert, Rev. numismatique 18, 1976, 48, n. 107; CRAf 1978, 282. 

8 Inscr. Brit. Museum DLXXVII, see W. Ramsay, The cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, 
Oxford 1895-1897,1, 90, 150 (who pointed out the Semitic character of the title). 

9 By H. Gressmann, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft 20, 1920, 35fF., 323ff. 

10 See Stephanie Dailey, Revue d'Assyriologie 73, 1979, 177-178. On the vexed further 

question of a link between ‘Anahit’ and the Mesopotamian goddess Nana(i), much 

worshipped in Elam, see, briefly, M.L. Chaumont, Encyclopaedia Iranica 1, 1008-1009. 
Ishtar and Nana had their separate shrines and cults; but since both were worshipped as 

goddesses of Venus, it seems possible that the Persians regarded them as one, see Boyce, 

Hist. Zoroastrianism II, 30-31. 
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fully, with its characteristic forms of worship. Hence, though there are 
traces of the influence of foreign gods on Iranian ones, there is no 
evidence of the admission of such gods in their own right, and under 
their own names, to the Iranian pantheon. (The contrast is striking with 
Elam, which readily welcomed alien divinities.) One may therefore 
reasonably suppose the existence of a Persian goddess of Venus, whose 
concept was enlarged through assimilation to that of Ishtar, the Lady — 
an assimilation of which most of her Persian worshippers probably 
remained quite unaware. 

What then was the name of this Iranian divinity? From Hellenistic 
times the Greeks knew Iranian ‘AnahTt’ as Anaitis; and since an 
etymologically puzzling OP form *AnahIti had been reconstructed from 
MP AnahTt, the Greek one was explained as due to itacism for *Anaei- 
tis, with ei for OP T. Then it became established that in Middle Persian 
(and probably already in late Old Persian) the loss of a final vowel 
lengthened a preceding short T 11 , hence AnahTt could evolve regularly 
from *Anahiti, an etymologically acceptable form closely related to 
Avestan Anahita. Now it is further argued that Greek renderings of the 
final syllables of OP words are too erratic to be relied on. There are 
instances where Greek ‘i’ reproduces Persian T, e.g. a^apanaxK; for 
*azarapatis 12 , napnaaiK;, napuadiu; for *paru.siyatis (if Oppert’s 
etymology is correct 13 ); but there are others where the Greek is incon¬ 
sistent, e.g. ’Apiaxpu; beside Apkripiic; 14 , -T\q being a frequent Greek 
rendering of Persian final - a. Therefore, it is suggested, the OP name 
may in fact have been *Anahita, i.e. identical with the Avestan final 
epithet of ArsdvI. From this (which is indeed a possibility that can 
probably never be excluded) it is then argued that if there were only one 
Iranian name or epithet, presumably there was only one Iranian divinity, 
i.e. Aradvl, with no need to postulate a TIri-like intermediary between 
her and Ishtar. This further point, however, by no means follows, and 
not only for the reasons already indicated. Anahita ‘pure’ is not an 
epithet exclusive to Arodvl even within the Zoroastrian pantheon; and 

n See M. Back, Die sassanidischen Staatsinschriften {Acta Iranica 18), 1978, 70. 

12 See O. Szemerenyi, “Iranica V”, in: Monumentum H. S. Nyberg II {Acta Iranica 5), 
1975, 354-392, esp. 386, n. 279. 

13 See F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , Marburg 1895, repr. 1963, 1976, 244. 

14 See R. Schmitt, “Die Iranier-Namen in den Persai des Aischylos’\ in: Proceedings 
of the 13th International Congress of Onomastic Sciences , 1978, Warsaw 1982, 378-379. 
Cf. also R. Schmitt, “Die Iranier-Namen bei Aischylos”, in: Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil .-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichie , 337. Bd. {Veroffenllichungen der 
Iranischen Kommission, herausgegeben von Manfred Mayrhofer , Bd. 6), Wien 1978, 50-51. 
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this being so, there is no reason to suppose that this same adjective was 
not freely used of divinities by the ancient Persians also, coming to 
be applied by them in particular, substantivised as the ‘Pure One’, to 
the spirit of the clearly shining planet, for whom it forms a highly 
appropriate name. If the ancient Persian goddess of Venus were thus 
called * Anahita, this would plainly have created a very easy bridge to 
her identification with the Avestan AradvT Sura Anahita; and it would 
explain what is otherwise yet another problem, why the river-goddess 
should have come to be generally known, not by her first, distinctive 
epithet, Aradvi, exclusive to her, but by her third one, which she shared 
with other divinities. This problem is of course also explained if, on the 
basis of the consistent Greek form, one assumes a slightly variant OP 
*Anahiti. The evidential force of the loss of the distinctive ‘ArodvF tends 
to be obscured by the fairly general practice of referring, for brevity’s 
sake, to the Avestan yazata herself simply as ‘Anahita’, a usage for 
which there is no textual support. 

The assumption of a triad, Ishtar-*Anahiti(-a)-AradvT Sura Anahita, 
offers a perfect and therefore satisfying parallel to that of Nabu-TTri- 
Tistrya; and it elucidates a whole series of otherwise perplexing problems, 
providing a unity of explanation for complex phenomena. Moreover, for 
these two sets of identifications, place, time, motive and means are all 
comprehensible: the place, Persia; the time, the pre-Achaemenian and 
Achaemenian periods; motive, the Persians’ desire, as Zoroastrians, to 
continue the non-Zoroastrian worship of two great and popular divini¬ 
ties; means, the immense power of the Persian Great King. Thereafter, 
the complex divinity ‘Anahit’ had a dominant part in Zoroastrianism: 
Lady of waters. Lady of Venus, patron-goddess of kings, giver of victory 
in battle and boons to the needy; and her worship became so widespread 
and deeply-rooted in Western Iran that she is the only Zoroastrian 
yazata still to be venerated there by Muslim and Zoroastrian alike, 
honoured (though euhemerized as a Sasanian princess) even in the 
twentieth century as ‘the Lady of the land’, ‘the Lady of Persia’ 15 . 


15 See M. Boyce, 4 BTbI Shahrbanu and the Lady of Pars’, BSOAS 30, 1967, 30-44. On 
the many putative representations of Anahit in Persian art see C. Bier, Encyclopaedia 
Iranica I, 1009-1011, 



GHERARDO GNOLI 

A NOTE ON THE MAGI AND EUDEMUS OF RHODES 

The evidence of Eudemus of Rhodes concerning the doctrine of the 
Magi, which has come down to us through the ’Arcopiai xai Mcren; ttepi 
raw TtpMtcrtv dp'/cov of Damascius 1 , is well-known. The latter, a Neo- 
Platonic philosopher, took refuge in Ctesiphon at the court of Xusrau 
Anusirwan after the closing of the Academy in Athens by Justinian in 
529 2 . He there recorded the testimony of Eudemus as to the dualistic 
doctrine of the Magi, pointing out that it too presupposed a sort of 
ap%t\. Time or Space, from which the two opposing principles were 
ultimately derived 3 . The importance of this evidence is clear. Since it is 
commonly acknowledged as one of the most ancient sources documen¬ 
ting Zurvanite dualism, as a consequence Zurvanism itself should no 
longer be seen as a late evolution of Mazdean or Zoroastrian dualism 4 , 
but rather as belonging to the Achaemenian era. 

Certain scholars 5 have cast doubt on the authenticity of Damascius’ 
explicit attribution of the report to Eudemus. They have seen it as an 
attempt by the Neo-Platonic philosopher to place the speculations of the 
Magi regarding the pre-existence of an undifferentiated entity under the 
authority and the responsability of the Aristotle’s disciple 6 . However, 
while no one can deny the Neo-Platonic colouring of the information 

1 Damascius Diadochus, Dubitationes el solutiones in Platonis Parmenidem, ed. by C. A. 
Ruelle, Paris 1889, 125 bis, 322. Cf. C. Clemen, Ponies historiae religionispersicae, Bonnae 
1920,95; J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages hellenises, Paris 1938, II, 69f,; R. C. Zaehner, 
Zurvan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma, Oxford 1955, 447. 

2 A. Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides, 2nd edition, Copenhague 1944, 428; R. N. 
Frye, The history of ancient Iran (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 111. Abt., VII. Teil), 
Munchen 1984, 330. 

3 H. S. Nyberg, “Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdeennes”, in: JA 219, 
1931 (1-134, 193-244), 103f.; U. Bianchi, Zamdn i Ohrmazd, Lo zoroastrismo nelle sue 
origini e nella sua essenza, Torino 1958, 101. 

4 Bidez - Cumont, op. cit., I, 18, 62ff.; G. Widengren, Die Religionen Irons, Stuttgart 
1965, 149. 

5 J. Scheftelowitz, “Neues Material iiber die manichaische Urseele und die Entstehung 
des Zervanismus”, in: ZII 4, 1926 (317-344), 343; O.G. von Wesendonk, Das Wesen der 
Lehre Zarathustros, Leipzig 1927, 14. 

6 F. Wehrli, in RE, Suppl. XI, Stuttgart 1968, coll. 652-658. 
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ON THE ORTHODOXY OF 
SASANIAN ZOROASTRIANISM 

By Mary Boyce 

School of Oriental and African Studies , London 

It is some time since a book has been published which focuses entirely on 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, and one from Professor Shaul Shaked, 1 who has 
studied the religion at this period for many years, is sure of eager attention. 
The Sasanian epoch naturally attracts scholars approaching Zoroastrian studies 
from the Persian or Semitic fields; and the author points moreover to its 
interest for students of religions more generally, since this was a time when a 
number of other faiths were jostling for place within Iran, from Judaism, 
Buddhism and Christianity to the ill-fated but then vigorously expanding 
Manichaeism, and lesser ones of diverse hues. All this, and ‘an openness to 
Greek scientific and philosophical ideas’, made for as ‘lively and diversified a 
period of intellectual and religious activity as could ever be found in ancient 
Iran’ (p. 12). 

Pondering then this period with an inquiring and sceptical mind, the author 
has evolved a partly new version of the history of Zoroastrianism. According 
to this, the teachings of Zoroaster contributed little to the Zoroastrianism 
which was the state religion of Sasanian Persia. This S. sees rather (p. 7) as 
representing a religious tradition which had ‘ slowly found its own style and 
way of life ’ during the many centuries which had elapsed since the time of its 
nominal founder. Even by the Sasanian period he discerns little evidence that 
it had acquired a fixed and generally accepted body of beliefs, and so is led to 
conclude that it was only during early Islamic times, when kings with their 
power had vanished and a small group of Persian priests ‘ had the stage entirely 
to themselves’, that the latter were able to impose their own ‘code of a 
monolithic Zoroastrianism ’ on what was left of the community (p. 98). Only 
then was a ‘strict definition of the limits of orthodoxy’ achieved, such as 
emerges from the ninth-century Pahlavi books; and before then, he maintains, 
it is not proper to use that term. 

The nature of the sources—difficult, meagre, scattered disconnectedly over 
great stretches of place and time—has given scope for a variety of interpreta¬ 
tions of Zoroastrian history; and the idea that even the Sasanians were not 
truly Zoroastrians has been propounded before. Nevertheless, it is something 
of a surprise to find a scholar with S.’s well-known liking for balance and 
moderation—the payman so prominent in his Pahlavi texts—promoting what 
seems so extreme a view; and it is further disconcerting to find that he himself 
regards this view as a moderate one, offering a middle way between what he 
considers to be two real extremes of Zoroastrian scholarship: ‘on the one 
hand, regarding the Gathas as provincial Vedic texts, and, on the other, reading 
the whole of later Zoroastrianism into them’ (p. 27, n. 1). The Scylla and 
Charybdis between which he thus seeks to steer appear, however, to be 
phantoms. As to the first, it is hardly just to any scholars of Old Avestan to 
suggest that they do not respect the Gathas, or regard them as other than 
highly remarkable and quite distinctive Iranian texts, even when an approach 
through Vedic studies creates in them a certain bias; and however much such 

1 Dualism in transformation: varieties of religion in Sasanian Iran (Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, xvi), 1991, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, 1994. 
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scholars may wish to concentrate on the Gathas alone, none of them wholly 
refrains from drawing on the later tradition, for the good reason that without 
it no one would get very far with the complexities of the Old Avestan texts. 
What it does seem just to reproach them with is using that tradition only 
sporadically, rather than paying it the respect of considering it as a whole, and 
with largely ignoring the work of scholars with a different approach. Notable 
among these is Hermann Lommel, who is widely regarded (despite the philo¬ 
logical advances since his day) as the finest interpreter of Zoroaster’s thought. 
But S. himself in this book wholly ignores Lommel; and it is moot whether 
trying to understand Zoroastrianism without the Gathas is any sounder than 
trying to explain the Gathas without the tradition. Fortunately S., too, finds 
himself unable to keep strictly to his chosen course; but it is possible to wonder 
whether in adopting it theoretically he has not been influenced by his own 
background studies, that is, by Judaism instead of by the Vedas. He here 
compares (pp. 7-8) the evolution of Zoroastrianism with that of Judaism, 
whose development from the Israelite religion can be traced as it acquired new 
doctrines and to some extent a new character; but he ignores an essential 
difference between the two, that whereas the religion of Israel was an ethnic 
one, Zoroastrianism is the first of the credal faiths, and as such may reasonably 
be supposed to owe basic doctrines to its founder. Indeed, since Zoroaster was 
demonstrably a thinker as well as a priest and prophet, the religion named 
after him was arguably at its doctrinally most coherent and spiritually most 
profound at the time of its inception. If the Old Avestan texts offered a 
comprehensive—and fully comprehensible—exposition of his teachings, con¬ 
centration on them alone might therefore be in a measure justifiable. But of 
course they do not. 

The other supposed extreme which S. seeks to avoid is that of ‘ reading the 
whole of later Zoroastrianism into the Gathas ’, but this no scholar has ever 
done. Commonsense would forbid it, for already by the 6 Younger Avestan ’ 
period Zoroastrianism had clearly undergone developments and suffered accre¬ 
tions of practice and belief. In fact the present writer, who currently represents 
those scholars whose approach S. thus defines, has contributed as much as 
any other in recent decades to identifying changes and developments in the 
faith. Doing so is surely the middle road of Zoroastrian studies, on which 
most scholars travel together for much of the way. Where she and her distin¬ 
guished predecessors—Darmesteter and Williams Jackson—finish the journey 
a little apart is that, having had the great good fortune to encounter 
Zoroastrianism as a living faith at times and places where the old communal 
tradition was still strong, they became convinced that within that tradition, 
despite all developments in rituals and beliefs, there was still a nucleus of 
coherent and effective doctrines, with their concomitant observances and ethical 
principles, which can be traced back to the religion’s founder. In consequence 
they maintained that this living testimony makes an invaluable contribution 
to the understanding of Zoroaster’s teachings, especially since so little survives 
from earlier times to show how those teachings actually shaped and directed 
people’s lives. S. is by no means alone in writing off this approach as over- 
credulous, for in Zoroastrian studies there is a long history of dismissing later 
Zoroastrianism—after, say, the tenth century—as unworthy of serious regard. 
There are complex reasons for this attitude, but it is in the main an uncon¬ 
sidered one, maintained without the re-examination called for by the acquisition 
of fresh data over the years. 2 

2 However, because of the vigorous work of reformists (largely by origin European-inspired) 
Parsis began to change their beliefs under Darmesteter’s eyes (see H. Masse, ‘Rencontres et 
entretiens de James Darmesteter et des Parsis’, Bulletin of the Iran Cultural Foundation , i, 1970, 
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Happily there is often more agreement among students of Zoroastrianism 
than the diversity of theories might suggest; and in fact S. makes some admir¬ 
ably illuminating remarks about continuity between the Gathas and the later 
tradition, which he relegates to the obscurity of a footnote (p. 27, n. 1). He 
also (though he muffles this up in rather vague and unusual terms) actually 
identifies a number of 6 Gathic ’ elements in the Sasanian religion. He says 
(pp. 7-8) of it and of Judaism that, despite the transformations which both 
underwent, ‘ it may be claimed that a certain religious personality—if one may 
use such a term for a communal experience—remains constant through all 
these modifications. This personality may be described as consisting of a 
number of distinct features that do not seem to dissipate or melt away/ One 
of these features in Zoroastrianism he sees as dualism, ‘ the strong awareness 
of the moral split in the divine world, and consequently also in the created 
world’. He insists (p. 8, n. 6) that this 6 cosmogonical dualism’ is attested in 
the Gathas, despite the denials of Humbach and Kellens; and he agrees with 
the majority of students of Zoroastrianism that ‘ it is typical of Zoroastrian 
thinking of all periods that there was a strong link between the conception of 
the divine world, with cosmology and the structure of the universe, on the one 
hand, and the moral obligation of the individual, on the other .... Dualism 
cuts vertically through all the layers of existence’ (p. 8). Another feature he 
defines as ‘ the interdependence of the twin concepts of cosmogony and eschato¬ 
logy’. This (he claims) ‘is one of the few clear features of the Gathas’, and 
he deprecates its denial by some modern commentators on those texts (p. 9 
with n. 10). A third feature which he apprehends is that of seeing the world as 
consisting essentially of two aspects or modes of being, one invisible, that 
cannot be experienced by the senses, the other material and tangible (pp. 9-10). 

‘This short list of characteristic points’ (S. concludes) ‘is by no means 
exhaustive; it nevertheless gives some of the flavour of the Iranian religion, a 
flavour that is there right from its start’ (p. 10). Now the start of 
Zoroastrianism is with Zoroaster; and what S. calls ‘ features ’ of its ‘ personal¬ 
ity’ would ordinarily be termed more prosaically its doctrines. Since S. says 
that those which he names (and which are fundamentally important) do not 
constitute a complete list of ones to be found both in the Gathas and in 
Sasanian Zoroastrianism, it would almost seem, from these early statements, 
that he has abandoned his thesis before beginning to propound it. 

A sense of confusion is not lessened by his treatment—or rather lack of 
treatment—of the question of the transmission of these beliefs, which, whatever 
one chooses to call them, is surely a vital matter; for beliefs cannot drift down 
the generations without believers, especially when they lack the support of 
written texts. S. does not concern himself seriously with the question of when 
Zoroaster lived, but since he refers with approval (p. 37, n. 29) to Kingsley’s 
explanation of the origin of the sixth-century date for the prophet, 3 it is to be 
supposed that he himself accepts one of the earlier ones proposed, that is, at 
a time well before the rise of the Achaemenians. There have this century 
(largely through the work of archaeologists) been steady additions to the small 
but solid body of evidence which attests that both the Achaemenians and the 
Arsacids were Zoroastrians; and this should not in fact be necessary to prove, 
for the Sasanians themselves never cast doubt on the adherence of both their 
dynastic predecessors to the same religion as themselves. Even in their hard- 


107-19, at 113); and by now even the most traditionalist of Iranian villages have adopted to a 
large extent reformist views. 

3 P. Kingsley, ‘ The Greek origin of the sixth-century dating of Zoroaster ’, BSOAS , Lin, 2, 
1990, 245-65. 
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hitting propaganda against the Parthians they never suggested that the latter 
were not Zoroastrians, but claimed only that they themselves were better 
ones—more zealous, more orthopractic. But S., ignoring all this, says only, 
with what again appears studied vagueness, that ‘the Achaemenian religion 
seems to belong to the same broad religious tradition as Zoroastrianism, and 
the same could possibly be said of the little we know of the religion of 
the Parthians ’ (p. 7, n. 5). If one overlooks the Seleucid interlude, the 
Achaemenians and Arsacids between them had ruled at times over all the 
settled Iranian peoples (the Achaemenians with considerable authoritarianism) 
during seven and a half centuries. If they had not themselves been Zoroastrians, 
then where and how would Zoroastrian ideas have survived under their sway? 
And how would those ideas have eventually reached the Sasanians, to be 
instantly adopted by them and their Persian subjects—indeed, to be adopted 
then by all the Iranian peoples since, as S. admits (p. 121), already in the early 
Sasanian period Zoroastrianism was 4 the state religion, commanding the large 
population of a vast empire’? To leave such questions unanswered, indeed not 
apparently to consider even that they should be asked, means that S. starts 
trying to establish his theory of the evolution of a Zoroastrian orthodoxy from 
a position of grave weakness, with no historical ground under his feet. 

The evidence which he has found to support this theory is arranged in five 
chapters, with some themes recurring through them. 4 * One of these is the 
character and use of the Middle Persian zand or exegesis, with its three parts— 
translation of the Avesta, glosses and commentaries. It has long been estab¬ 
lished that, for several reasons, the quality of the translation varies, but that 
some of it is relatively good. It is also generally thought that the longest of 
the commentaries, which were developed by generations of scholiasts and were 
continued to the ninth or even tenth centuries, were based on a written text; 
and that their length indicates that this text was set down in the Sasanian 
period, very possibly at the same time as the Avesta. On both these points S. 
expresses contrary opinions, but without providing evidence to support them. 

4 We have come,’ he says (p. 6), 4 to distrust the zand as a reliable rendering of 
lost Avestan passages, as we know that in the extant texts the zand often 
diverges so much from the original as to make the relationship between them 
tenuous.’ As his basis for this statement he directs the reader to H. W. Bailey 
4 on the reliability and coherence of the zand 9 ; but in the book cited that 
eminent scholar expressly limits his observations to the transmission of the 
zand, and says nothing relevant to S.’s purpose. For an analysis of the character 
of the zand Geldner’s magisterial survey has not been superseded, 5 and it 
provides no support for a blanket dismissal of its worth. 

As to the recording of the zand in writing, S. states (p. 119): 4 1 do not 
think it plausible that any zand existed in any written form during the Sasanian 
period.’ All that which has reached us, he maintains (pp. 118-19), is the 
outcome of 4 activity by one or more groups of people in the ninth and tenth 
centuries ’. For this to be so one would have to suppose that even the longest 
commentaries had been fully memorized down to that time. In itself such a 
possibility could not be dismissed, since the trained memories of those who do 
not rely on written records can be phenomenal; but the likelihood of several 
hundred years separating the writing down of the Avesta from that of its 
exegesis is really too remote to be seriously considered. All that S. urges in 

4 This makes the want of an index (which Professor Shaked tells me is due to an oversight) 
all the more felt. 

5 K. F. Geldner, ‘Awestalitteratur ’ in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, W. Geiger und 

E. Kuhn (ed.), (Strassburg, 1896-1904), Bd.n, 46-52. 
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support of this idea is that he can find 4 not even a hint of a desire ’ to set the 
zand down (p. 117), as against passages where the oral tradition is praised; but 
since he assumes that it was being set down in the ninth century, and since 
much of the extant Pahlavi literature belongs in one form or other to that 
time, it is difficult to see how he can take this silence to prove his point. 

S.’s general aim in insisting on the absence of a written, canonical, zand in 
the Sasanian period is to establish a fluidity then, consonant with a lack of an 
accepted orthodoxy; and he thinks that it was the study by individuals of 
various oral zands which gave rise to religious speculation and ‘heresy’. In 
this he may well be right, even without proving his case against the existence 
also of an authorized written version. It is of course difficult to discuss heresy 
without recognizing an orthodoxy, and at one point he is reduced to suggesting 
(p. 15) that ‘paradoxically perhaps, the very fact that heresy and orthodoxy 
are such obsessive terms for Sasanian writers may prove that the notion of 
orthodoxy was not yet an established idea with them.’ This would be a strange 
proof indeed; but (setting this awkwardness aside) S. finds confusion in the 
different treatment by the Zoroastrian authorities of various religious move¬ 
ments. Why, he asks, should Manichaeism and Mazdakism have been bitterly 
castigated and opposed as heresies, whereas only slight traces survive of contro¬ 
versy over Zurvanite beliefs? In the case of the two former, the answer seems 
plain: each had its own prophet and its own doctrines, and so could readily 
be identified as alien; and yet at the same time they appeared as heresies in so 
far as they borrowed in some measure from Zoroaster’s teachings, and probably 
both presented themselves to Zoroastrians as a reform of their religion, which 
would naturally arouse in some a special hostility. (Modern Iran provides a 
good parallel with Baha’ism vis a vis Islam.) 

The case of Zurvanism, which arose without known begetter within 
Zoroastrianism itself, on the basis evidently of a new exegesis of a Gathic 
verse, is clearly more complex; and S.’s not very systematic treatment of it is 
in itself a little confusing. On the one hand (p. 119) he seeks to diminish it, 
saying that the ‘existence of a Zurvanite body of doctrines ... is questionable’, 
as is that of a Zurvanite movement ‘ as an organized heresy ’; but on the other 
he writes (p. 21) of the ‘near universal acceptance of Zurvanism’ in the 
Sasanian period, as attested by foreign accounts. From this he argues that it 
is Zurvanism which should be regarded as ‘the orthodoxy of the time’, as 
being the dominant faith. He further claims that since we are in no position 
to relate any of the ‘ expressions of Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian period ’ to 
the words of that religion’s founder, ‘ it would be wrong for scholars to declare 
one form of the faith orthodox, that is to say, the correct faith.’ But if there 
is one point which is clear from the Old Avestan texts, and upon which scholars 
are agreed, it is that Zoroaster worshipped Ahura Mazda as the supreme 
Deity, self-existent, eternal, whereas their recorded myths show that the 
Zurvanites believed that the one eternal, self-existent Being was Zurvan, god 
of Time and Fate, who begot both Ohrmazd and his twin brother, Ahriman. 
So if (as seems to the present writer proper) one uses the term ‘ orthodox ’ at 
all periods for the Zoroastrian tradition which preserved at its core the essential 
teachings of the prophet, then Zurvanism, considered as ‘an expression of 
Zoroastrianism ’, is unquestionably a heresy, however many Persian kings and 
prelates embraced it; and it may rightly be so called, simply as a diagnostic term. 

Further, the clear and abundant testimony of Muslim writers shows that 
this heresy still had many articulate adherents in the ninth and tenth centuries— 
the time when, according to S., Persian priests had at last been able to impose 
a ‘ monolithic Zoroastrianism ’ of their own conceiving on their co-religionists. 
It was in fact only thereafter, as persecution and poverty took their toll, and 
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priestly seminaries shrank both in numbers and also presumably in the range 
of their studies, that Zurvanism withered entirely away; and this is likely to 
have been largely because it had no support in the rituals and observances 
which helped sustain the faith. This would seem also to explain why Zurvanism 
had been able to co-exist with orthodoxy over so many centuries—from late 
Achaemenian times, a matter by then of some fourteen hundred years. 
According to well-attested forms of the Zurvanite myth, the work of creating 
this world and all that is good in it was left by Zurvan to Ohrmazd, with 
Ahriman producing all that is evil; and both then contend here, exactly as in 
Zoroastrian orthodoxy. Everything else in developed Zoroastrianism presum¬ 
ably followed; and it would therefore have been possible for Zurvanites to 
worship together harmoniously with the orthodox, venerating Ohrmazd as 
Creator and execrating Ahriman, and using unchanged the ancient Avestan 
texts. Moreover, all could have attended the same places of worship, kept the 
same religious festivals, sworn the same solemn oaths, and been initiated, 
married and have had their bodies disposed of according to the same rites. 
Crucially, there is no acknowledgement of Zurvanism in any of the creeds. 
The Avestan ones could not of course be changed; but there are Middle Persian 
creeds and catechisms in the Pahlavi books. Moreover, the important Middle 
Persian addition to the daily kustT prayers, known as the Ohrmazd xwaday — 
important because, being in the vernacular, it could be understood by all— 
acknowledges only the orthodox doctrine of Ohrmazd as Lord and his conflict 
with Ahriman. 

No doubt when Zurvanism was first promulgated there was much contro¬ 
versy in the priestly schools, and probably the Achaemenian kings and leading 
magi used their authority to the full to impose the new teaching; but it seems 
that those who held by orthodoxy were too many for all to be coerced, and 
probably long before the Sasanian period an equilibrium had been achieved. 
Modern times offer what may well be a useful analogy, for the living community 
is much divided, notably between traditionalists and 4 Gatha-onlyists ’, as their 
opponents call them, that is, reformists who seek, like some of their academic 
counterparts, to understand Zoroaster’s teachings from his own words alone. 
But bitter though the controversy often is, all still go to the same fire-temples, 
where they are ministered to by the same priests, and worship with the same 
rites and prayers, members of the two groups being thus indistinguishable; and 
since there is no preaching in Zoroastrian places of worship, harmony can 
reign. It seems reasonable, from the evidence available, to deduce a similar 
position in the past, with Zurvanite and orthodox sharing in all observances 
without dissension. 

It is moreover significant that, despite the apparent dominance of 
Zurvanism for so long over the Persians and other Iranian peoples, it did not 
alter the general cast of their minds. There is admittedly a streak of fatalism 
in the Pahlavi books, one element in that richly varied religious life of the 
Sasanian period which is a main theme of S.’s book; 6 but what prevails there, 
and in Zoroastrian literature and life in Islamic times, is not a doctrine of 
resignation to the arbitrary decrees of Fate, but the characteristically vigorous 
one of standing up to what are perceived as deliberate blows from Ahriman, 
and if possible fighting back. This makes it likely that for most of the commun¬ 
ity it was always Zoroaster’s own teaching of the opposition of Ahura Mazda 

6 A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. (Copenhagen, 1944), who was the first to 
demonstrate that the Sasanian kings were Zurvanites, suggested (p. 437) that this fatalistic heresy 
created a weakness at the heart of Sasanian Zoroastrianism, and that this contributed to decadence 
and hence to the victory of the Arabs; but the idea of a swift collapse by Persia and rapid general 
conversion to Islam can no longer be sustained (cf. Shaked, 3). 
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and his Adversary which was effective, and that an impelling, as distinct from 
an intellectual, belief in the remote Zurvan was rare. 

There remains a difficult problem of terminology, for S. is undoubtedly 
right in seeing something strange in declaring the Sasanian authorities heretics, 
when it was they who maintained the ecclesiastical organization and with it 
the mainstream religion of the land. If, however, as seems likely, their one 
heretical doctrine came to the fore mainly when they were in disputation with 
outsiders (that is, as recorded, with Syrian and Armenian Christians and 
Manichaean missionaries), they can perhaps be accurately described as wholly 
orthopractic and in the main orthodox; but a simple defining adjective to 
express this is hard to find. 

In accepting the Sasanian kings’ Zurvanism S. is following, with others, in 
Christensen’s footsteps; but then he sets himself again against common opinion 
by maintaining that these rulers really had little concern for beliefs of any 
kind, but simply sought to exert control of all their subjects indifferently, in 
the religious as in other spheres. He points (pp. 110-11) to their behaviour 
towards minority religions: that they sometimes intervened in the appointment 
of the leader of the Christian church; invited heads of minority religious 
communities to join them on hunting and martial expeditions; employed Jewish 
and Christian doctors; and are known occasionally to have sent Persian 
Christians as emissaries abroad. None of this seems of much significance; but 
he rounds off his case by citing the well-known passage from a Christian Arab 
chronicle where Hormizd IV is represented as dismissing complaints against 
Christians by Zoroastrian priests by saying: ‘A throne has four legs, and the 
two inner ones cannot support it without the two outer ones. The religion of 
the magi likewise cannot stand without opposition ’ (or possibly, S. suggests, 
‘counterpart’). As he justly states (p. 112), its source makes this passage 
unreliable; but he nevertheless uses it to give substance to his conclusion that 
the Sasanian kings did not act to defend the Zoroastrian faith, and that ‘ the 
king’s involvement in the affairs of the Zoroastrian church is not much deeper 
than in those of the other religious communities of the kingdom.’ 7 This conclu¬ 
sion could only be reached, however, by a highly selective use of evidence. It 
was fire-temples which Sasanian kings founded and endowed, not churches or 
synagogues; and it was worship in those fire-temples which they sought to 
regulate by their support for what was evidently an active and effective icono¬ 
clastic campaign. 8 It was kings who unleashed sporadic persecutions of the 
troublesome Christians; and in the later Sasanian period it was they who 
authorized an inquisition to reclaim apostates. If such lapsed Zoroastrians 
proved stubborn after a year-long process of persuasion, the inquisitors were 
empowered to put them to death. 9 Heresy within the Zoroastrian community 
was sternly dealt with, as S. himself elsewhere acknowledges; and he devotes 
a considerable section of his fifth chapter (pp. 99-103) to a retranslation of 
the Denkard passage concerning the transmission of the Zoroastrian holy texts, 
which chronicles the zealous activities on behalf of the religion of Ardashlr, 
Shabuhr I, Shabuhr II and Khosrow I. Further, Pahlavi books and early 
Muslim-Pfersian literature give a number of instances of the personal devotion 
and of the pious Zoroastrian practices which were engaged in by these and 
other Sasanian kings. 

7 He is therefore opposed to the view, strongly championed by G. Gnoli (notably in his The 
idea of Iran , Serie Orientale Roma, lxii, Rome, 1989), that the Sasanian kings ‘promoted the 
Zoroastrian religion as part of their national perception’, see S., 109-10. 

8 On this see most recently Boyce in M. Boyce and F. Grenet, A history of Zoroastrianism , hi 
(L eiden, 1991),_66,_n. 71. 

9 Dadestan i Menog i Xrad, ch. XV. 16-24; Tansar Nama, ed. M. Minovi, p. 17, tr. Boyce, p. 42. 
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Despite arguing for a lack of support from the throne for Zoroastrianism, 
S. stops short of considering Christianity or any other faith to have been a 
serious rival to the state religion; but he seeks to identify several less well- 
known contenders. Among these is a ‘Persian cult’ which he traces from 
statements made in various Christian Syrian martyrdoms (pp. 90-1). One 
martyr is represented as declaring defiantly: 4 I do not believe in the sun, moon, 
fire and water.’ King Peroz is said to have issued a decree calling on Christians 
to regard the sun as god, and fire, water and stars 4 as children of the deity 
and before him Shabuhr (II) is reported to have demanded of a group of 
Christians: 4 Who are you to stand against my order, and who abuse the sun, 
and treat fire with contempt? ... What god is better than Ohrmazd? Which 
one is stronger in wrath than Ahriman? What sensible human being does not 
worship the sun?’ S. points out that 4 the king’s words hint at the frightful 
demonic power of Wrath ’ (the only evil being named by Zoroaster in the 
Gathas), and concludes that 4 We are very much on Persian soil ’ with some of 
these statements, and that there is accordingly no point in dismissing them as 
‘inaccurate descriptions of the Persian faith of the period’ (p. 91). But why, 
one cannot but ask, should anyone try to do so? Veneration of the divinities 
of natural phenomena is a characteristic part of Zoroastrianism, an ancient 
religion; 10 and it is a duty incumbent on its adherents to offer reverence to the 
Sun Yazad together with Mithra by recitation of the Khorsed and Mihr Niyayes 
three times a day (at the sunrise, noon and sunset prayers); and to the Moon 
Yazad by recitation of the Mah Niyayes three times a month (as part of the 
night prayers). The Atas Niyayes , the prayer to the Yazad of Fire (who is 
regularly called ‘son of Ahura Mazda’) is recited daily in fire-temples and 
homes; and the Aban Niyayes is said frequently in the presence of water, and 
regularly on the days of Aban and the hamkars of Aban. The niyayes have 
been repeatedly edited and translated, and Darmesteter (who studied Avestan 
texts as belonging to a living faith) gave details of the times and manner of 
recitation of each. 11 There are thus no grounds for considering the Sasanian 
kings’ utterances here as other than in accord with Zoroastrian orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy, as known from the Younger Avesta and practised down to modern 
times; and this bears out the assumption that Zurvanism existed within, rather 
than in opposition to, the true faith. This is in fact spelled out in this connection 
in an Armenian Christian source, according to which an avowedly Zurvanite 
proselytizer, Mihr-Narseh, was rebuffed with the words: 4 We do not worship, 
like you, the elements, the sun, the moon, the winds and the fire.’ But when 
Syrian Christians characterized the Zoroastrian religion as 4 the ancient service 
of false gods and the elements ’, Vahram V answered them by saying that 4 he 
acknowledged only one God. The rest were but as courtiers of the King.’ 12 - 
It is a striking instance of continuity in Zoroastrianism that when the Parsis 
landed in Gujarat, according to tradition their leader described their religion 
to the Hindu rajah in these terms: 4 We are worshippers of God. ... We offer 
worship to fire and water, likewise ... to sun and moon’ ( yazdan parastim ... 
parastis mlkunlm az ates u ab haman ... az xursTd u mahtab ). 13 


10 This was emphasized with regard to these Syriac Christian passages by Christensen, 
L’lran, 145. 

11 Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1892-1893, repr. 1960), Vol. 2, 691-708. The most recent edition is 
Z. Taraf, Der Awesta-Text Niyayis (Munich, 1981). 

12 References apud Boyce, Zoroastrians: their religious beliefs and practices (London, 1979, 
revised 3rd repr. 1988), 122-3. 

13 Qissa-ye Sanjan, 11. 165, 170, from the transcription and translation being prepared by Dr. 
A. V. Williams; cf. the excerpt from the translation by S. H. Hodivala in M. Boyce (ed.), Textual 
sources for the study of Zoroastrianism (Manchester, 1984; Chicago, 1990), 120. 
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S. also considers the cults of several individual yazads which he holds to 
have features which set them outside ‘correct’ Zoroastrianism (one of the 
terms he uses to replace ‘ orthodox ’). It is clear that the Zoroastrian doctrine 
that sponta (approximately ‘ beneficent, bounteous ’) divinities were the servants 
of Ahura Mazda, aiding him in diverse ways in combating evil, gave scope for 
venerating beings unknown to Zoroaster himself; but for any such beings to 
be offered formal worship they had to be assimilated to an ‘Avestan’ yazata, 
because all such worship was offered through liturgies accompanied by Avestan 
texts. Otherwise (as is the case with the divinity Sasan, and others who like 
him are known only by their names) their cults remained local and in due 
course disappeared. One of the yazads whom S. considers is Vahram, god of 
Victory, whose popularity in the Sasanian and post-Sasanian periods is 
undoubted. S. admits cautiously that this was probably 4 not entirely an innova¬ 
tion ’, and that 4 there is good reason to believe that there was an old tradition 
of Wahram as a great fighting figure ’ (p. 95); but he relies in the main on an 
article written over fifty years ago by de Menasce (admirable in quality but 
with a defined and limited scope), and seems unaware of the work done in 
recent decades on the enormous popularity, in Seleucid times, of Heracles 
Kallinikos, the ‘Victorious’, and the clear evidence for the identification of 
this Greek hero-god with Varahran at that period. 14 The rise in popularity of 
the Zoroastrian yazad (for which there is no evidence in the Achaemenian 
period) began almost certainly therefore then, and continued throughout 
Parthian times. S.’s study of Anahld (pp. 94-5) also shows some curious gaps 
in knowledge, and is misleadingly presented. There is no yazata ‘Anahita’ in 
‘the Zoroastrian body of scriptures’ (by which presumably the Avesta is 
meant). Formal veneration of Anahita was offered through her assimilation to 
the Avestan Aradvi Sura Anahita. It continues therefore to this day through 
the recitation not only of Yast 5, known variously as that of Aban, Ardvisur 
or Anahld, but also of the Aban Niyayes , which consists of verses from this 
yast. There is no basis therefore for saying of ‘Anahld’ that ‘very little of the 
official priestly ritual of later times is directed towards her’, or that ‘her 
prominence in Sasanian life seems to be in defiance of the canonical religion’. 
Her absorption into Zoroastrianism undoubtedly took place in the 
Achaemenian period, so that by the Sasanian one, hundreds of years later, she 
was fully part of it. Had it been true, one might have used as evidence for the 
latter part of this statement S.’s claim that a sacred fire to ‘Anahld the Lady’ 
was founded at Staxr by the Sasanian high priest, Kerdlr (p. 94); but this 
attribution is an error on his part. The passage of Kerdir’s inscriptions which 
he cites as authority states unambiguously that Vahram II simply appointed 
him to be in charge of this great sanctuary, whose sacred fire was most probably 
installed in a temple built originally to house one of the statues to ‘Anahita’ 
set up by Artaxerxes II. 

S. also considers the worship of Mithra. This, he acknowledges, was regu¬ 
larly offered within Zoroastrianism; but he claims also (p. 92) that ‘ the religious 


14 For discussion and references see Boyce and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism , hi, 62-5, 93-4. 
Shaked (95, n. 73)_says that previously (Hist. Zoroastrianism , n (Leiden 1982), 222-5) I proposed 
seeing the name ‘Atas Bahram’ as ‘reflecting the general noun for “victory”, unconnected to the 
name of the deity’. In fact I suggested that at the time of their founding the temple fires were 
given the Avestan epithet voroSrayan- ‘victorious’, which in due course, as pronunciations 
changed, would have fallen together with developments of the substantive voroSrayna- ‘victory’, 
and so have become identical with the yazad’s name. In later times such a fire is said to be 
installed pad warahramh ‘victoriously’, and is addressed as perozgar ‘victorious’; and there are 
no rites in its consecration or maintenance to associate it with the yazad Bahram. For these 
reasons Dastur Firoze Kotwal has approved this explanation of the name’s origin. 
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reality of the Sasanian period was such that Mihr ... was indeed a central god 
in the western regions of the Sasanian empire.’ For this he offers two pieces 
of evidence. One is as follows: 4 The post-Sasanian Zoroastrian term for a fire- 
temple is dar-i mihr “the gate of Mihr”, which is surely a survival from the 
Sasanian period. In order to understand how this term could have come into 
being it is necessary to assume that the main worship in many temples was 
addressed to Mihr, not to Ohrmazd or to the Fire. This is corroborated by 
the fact that one of the general terms for a temple in Armenian was mehean , 
reflecting Iranian *mihriyan , again derived from the name of this deity. Most 
traces of the Mihr worship, which, to judge by the Armenian evidence, must 
have existed from Parthian times, have disappeared. The fact that there was 
such worship dedicated specifically to Mihr in the fire-temples seems however 
irrefutable.’ This is a hasty and superficial treatment of a well-known and 
difficult problem, the more to be regretted because S. seeks to draw such a 
controversial and far-reaching conclusion from it. (He even adds: 4 If Mihr 
(Mithra) was a prominent Iranian god in the Parthian and Sasanian periods ... 
the possibility that the Roman Mithras cult had its origins in Iran gains some 
weight ’.) In the first place, it is by no means certain what a dar-i mihr originally 
was. The Pahlavi terms for a fire-temple are prosaic and descriptive, namely 
ataxs kadag , man T ataxs , xanag i ataxs , all meaning simply 4 house of fire ’, as 
does Parsi-Gujarati agiary. Within a ‘house of fire’, that is, essentially, the 
fire-sanctuary with its surrounding space for prayer, the enthroned sacred fire 
is an exalted qibla , taking the place of the ever-burning hearth fires before 
which, for centuries before the establishment of fire-temples, Zoroastrians 
would have said their daily obligatory prayers (as of course most of them 
continued to do, most of the time, thereafter). The priestly rites for tending 
the sacred fire are an extension of those for tending a house fire; and worship¬ 
pers coming to say their private prayers at a 4 house of fire ’ do so with their 
eyes fixed on the fire, as enjoined by their prophet. There is no question 
accordingly of acts of worship devoted to a particular yazata taking place 
within a fire-temple proper. 4 Outer ’ rituals for communal worship and celebra¬ 
tion were performed in unconsecrated halls, which, to judge from passages in 
the Shahnama (about halls for celebrating the festivals of No Ruz, Mihr and 
Sada) were formerly, as now, built near, or as part of the complex of, the 
‘house of fire’. 15 Finally the ‘inner’ rituals, which have to be performed in 
strict purity within consecrated enclosures or pavis , were solemnized in the 
yazisn gah , ‘place of worship’, possibly called in Old Persian *brazmadana 
‘place of rites’. 16 It is this place, it has been suggested, 17 that was originally 
called the Dar-i Mihr, because by far the greatest number of 4 inner ’ rituals 
performed there may only be celebrated in the Havan Gah, that is, the first 
division of the day from sunrise until noon; and this ‘watch’ is under the 
special protection of Mithra, who has accordingly his particular invocation at 
all such rituals. Even when eventually certain night services came to be permit¬ 
ted (that is, the Vendidad and Nerangdin ) the priests who solemnized them had 
to acquire their c amal or ritual power to do so by performing the appropriate 
preliminary ceremony in the Havan Gah of that day. Within living memory, 
accordingly, when a priest had undergone his initiation he was said to have 
become a hamkar (fellow-worker) of the Dar-i Mihr. The fact that the Brahmins 

15 For references see Boyce, ‘ Iranian Festivals in Cambridge History of Iran , Vol. 3(2), (ed.) 
E. Yarshater (Cambridge, 1983), 793. 

16 See apud Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism, n, 184-5. 

17 See Boyce, ‘On Mithra’s part in Zoroastrianism’, BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1969, 26-7, drawing 
on the authority of Dastur (then Ervad) Firoze Kotwal, and through him on that of his 
grandfather, Ervad Pirojshah Adarji Kotwal, a noted ritual priest. 
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did not restrict the solemnization of the yajha (their counterpart of the yasna ) 
to the forenoon makes it likely that to do so was an innovation in 
Zoroastrianism; and it has been suggested that this innovation is in all probabil¬ 
ity to be attributed to Zoroaster himself. Among his people, with no paintings, 
statues or stained glass, a religious teacher with a new doctrine had only nature 
to furnish his followers with visible reminders of it; and Zoroaster’s use in this 
way of natural phenomena, partly mystical, partly rational, appears to have 
been a very important element in giving his teachings their power to endure. 
His identification of fire as a visible symbol of asa (that is, all that is right) is 
undisputed; and the greatest representative of the ‘creation’ of fire was the 
sun. It seems probable, therefore, that restricting the celebration of the yasna 
to the Havan Gah had doctrinal significance, ‘ since this is the one period in 
the twenty-four hours when the light and heat of the sun, Asa’s fiery orb, is 
steadily increasing, a symbol of what should be the steady daily increase of 
righteousness, furthered by the service itself.’ 18 Presumably ‘pagan’ Iranians, 
like the Brahmins, knew no such restriction, and this may have led Zoroastrian 
priests, when proselytizing, to stress that solemn worship should be offered 
only under the aegis of Mithra. It has then further to be assumed that with 
the foundation of temples, probably from the early fourth century b.c., it 
became common practice to attach a ‘place of worship’ to each ‘house of 
fire ’ and to each image-shrine, for the convenience of their priests; and that 
this accounts for different terms embodying the name of Mithra, namely 
Armenian mehean (deriving from Old Persian *mithradana ‘place of Mithra’ 19 ) 
and another presumably O.P. derivative mithraion (uniquely recorded in Egypt) 
coming to be applied to the whole of a temple complex. It is of course puzzling 
that no such term appears in any of the Pahlavi books, while Dar-i Mihr 
became in Islamic times the established word for ‘fire-temple’. The wording 
of the following passage from one of the Persian Rivayats , dated to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, shows that at that time the Irani priests were using 
the word for the whole temple complex. The Parsis had written asking ‘ How 
should the house (xana) of a Dar-e Mihr be built?’ and the Irani dasturs 
replied that ‘ The place of fire ( atasgah ) should have four doors ’, and that the 
‘priests’ room for worship’ ( yazisnxana-ye dasturan) should be, as far as 
possible, ‘ around and near the fire-house ’ ( pTramun va nazdik-e atas-xana ) ’. 20 
In one manuscript of this passage the variant occurs of dar be-mihr , and this 
is evidently a unique written rendering of the form used in the Zoroastrian 
dialect of Yazd and Kerman, namely darb-e mihr. At present there are buildings 
scattered through the Zoroastrian diaspora, in Canada, the United States and 
Australia, which serve the local community as meeting places and prayer halls 
(where fire is regularly kindled); and each is called a ‘Darb-e Mihr’. This is 
because they were established largely through the beneficence of the late Arbab 
Rustam Guiv, who came from the Yazdl village of Taft and preferred this 
form of the name, familiar to him from childhood. Possibly in early post- 
Sasanian times some Persian high priest had a similar strong predilection for 
‘ Dar-i Mihr ’, and so that name became established throughout the diminished 

18 Boyce, Zoroastrianism: its antiquity and constant vigour (Columbia Lectures on Iranian 
Studies, 7, Costa Mesa, 1992), 87. 

19 This is the convincing interpretation of I. Gershevitch, ‘ Die Sonne das Beste ’, in J. Hinnells 
(ed.), Mithraic Studies (Manchester, 1975), i, 87. Gershevitch suggested that the Mithra of this 
compound was the Saka sun god, adopted by the Medes. See contra Boyce in Boyce and Grenet, 
Hist. Zoroastrianism, in, 471-5, 482. 

20 Darab Hormazyar’s Rivayat, ed. M. R. Unvala, (Bombay, 1922), n, 18.1-4; B. N. Dhabhar, 
tr., The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz (Bombay, 1932), 403.—On what follows above 
see further Boyce, ‘Dar-e Mehr’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, vi, 669-70 (where by an oversight only 
Meillet ’s earlier suggestion of an Old Persian *mi$ryana is given as the origin for Arm. mehean ). 
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community. This is of course the merest guess, put forward to suggest the 
sometimes chance nature of developments; and the whole of the above explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the name Dar-e Mihr is necessarily a matter of unverifiable 
deductions. But it is coherent, it has its basis in Zoroastrian priestly tradition, 
and it explains how in the past (to judge by the Armenian evidence) the term 
could have come to be used for any Zoroastrian place of worship, whether 
image-shrine or fire-temple; it seems therefore to the present writer preferable 
to assuming that at some stage an independent cult of Mithra infiltrated the 
Western fire-temples of Zoroastrianism, came to control the worship there, 
and then vanished without trace except for the legacy of this name. 

S. produces what he regards as one more piece of evidence for the existence 
of such a cult, stating (p. 93) that 4 Mihr also quite often appears at the head 
of a triad of deities consisting of Mihr, Anahid and Ohrmazd.’ The only 
reference he gives in support of this is to J. R. Russell’s Zoroastrianism in 
Armenia ; and this is misleading, for there the author correctly refers (p. 215) 
to the ‘common Iranian triad of Ahura Mazda, Anahita and Mithra, attested 
since the time of Artaxerxes II ’ (similarly on p. 244). S. could not in fact have 
given a primary source for his claim, because none exists. At whatever stage 
in history and in whatever context this triad is invoked, Ahura Mazda always 
stands first, with Anahita and Mithra in due subordination to him. 21 

Mihr figures in some Muslim-Persian sources as watching over the pact 
which, according to what S. calls ‘classical ’ Pahlavi accounts of the Zoroastrian 
creation myth (in the Bundahisn and WizTdagTha T Zadspram ), was entered into 
by Ohrmazd and Ahriman. By this pact (concluded by Ohrmazd with fore¬ 
knowledge, by Ahriman in ignorance) the contest between them was to last a 
fixed number of millennia. Mihr’s part here is hardly according to the letter 
of Zoroastrianism, since by that religion’s teachings the yazad is not impartial, 
but is himself fully committed to the battle against Ahriman; 22 but the detail 
appears to be simply a scholastic development, with Mihr as lord of pacts 
being assigned by some commentator the guardianship of this particular one. 
S. sees more significance in the story of the pact itself, since this is made 
between God and the Evil Spirit, one of whose most cherished vices is mihro- 
druJTh ‘ breaking agreements ’. Not only is the pact therefore a strange concept 
in itself but, he claims, the implication is that the creation of the world results 
from it, so that without it ‘the whole cosmogony would be meaningless’ 
(pp. 13-14); and this indicates, he suggests, deviant ways of thinking even 
within ‘correct’ Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian period. 

It is perhaps best not to ask why such deviance should still have found a 
place in texts of the ninth century, when according to S. Zoroastrianism at 
last acquired an orthodoxy. The larger question is whether this is a useful 
approach to the commentary part of the zand (to which the story must belong), 
whose authors are often to be seen simply struggling to reconcile new materials 
with the immutable data of the Avesta. 23 The new material here is the creation 
of a world chronology, with a fixed number of millennia. This chronology was 
evolved, it is generally agreed, after Zoroastrian scholar-priests came into 
contact with priests of Babylonia; and it had to be brought into relationship 
with the fundamental myth of the great struggle between Ohrmazd and 
Ahriman, to wage which Ohrmazd created this world. The pact is represented 

21 The proper name ‘ Mihr-Ohrmazd ’ cannot be taken as evidence, because the rule in such 
compounds is that the shorter component always comes first. 

22 cf. Shaked’s earlier remarks in ‘ Mihr the Judge ’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, ii, 
1980 15. 

2 ^cf. notably, W. B. Henning, ‘An astronomical chapter of the Bundahishn’, JRAS, 1942, 
229-48 at 230 ( = his Selected Papers, n, Acta Iranica, 15, 1977, 96). 
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as fixing an end to this struggle at the end of the last millennium; and although 
Ahriman ’s agreement to it carries with it the anomaly which S. points out, his 
innate treachery is in fact given no scope. Ohrmazd knows the outcome of 
their contest, namely Ahriman’s total defeat, and as soon as Ahriman has 
agreed to the pact he reveals this to him. The struggle is nevertheless entered 
on without regard to this, the story of the pact not modifying essential doctrine 
in any way; and it is surely best regarded as a piece of ad hoc scholastic 
invention, linking old and new in a way no doubt satisfying to those who 
thought it out, but of no theological or sectarian significance. 

From cosmogony S. proceeds to certain eschatological concepts, which too, 
he accepts, have their origin 4 in the Gathas ’ (p. 27), that is, in the teachings 
of Zoroaster. One ancillary doctrine to which he directs his attention is that 
of bodily resurrection at the Last Day. This was an article of faith in Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism, and as such duly finds its place in creeds preserved in Pahlavi. 
It is also questioned and explained in a number of passages in the Pahlavi books. 
Clearly, as S. says, it was a difficult belief for some to accept in those times; 
but it is not likely to have been so for Zoroaster’s first followers in their 
remoter day. 24 In fact it seems a necessary part of the doctrine that at the end 
of time this physical earth will be renewed and that the blessed will once more 
walk upon it, solid flesh on solid ground. (This doctrine is obscured by S., 
who writes (p. 6), without giving a source, of the world being ‘dissolved’ at 
the end of time.) The debate about bodily resurrection illustrates again the 
difficulty which thinkers among Zoroastrians clearly sometimes found in strug¬ 
gling with archaic beliefs; but their simpler co-religionists are likely (like 
generations of Jews, Christians and Muslims after them) to have accepted the 
teaching unquestioningly. 

Another doctrine which was of general concern related to the ultimate fate 
of sinners. Here there was indeed divergence. One school of thought maintained 
that sinners—those who had been in hell and those still living at the end of 
time—will all perish in the fiery river of molten metal which will then cover 
the earth. The other held that the burning metal will purge away their sins, 
and that after this final agony (physical, because it will be suffered in the 
resurrected body) they will join the good, to whom the burning metal will feel 
like warm milk, and all will be blessed and live for ever. As to which of these 
doctrines was that taught by Zoroaster, S. says only (p. 39), with, as it were, 
a genial mental shrug, ‘I find it personally difficult to decide. ... All that we 
can tell from the material at our disposal, which is of rather late date, is that 
two conflicting doctrines are represented side by side.’ These remarks create 
the impression that no arguments worth considering have ever been put forward 
in favour of one or the other, in fact that no evidence exists on which to base 
an argument. It is, however, certain that this is a matter, linked with salvation, 
on which Zoroaster would have given a firm teaching; and Lommel, pondering 
with his usual penetration the doctrine of the last fiery ordeal, pointed out 
that the prophet plainly developed this concept from that of the actual ordeal 
by fire or by molten metal which was a form of ultimate judicial trial among 
the Indo-Iranians. 25 Such ordeals were maintained by the Iranians into histor¬ 
ical times; and belief in their efficacy lay in the conviction that if a person 
required to undergo one were innocent, divine beings would intervene miracu¬ 
lously to save him; but that if he were guilty, he would die from burns in the 
natural way. It is easy if one approaches Zoroastrian beliefs about the last 

24 cf. Boyce in Boyce and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism , hi, 265 with n. 11. 

25 H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras nach dem Awesta dargestellt (Tubingen, 1930, repr. 
1971), 219-22. 
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things in the light of Christian or Muslim expectations to assume that a Last 
Judgement is to precede the fiery ordeal, which will then have a merely punitive 
function for sinners; but in Zoroastrianism the ordeal is the last judgement, 
and the only one which will be undergone by those still living at the end of 
time. 26 What will then show who are the righteous, who the wicked will simply 
be who emerge unscathed from the molten metal, who perish within it; and 
this is borne out by Zoroaster’s own words in Y. 51.9, with their reference to 
red fire and molten metal, whose action, it seems, will be ‘to destroy the 
sinner ’ ( rasaiierjhe droguuantom). 

Thereafter this doctrine has been traced in Jewish texts of the Parthian 
period; 27 and it is attested, but in one passage only, in a composite Middle 
Persian work, the Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the DadestanT denlg. 28 Another 
passage in this same work has the kindlier doctrine of universal salvation; 29 
and it is this which is recorded elsewhere in Pahlavi and later Zoroastrian 
literature, and which is believed by Zoroastrians today. Exponents of it disreg¬ 
ard the fact that some sinners will be involved who have not been judged 
before, and concentrate on the previous expiatory sufferings endured by most 
of the wicked in hell. ‘ They ... say that God will have pity upon the damn’d, 
and that they shall go into Paradise as having suffered enough.’ 30 Such a 
development, namely the softening in later times of the stem doctrine of a 
religion’s founder, has a parallel in Christianity, many of whose followers 
have come to disregard the uncompromising Gospel teaching of eternal damna¬ 
tion for sinners. It has, moreover, been suggested that one formulation of the 
modified Zoroastrian belief may indicate a doctrinal as well as a humanitarian 
basis for it, with the conviction that ‘ Ahriman could not be allowed the lasting 
triumph of having diminished the creation of Ohrmazd.’ 31 This may have 
helped the gentler doctrine to establish itself completely; but it created prob¬ 
lems, with its promise of universal salvation; and the dasturs were reduced to 
declaring that bliss would not be quite the same for all, but that ‘men shall 
have every one their apartment answerable to the degree and quantity of the 
good which they did in their lifetime.’ 32 In sum, the evidence points uncontro- 
vertibly (or so it seems to the present writer) to the doctrine of the annihilation 
of sinners being original, and superseded during the course of the Sasanian 
period by that of universal salvation; and if this is so, it can hardly be said 
that the existence of these two doctrines shows that there was then ‘ no unified 
tradition concerning certain central tenets of the faith ’ (p. 39). It is rather a 
matter of evolution within a unified tradition concerning this particular tenet. 

From the last things S. proceeds to consider ‘man and the divine’; and 
here he offers an unusual analysis, stating that Zoroastrianism ‘shares with 
Manichaeism the notion that certain aspects of the human person are essentially 
identical with the divine world, as well as the idea that the aim of human 
existence is to try and make this identity a reality , in other words , to try and 


26 This was emphasized by Lommel, loc. cit. 

27 See S. Pines, £ Eschatology and the concept of time in the Slavonic Book of Enoch Numen, 
Supp.xvm, 1970, 78; Boyce and Grenet, Hist. Zoroastrianism , m, 393-4. 

28 Ch. 32.5 (ed. A. V. Williams, Copenhagen, 1990; text, i, 138/39; tr., n, 59 with comment¬ 
ary, 186). 

29 Ch. 48.97 (ed. Williams, i, 188/89; n, 87). 

30 J. B. Tavernier, Collections of travels through Turky into Persia and the East-Indies (London, 
1684) i, 165; cited by N. K. Firby, European travellers and their perceptions of Zoroastrians in the 
17th and 18th centuries (AMI Erganzungsband, 14, Berlin, 1988), 43. 

31 Boyce, Zoroastrianism: its antiquity ..., 170. 

32 Tavernier, op.cit., 164 (Firby, loc.cit.); cf. Dadestan T denlg, Pt. I, ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Purs. 
31.13 (16), tr. E. W. West, SEE, xviii, 74 with n. 1; and Boyce, Hist. Zoroastrianism , i, 243, n. 63 
(where the reference is to be corrected). 
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become divine [my italics].... This is an aspect of Zoroastrian faith and practice 
that has so far received only scant notice, but it is essential for understanding 
Zoroastrianism ’ (p. 59; cf. pp. 69-70). To the present writer it seems on the 
contrary that this interpretation of Zoroastrian beliefs has previously received 
scant—if any—attention because it accords so little with the facts. In 
Zoroastrian teaching, each person is created an individual, with his or her 
individual soul. Each is capable of choice between good and evil; and each 
has the duty, as declared by Zoroaster, of choosing the good in order both to 
attain individual salvation and to contribute to the salvation of the world. It 
is these goals which are set before the believer, not that of becoming, through 
righteousness, divine. Man has his appointed place in the scheme of things, 
and it is not as a god. After the end of time, as it is stated in one of the Pahlavi 
books, when the earth has been renewed, ‘ then Ohrmazd and the 
Amahraspands and all the yazads and mankind will be in one place ... and 
all mankind will be immortal.... And their work will be this, to behold 
Ohrmazd and to pay homage.... Everyone will love others like himself.’ 33 
There is no merging or assimilation here: all human beings retain their separate 
identities eternally as God’s creatures. 

These beliefs are orthodox doctrine; but S., disregarding them, seeks evid¬ 
ence for the existence of what he perceives as different expectations in a 
particular aspect of Zoroastrian ethical teaching. The righteous man, it is 
declared in one passage, ‘makes this body like a fort, and sets a guard over 
it, and keeps the yazads within it, and does not let devs (demons) enter’. 34 
Another passage runs: 6 There is none born of woman over whom these Menogs 
do not struggle: Vahman (Good Purpose) and Akoman (Evil Purpose), Sros 
(Obedience) and Khesm (Anger), Spendarmad (Pious Devotion) and the demon 
Taromad (Arrogance) ’; 35 and the text goes on to illustrate this, declaring, for 
example, that a man in whom Vahman dwells will be ardent in good works, 
whereas one who has allowed Akoman to enter him will be reluctant to perform 
any. These passages show that 4 yazad ’ was a synonym for a benign menog, 
‘dev’ for an evil one. It has been customary among Western scholars to refer 
to menogs as ‘abstractions’, and S. continues this usage, speaking of ‘using 
abstract notions to play the part of divine entities ’ (p. 9, cf. p. 62). This is, 
however, an outdated approach. The word menog derives, as he acknowledges, 
from Old Avestan mainyu , usually rendered in English as ‘ spirit ’; and this has 
a Vedic equivalent, manyu , translated from contexts as ‘force, impulse’. 36 The 
existence of these two cognate words shows that there was a proto-Indo- 
Iranian *manyu which must have expressed some concept evolved in a Stone 
Age culture; and the way in which Avestan mainyu is used indicates that this 
concept belonged to animatism—the manner of apprehending the world (wide¬ 
spread in archaic societies) whereby man, conscious himself of being alive, 
attributed conscious life to all other things, animate or inanimate, tangible or 
intangible. 37 We have already seen how in Zoroastrianism (in many respects a 
startlingly conservative faith) veneration was offered to the Mainyus or Yazads 
of sun and moon, water and fire. Virtues and vices were also thought of as 
having their inner force or Mainyu, which could enter a person and direct his 
actions; so if, for example, the good Mainyu of courage had found its place 

33 Pahl. Riv. Dd., ch. 48.99-102 (ed. Williams, i, 188/89; n, 87-8). 

34 Denkard VI, E34a (ed. Shaked, The wisdom of the Sasanian sages (Boulder, Colorado, 
1979), 202/03. 

3 * Denkard VI, 77-8 (ed. Shaked, op. cit., 28/29). 

36 See M. Schwartz, ‘The old Eastern Iranian world view according to the Avesta’, in 
Cambridge History of Iran , Vol. 2, (ed.) I. Gershevitch (Cambridge, 1985), 641. 

37 See Boyce, Zoroastrianism: its antiquity ..., 53. 
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within him, there was no room there for the evil Mainyu of fear. Emotions 
and qualities were perceived, that is, neither as ‘ abstractions ’ nor as parts of 
a person’s own psychological make-up, but as active and independent forces. 
Over those the individual had some measure of control through exercise of 
will, in that he could seek to make their entry easy or to bar the way. This 
was evidently the manner of thinking with which Zoroaster himself grew up, 
and which harmonized with, or helped to foster, his apprehension of a world 
divided between good and evil, with man’s duty to choose between them. A 
remarkable feature of his own new teachings was the doctrine of six great 
Mainyus, the greatest of the Amasa Spantas, who dwell always with Mazda 
but also enter into those human beings who are worthy, that is, have the wish 
and will, to receive them. This is the doctrine indicated in the Pahlavi passages 
cited above, from which S. deduces that, because these divine entities can be 
present in man, therefore man himself ‘consists of divine elements ’ (p. 63). He 
admits that menogs also dwell in plants and beneficial animals, but maintains 
that 6 the intertwining of the divine within man seems to be understood to be 
particularly intimate, and is more often emphasized ’ (p. 63). This emphasis is 
natural, because plants and animals were held to have an innate yearning for 
the good state in which they were created, whereas man alone has free will, 
and needs to be taught and exhorted to choose the good. S. cites other texts 
in attempting to prove man’s potential divinity, but finds none where the 
imagery is not prosaically that of man as a container (house or fort), which 
simply receives the good or evil spirits; and the more he pushes a weak case 
the more questionable his logic becomes. (For example, he says (p. 61) that 
the ancient expression ‘gods (and) men’, daeva masya, ‘indicates the totality 
of entities that belong to the same species [my italics] ’; but he would presumably 
not claim this for another ancient and structurally identical phrase, ‘cattle 
(and) men ’, pasu vTra.) 

S. makes discerning observations about the Zoroastrian lists of the invisible 
components of man, namely the soul ( ruwan ), vital soul ( gyan ), pre-existent 
soul (frawahr) and consciousness (boy), accepting that here the Sasanian priests 
were working within ‘a solid tradition which derives from the Avesta and 
which continues the vocabulary of the sacred scripture ’ (p. 55). Concerning 
the Avestan lists he points out, in one of the appendices to his book (p. 135), 
that each one tends ‘ to serve a particular purpose within its individual context, 
and this determines the selection of terms used. The divergence between the 
lists should not be taken to represent actual differences in conception.’ It is 
disappointing therefore to find him taking a quite different approach to the 
associated Pahlavi lists, saying that they show that in the Sasanian period 
‘ there were several schools of thought about these questions. As far as we can 
tell, none of them was considered to be more “orthodox” than the others.’ 
But organizing and analysing traditional terminology was surely simply a 
necessary scholastic task, and small variants in different contexts can have 
little to do with orthodoxy or dissidence. 

Why S. is especially interested in these lists is that he finds in ideas about 
these invisible components further support for his theory of man’s potential 
to become divine; and he sees all this as providing evidence to show that 
Muslim mysticism, which developed largely on Iranian soil, owed much to 
Zoroastrian elements, ‘ adapted to the teachings and language of Islam ’ (p. 79). 
In this he acknowledges he is following in the footsteps of Blochet, Schaeder 
and Corbin; but hitherto, he points out (p. 3), the difficulty has been to find 
evidence in support of the idea. ‘Now,’ he says (p. 79), ‘that we have some 
evidence ... for a far-reaching conception of the identity of man with the divine 
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world, the continuity from Iran to Islam may seem smoother and more natural.’ 
Unfortunately, since (in the present writer’s opinion) none of this evidence is 
acceptable, one has still to remain content, as so often in Zoroastrian studies, 
with a strong probability. It is widely held that Zoroaster was himself a mystic, 
as well as a thinker and teacher; and there is no reason to doubt that a strand 
of mysticism persisted among his followers, very possibly supported indeed by 
the doctrine of the potential immanence of divine beings in man; but 
Zoroastrian mystics, like Persian-Muslim ones thereafter, may well have given 
expression to their spiritual apprehensions in poetry, which would have been 
lost with almost all the rest of pre-Islamic Persian verse. Much of this verse 
was exquisitely beautiful, we are told, but it was not written down. 

S. joins those scholars—the majority, it would appear—who reject the 
identification of elements in Zoroastrianism as shamanistic (pp. 49-50); but 
he links to the idea of mysticism that of a putative esotericism. By this he 
means that ‘there were groups who, while regarding themselves as faithful 
adherents of Zoroastrianism, held certain ideas that they considered should 
not be divulged to the general Zoroastrian public ’ (p. 76). One indication of 
the existence of such groups he sees in 4 the persistent reference in Zoroastrian 
and Arabic writings to the limitations imposed on disseminating the 
Zoroastrian scriptures to the common people.’ Such restrictions, he shows, 
applied particularly to the zand , which, since it was in the vernacular, could 
be understood by all, and perhaps misinterpreted (p. 79). Forbidding the zand 
to be made generally available was an authoritarian measure, of which S. 
observes: ‘The notion of preventing access to the religious truths is alien to 
Judaism and Christianity ’ (p. 80), thus imputing an unusual obscurantism to 
Sasanian Persia; but in fact there is a striking parallel in this with the former 
efforts of Christian authorities in Western Europe to prevent general access to 
the scriptures by forbidding vernacular translations of the Latin Bible. This 
did not mean, however, that those authorities were not active in teaching in 
other ways what they regarded as ‘ religious truths ’, and this appears to have 
been the case also with their Sasanian counterparts. An important piece of 
evidence of their wish for an instructed laity is the addition (already touched 
on above) of the Middle Persian section (the Ohrmazd xwaday) to the daily 
kustT prayers, which are essentially in Old Avestan. This section contains 
simple, clear doctrine and ethics: reverence for Ohrmazd, defiance of his 
adversary Ahriman, and the resolve to refrain from all bad thoughts, words 
and acts; and it must have been carefully taught throughout the community 
by a well-organized body of priests. Another development was the writing of 
books of general religious instruction in simple Middle Persian. The most 
important surviving specimen of such a work is the Dadestan i Menog T Xrad 
(Judgements of the Spirit of Wisdom), in which a questioner is represented as 
seeking, amid ‘many creeds and beliefs’ ( was kes ud wirroyisn, ch. 1.17) the 
truths of the good religion of the Mazda-worshippers, and receiving instruction 
in these from the Spirit of Wisdom itself. The work has a large doctrinal 
content, and deals also with basic observances (including the duty to pray 
before the sun and Mihr, the moon and fire, ch. 53); and in general it can be 
regarded as a Sasanian precursor to the Saddars , handbooks of the faith 
compiled in Islamic times; and since its contents, where these overlap, are the 
same as theirs, this book alone makes it seem perverse to seek a difference 
between the orthodoxy of Sasanian and post-Sasanian times—to aim, that is, 
at denying the one and establishing the other as new. 

In sum it seems to the present writer that the valuable part of Professor 
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Shaked’s book lies in details which he has contributed to the study of Sasanian 
religion, adding thereby to a fuller apprehension of the ferment of religious 
activity at that time; but that his thesis has not been, and cannot be, upheld, 
for even a Procrustes at his most determined could not force the facts to fit it 
in any remotely satisfying way. 
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FURTHER ON THE CALENDAR OF ZOROASTRIAN FEASTS 


By Mary Boyce 

London 


During the prolonged study of the Zoroastrian calendar it 
has become plain that there are two fundamentally 
different approaches to it: one, as a system of time¬ 
reckoning, the other as a means of ordering the religion’s 
devotional life. Ideally, for study of the history of the 
calendar, the two would be accorded equal importance; 
but since they call for different interests and aptitudes — 
the one in astronomy, with a gift for mathematics, the 
other in religion, with an appreciation of its evolution — 
they attract serious and fruitful study by different groups 
of scholars. Naturally there is some overlap; but all that 
can in general be aimed at is that each should 
complement its own findings by taking into considera¬ 
tion, as judiciously as possible, those of the other group. 

In an earlier article, “On the calendar of Zoroastrian 
feasts” (1970), the writer failed to do this and so 
committed a major error; for she based an important part 
of her argument on an inference drawn from undated 
religious texts against evidence from local Zoroastrian 
calendars, recorded in historical times. (She was aware 
of this evidence, but sought too lightly to explain it as 
reflecting popular against royal usage.) The error was 
pointed out to her privately by several scholars, and was 
briefly exposed in print in 1983 by the noted calendrist 
W. Hartner; 1 but it was not until 1992 that it was fully, 
though generously, refuted by B. Marshak. 
Subsequently it was mentioned, with at least equal 
generosity, by F. de Blois in his masterly article “The 
Persian calendar” (1996). In this he treated, essentially, 
the Zoroastrian calendar as observed by the 
Achaemenian and Sasanian Persians and in early 
Islamic times. Then in a learned article of 2003 G.R.F. 
Assar brought together what was known of “The 
Parthian calendars at Babylon and Seleucia on the 
Tigris”, by which title he referred to calendars used in 
the Parthian period by non-Iranian, non-Zoroastrian 
subjects of the Arsacids, and by scribes of the Arsacids 
when communicating with those subjects. As well as a 
lucid general exposition this article contained new data 
discovered by him himself, including one or two which 
are incidentally valuable for knowledge of the use of the 
Zoroastrian calendar within Iran at that time. 


A second major division exists between students of 
the Zoroastrian calendar, in that one group thinks that the 
365-day one known from historical times was preceded 
by a 360-day one, and the other group holds that the 365- 
day calendar had no predecessor. Each opinion has had 
its distinguished proponents, and in their recent articles 
in this journal Marshak showed himself to belong to the 
first group, de Blois to the second. 

There is a third cause for marked differences of 
opinion over the Zoroastrian calendar, namely the wide 
gap which has long existed between dates assigned to 
Zoroaster. Some academics have accepted one implied 
in certain late Phi. texts of some time in the sixth century 
B.C., this being the sole historical indication which there 
is in the religious tradition, but one which appears to 
have had little currency at any stage among Zoroastrians 
themselves. It makes Zoroaster, and with him the OAv. 
period, contemporary with the early Achaemenians, and 
the Young Avesta a composition of their epoch. The fact 
that much of its content is plainly by origin very old is 
explained as the persistence of pre-Zoroastrian beliefs 
and practices representing an early corruption of the 
pure, more abstract, teachings of the prophet. In the 
latter part of the twentieth century this view came to be 
widely held, and was adopted by the great authority on 
Iranian calendars, S.H. Taqizadeh. 2 Other scholars have 
inferred from the Avestan texts a much earlier date for 
Zoroaster, around 1000 B.C., and latterly philologists, 
archaeologists and ethnographers have produced inde¬ 
pendently of one another evidence to suggest that this 
date should be set back to c. 1200, with the YAv. texts 
being composed between then and c. 800. 3 This places 
Zoroaster at a time before the migration of the Iranian 
tribes south from the Inner Asian steppes into what came 
to be called after them Iran, and at a stage when the local 
stone age culture was developing into a bronze age one. 
At present the date of c. 1200/1000 has the most 
adherents, but with consensus still far from being 
reached. The writer herself regards c. 1200 as that most 
likely to be valid, and it is on this premise that the 
following reconsideration of the Zoroastrian devotional 
calendar is based. 
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It is proposed accordingly to begin by drawing not 
on any investigation by calendrists but on the unduly 
neglected study by the Swedish ethnographer M.P. 
Nilsson of the calendars of “primitive and early-culture 
peoples” (1920). Among the latter he included the 
Homeric Greeks, the I ndo-Aryans and the ancient 
Iranians as represented in the Young Avesta, 4 gathering 
his materials for their study from his own reading (using 
translations for the two last-named). For the vastly more 
numerous primitive peoples he amassed evidence from 
his own field-work and that of fellow-ethnographers, 5 
and from the reports of travellers, mostly in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This information 
came from countries widely scattered across the globe, 
and from tribes at different stages of development, some 
still living almost entirely without contact with the 
outside world; and Nilsson himself envisaged that the 
amount of this material, and its repetitiveness, might put 
readers off. But this was an essential part of his demon¬ 
stration that the characteristics which he identified as 
common were part of humanity’s general cultural 
evolution, and illustrated the stages which can be 
rationally postulated for the development of all 
advanced calendars. His exposition is admirably 
thorough and lucid, with every deduction carefully 
reasoned; and he defended his use of the comparative 
method against critics by pointing out that all the 
calendars studied were based on the same small number 
of phenomena, observable by everyone everywhere, 
which could be combined in only a small number of 
ways. These phenomena are the heavenly ones, that is 
the sun, moon and stars, and the earthly ones of the 
phases of nature, such as the seasonal changes which 
determine the affairs of men, all of which depend 
ultimately on the sun. Since all these phenomena were 
known to primitive and early-culture peoples from 
observation, not calculation, he suggested that a 
distinctive term, “time-indicators”, would be 
appropriate in reference to them, since these would have 
been generally used long before the “time-reckoning” of 
advanced calendrical systems was evolved. 6 


EVIDENCE FOR THE USE OF AN “EARLY- 
CULTURE” CALENDAR BY THE AVESTAN 
PEOPLE 

The smallest unit of time in ancient calendars was the 
24-hour day, defined by the alternation of darkness and 


light. Most peoples reckoned this unit to begin at sunset 
but for the Homeric Greeks it began at dawn, and this is 
the Zoroastrian usage also, and so presumably that of the 
OAv. people. 

The next biggest unit was the “moon period” or 
month, and reckoning by this (with the same word used 
for “moon” and “moon-period”) has been likewise 
common to all peoples; but not all primitives had 
progressed far in the abstract art of counting, some not 
going beyond five, and such peoples tended to be vague 
about the number of days to a month. The two phases of 
the moon, greeted universally with joy and celebration, 
were the crescent of the new moon and the full moon, 
and for the early-culture peoples these divided the 
month into two parts, the first of fifteen days, the second 
(which included the two nights of the moon’s invisibili¬ 
ty) of fourteen or fifteen. Then the instinct for decimal 
counting led on to a more artificial division into three 
ten-day periods, assigned to the new moon, full moon 
and waning moon. Both duplicate and triplicate 
divisions are found in the Young Avesta. 7 

The months were most commonly named for 
something that occurred in them, such as ploughing, or 
the sowing of seeds, or the return of migrant birds. A few 
tribes lived in regions with winters so harsh that almost 
nothing happens then, and they simply ignored this time; 
but for most peoples the cycle of the natural year, 
controlled by the sun, dictated the length of the calendar 
year made up of lunar months; and since the solar year is 
about eleven days longer than one made up of twelve 
lunar months, and about nineteen days shorter than one 
of thirteen such months, to keep the two in accord a 
month had to be added or dropped when this was 
perceived to be necessary, ideally every six years; and the 
ancient Iranians were among those who needed to add. It 
was widespread usage to give such an extra month the 
name of the one which it followed, as the “second such- 
and-such month”, and this is known to have been the 
practice of the ancient Babylonians, introduced perhaps 
by King Hammurabi (c. 1792-1750 B.C.). 8 Tribes who 
lived in regions where seasonal changes, clearly defined, 
occur with predictable regularity (among them Egypt 
and Mesopotamia) were able to adjust their calendars in 
this way with little difficulty; but this was more of a 
problem for those living in areas (such as Iran or Inner 
Asia) where seasonal changes can fluctuate considerably, 
and among living tribes the decision about when action 
was needed is recorded as having been debated, 
sometimes heatedly and at length. 
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It was widespread practice to seek help for 
stabilising the calendar from observation of a fixed star 
which regularly disappears for a while below the 
horizon and whose return at dawn (its “heliacal rising”) 
could be used as a reliable time-indicator. As Nilsson 
pointed out, 9 this reliance on stars can be shown in 
Greece (as was presumably the case everywhere) to be 
older than the evolution of a lunisolar calendar, and it 
continued among farmers and seamen, “who must hold 
to the natural year”. A star often thus used was the Dog 
Star, brightest of the fixed stars. The name “Canes” was 
given it by the ancient Greeks, who connected it with 
what for them was the constellation Orion, seen as that 
hero-hunter, for it is aligned with the three stars 
supposed to form his belt, and they imagined it as his 
hunting dog. In the Iliad (c. 800 B.C.) the brightness of 
Achilles’ armour is compared with the shining of 
“Orion’s hound”. 10 The Zoroastrians too have preserved 
a myth, plainly of high antiquity, about this star, which 
they called Tistrya. This name has been analysed as “Of 
the Three Stars” (<tri-str-iia), 11 showing that they 
connected it with the same constellation. They, like the 
Greeks, saw it as a rain-star, and their myth about it was 
more pertinent to this idea, for they imagined its Mainyu 
as a splendid white stallion which appears yearly to fight 
with Apaosa, the Mainyu of Drought, conceived as an 
ugly black one. 12 This association of the star with rain 
has caused much perplexity, since for Greeks and 
Iranians alike its heliacal rising was in July, during arid 
summer heat. But Nilsson pointed out 13 that the star is 
not very bright at its first appearance but increases in 
radiance as it climbs up the sky, and is most brilliant, 
and hence apparently triumphant, when the autumn 
rains arrive. Panaino, independently, solved the problem 
for Iranists 14 by showing how this observable fact is 
embodied in the Avestan myth, for after his reappear¬ 
ance Tistrya needs to be invoked and gradually strength¬ 
ened by people’s prayers and offerings before he gathers 
the power to defeat Apaosa. Panaino also demonstrated, 
convincingly, that Tistrya had to fight as well against 
showers of shooting stars, “taken as elements that 
disturb the cosmic order” and which bring drought. In 
his YaSt they are termed pairikas , and their leader is 
called Duzyairya, the Pairika “Bad Year”. In ancient 
times, it has been calculated, that is, c. 900-800 B.C., 
there would have been two major meteor showers while 
Tistrya was invisible, and others when he had returned 
to confront them, 15 and each time he overcomes them 
they fly malevolently towards “the bay”, that is, the 


mythical sea Vourukasa, source of all the waters of the 
world. Finally he fights and defeats Apaosa at its shore 
and rushes triumphant into its waters. There, it is to be 
inferred, he impregnates the mares which are its 
waves, 16 and the wind takes up the now abundant water 
and distributes it as rain over the whole earth. 

Although it is thus at the end of several months of 
striving that Tistrya wins the victory, it was his first 
heliacal rising which was marked in Zoroastrian 
observance by a major feast in his honour, presumably 
as the beginning of the vital task of aiding him through 
worship; and the preservation of this myth in the Young 
Avesta creates a valuable means for modem man to 
understand one aspect of the, in many ways, remote 
world of thought and perception inhabited by the 
Avestan people, making it clear that for them, as for 
primitive and other early-culture peoples, the divine 
beings associated by them through myth with the stars, 
actually caused the physical phenomena with which 
they were linked. 

As for when a 360-day calendar year began, this 
does not appear to have been a matter of much 
importance to primitive peoples, who might have one 
new year’s day, or several, or none, according to their 
way of life. Internal evidence in the OAv. texts indicates 
that Zoroaster’s own people were settled pastoralists. 17 
As such, they both tilled the soil and kept cattle on 
pasture lands, and so could have celebrated an autumn 
new year’s day, as the time not only of harvest but also 
of ploughing for the following season. But they, and the 
OAv. people before them, must have joined as well in 
the almost universal celebration of spring, marked by 
the growing predominance of daylight hours. This 
celebration would accordingly be at, or soon after, the 
spring equinox, but how accurately this was calculated 
by the Av. people is not known. Correspondingly, the 
harvest festival could have been held at, or soon after, 
the autumn one, the equinoxes being for ancient peoples 
the most readily observable of the noteworthy points of 
a solar year. 

It was not only the stars which the Avestan people 
perceived as sentient divinities. They were plainly 
animists, like others at their cultural stage, who believed 
that everything, tangible and intangible, had its inner 
cognitive force, its mainyu , some very powerful, others 
weak, but all open to being affected (like Tistrya) by 
men’s actions. 18 So they interpreted the coming of 
spring as the return to the surface of the earth of a being 
who is named in the Young Avesta Rapithwina, that is, 
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the “(Mainyu) of Rapithwin” which as a common noun 
means “noon”, for it was at noon on a particular day, at 
the moment when the sun was at its highest, that he was 
believed to reappear after spending the winter months 
beneath the ground; and in order to encourage him to 
remain it was the duty of everyone to welcome him back 
with worship and offerings, to be followed by feasting 
and merrymaking out of doors while taking visible 
delight in the signs of spring, such as flowers, newly 
sprouting grass and com, and the reappearance of 
hibernating and migrant creatures. 

ZOROASTER’S CREATING OF THE 
FRAMEWORK FOR THE DEVOTIONAL 
CALENDAR OF HIS RELIGION 

There are good grounds for inferring that the feast of 
Rapithwina was the first traditional festival of the Av. 
people which Zoroaster consecrated to his own new 
religion, because it illustrated powerfully one of its 
fundamental doctrines — unless, as seems even more 
probable, he conceived that doctrine while meditating 
on this well-loved feast. It is that of the coming of 
Fraso.kor9ti (MP Frasegird), when, if enough people 
worship Mazda and by their own ethical conduct aid 
him in his cosmic purpose of overcoming evil by good, 
then this vast aim will be achieved and the world made 
“wonderful” (frasa -) again, as it was when he created it. 
The bones of the righteous dead will rise from under the 
earth and, clothed in a new “future body” (MP tan l 
paseri) will enter on an eternity of perfect, unchanging 
bliss. This doctrine appears strikingly original, not least 
in that it offered hope of salvation to all, regardless of 
social status or sex, through their own endeavours; but it 
can be seen how it evolved from the old Iranian religion, 
with its concept of aiding a divinity to achieve mutually 
desired ends. Moreover, a strong ethical element existed 
already in the “Ahuric creed” (< ahurd.tkaesa -), that is, 
the beliefs about the three Lords, the Ahuras Mazda, 
Mithra and *Varuna. 19 But the rigorous ethic which 
requires good thoughts as well as words and deeds was 
perhaps first formulated by the prophet himself. Its 
earliest representation is the Yasna Haptaijhaiti , the 
OAv. liturgical text the core of which is attributed by an 
increasing number of scholars to his authorship. 20 
Moreover, this may well have been composed by him 
for a communal act of worship at this spring festival, for 
unlike his Gathas it contains no mention of evil — and 


why should it, if the worshippers were being asked 
thereby joyously to anticipate a day when evil will be no 
more? 

The name “(Feast of the) New Day” by which the 
Zoroastrian festival is best known — the familiar No 
Ruz (Now Roz, Naoroj, with many local and dialect 
variants) 21 appears strikingly apt, since it looks forward 
to the longed-for “new day” of eternal bliss; but it seems 
that Zoroaster did not seek wholly to replace the 
traditional name by this fresh coinage, but kept that for 
the ritual welcoming of Rapithwina. Such references as 
there are to the feast in the Young Avesta and certain 
secondary religious texts are all to this part of the 
celebration, with the name No Ruz first appearing in 
some more secular Phi. works (as nawag rozag / nwk 
rwck , < OIr. *navaka- raocah ) and in the old “heroic” 
parts of the Sahname\ and since the two terms never 
occur together, it escaped academic notice generally that 
they refer to the one festival, and the antiquity of the 
celebration of No Ruz was thus obscured. 22 

A further layer of doctrinal significance was given 
the Zoroastrian feast through its dedication to Asa, the 
great Mainyu of order, that which should be, which in 
ethical terms is truth and justice. The righteous who will 
be saved are called asavan , “possessing asa ”, and Asa 
had a vital part in bringing about Frasegird. He had 
moreover links with fire, used to test the truth injudicial 
trials, and with the sun, regulator of the orderly 
progression of times and seasons, and so, doubly, with 
Rapithwina, the Mainyu of fiery noon. The latter is 
accordingly named his hamkar (a Mir. form), that is, his 
“fellow worker”. 23 

Part of the OAv. concept of the physical world, with 
which Zoroaster would have grown up, was that it 
consisted of seven successive creations, in order sky, 
water, earth, plants, animals, man and fire. The last was 
special in that it was thought to be the life-force which 
animated all the others. Zoroaster’s particular doctrine 
was that the Creator, Ahura Mazda, had been helped in 
his great task by seven Mainyus, subordinate to him and 
emanated from his own being. All were both transcen¬ 
dent, as he was, and yet immanent in their own 
creations; and it may be that it was after he had 
apprehended the link of Asa with the feast of 
Rapithwina that, meditating, Zoroaster perceived 
similar associations of the other six with festivals, those 
known collectively in the Young Avesta as the Yairya 
Ratavo , “Year Times” (and since the late Sasanian 
period as the Gahanbars). By their names five of these 
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were traditional seasonal and occupational observances, 
scattered irregularly through the year, and each, like No 
Ruz, lasting a single day (that is, from sunrise to sunset); 
but the sixth has a name, Hamaspathmaedaya, for which 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been proposed, 24 and 
which was most probably a new foundation by the 
prophet, for it celebrated the creation of man and was 
assigned to Spenta Mainyu, Mazda’s creative Spirit, 
who is indwelling in the hearts of all good people, that 
is the asavans. 25 

As old popular feasts the Year Times must have been 
celebrated convivially by the whole local community, a 
feature of them which would have been for Zoroaster a 
positive good. The old religion would also undoubtedly 
have had its own sacred rites; but the prophet now 
taught his followers to take part in an act of worship 
whose liturgy probably again consisted of the core texts 
of Yasna Haptaqhditi. During this the choicest food- 
offerings were consecrated and partaken of by the 
worshippers in communion with the divine beings, and 
thereafter all, men and women, rich and poor, came 
together for a shared communal meal, each contributing 
to it according to his or her means; and all should behave 
to one another with friendliness and kindness, thus 
demonstrating (if it were necessary) that any wrongs or 
grudges between them were forgiven. (All this has to be 
deduced from later sources.) Such observances were 
plainly an admirable way of creating for Zoroaster’s first 
followers a feeling of solidarity and shared aims; and 
through the dedication of each feast they were reminded 
of fundamental doctrine, an important function in a 
society which had no books, statues or shrines, but 
found religious images in natural phenomena. 

Rapithwina / No Ruz remained different from the six 
Year Times in that the creation which it celebrated was 
the life-force for all the other six. But through its 
dedication to the seventh creation it became the last of 
this chain of festivals, and as such developed a double 
aspect, as marking both the end of the old year to which 
they belonged and the beginning of the new one. Both 
aspects were still acknowledged by observances by Irani 
and Parsi Zoroastrians down to modem times. 26 Another 
abiding consequence was that the spring festival became 
the calendar new year’s day for Zoroastrians. 

There is one other plainly ancient festival whose 
adoption can be ascribed to the prophet. This was 
presumably known to the OIr. peoples by a name such 
as “Feast of Souls ( urvan -)”, and in Zoroastrian 
observance it was celebrated during the hours of 


darkness between Hamaspathmaedaya and Rapithwina / 
No Ruz. At it each family welcomed back into their old 
home the souls of their own departed members, keeping 
the hearth fire blazing brightly to dispel the darkness and 
seeking to gratify them with words of praise and 
offerings of food, drink and clothing, 27 the belief being 
that if these were blessed by a priest their essence would 
benefit the souls in the hereafter. In the old religion such 
a festival (which is of a type widely celebrated across 
the world) was held presumably for “all souls”, but the 
Zoroastrian one was refounded to be only for those of 
the righteous, the asavans , those of sinners being in hell. 

To judge once more from later usage, the “Feast of 
Souls” would have been celebrated joyfully by 
Zoroaster’s followers as a welcoming back of those of 
fellow-believers whose invisible presence was vividly 
apprehended, and as providing them with warm 
hospitality, the sense of communion being fostered by 
the living partaking also of the consecrated food. So this 
night observance did not constitute a break in mood 
between Hamaspathmaedaya and Rapithwina / No Ruz, 
but formed with them the happiest, holiest time of the 
year. These three festivals, and the other five Year 
Times, are the only ones failure to keep which is a sin 
that “goes to the Bridge”, that is, will be weighed against 
the departed soul at individual Judgement, and this is in 
itself a cogent reason for thinking that these festivals 
were established by the prophet, and were alone in being 
so. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 
CALENDAR DURING THE YOUNG AVESTAN 
PERIOD (c. 1100-c. 800 B.C.?) 

There is no reason to suppose that Zoroaster 
discouraged his followers from still taking part in other 
long-established and popular festivals, such as that to 
welcome Tistrya, or the autumn one, which was 
evidently of cardinal importance; for (to judge from 
historical developments) in his faith worship of all 
beneficent divine beings was meritorious, and a number 
are in fact named in the Gathas and Yasna Haptaijhaiti. 
It was, moreover, inevitable that pious zeal should cause 
leaders of his young community to associate other 
festivals as closely as they could with those he had 
founded. The one striking example of this is what must 
have been an old and very popular fire festival of a kind 
widely kept among I.E. and other peoples. At this winter 
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festival a huge fire was lit in the open after sunset to defy 
the dark and to help the Mainyu of the sun to recover his 
strength; and it was known as the “Hundredth (Day)” 
feast, Sade, since it took place 100 days after 
Rapithwina’s disappearance below the earth. 28 It is not 
mentioned in the Avesta, but is referred to repeatedly in 
the old “heroic” parts of the Sahname together with No 
Ruz. 

A bold and doctrinally hardly justifiable modifica¬ 
tion in the dedication of one of the obligatory feasts 
probably took place fairly early in the centuries-long 
YAv. period, namely assimilation to the cult of urvans of 
that of the Fravasis. 29 This cult would plainly have been 
dear to the nobility, who had wealth and influence, for 
(according to the most widely accepted scholarly inter¬ 
pretation) the Fravasis were the souls of heroic warriors, 
who were perceived as being able powerfully to aid their 
descendants. Such a cult hardly accords with 
Zoroaster’s teachings, because of both its martial 
element and its particularity, since relatively few 
families would have had heroes among their dead. 
Nevertheless, influence appears to have told and in the 
liturgy of the service for the night following 
Hamaspathmaedaya it is as Fravasis, not as urvans , that 
the righteous dead are said to return to their old homes 
(Yt 13.49), and the name of the feast held to honour 
them was presumably changed from the one postulated 
above, “Night of urvans ”, to “Night of Fravasis”. 30 This 
was apparently the seed from which the mighty cult of 
the Fravasis grew, gaining a pervasive importance in 
later Zoroastrianism. People’s deep-rooted beliefs about 
their ghostly visitants at their annual return remained, 
however, almost unaffected, for they continued to regard 
them as the souls, urvans , of the family dead, men, 
women and children, whether they had been strong or 
weak, and still refer to them as such today. 

What appears to have been a subsequent 
development consisted in naming all the 30 days of the 
month for individual Yazatas (that is, Mainyus to be 
worshipped), who were to be invoked at every act of 
worship performed on their days. Other ancient peoples 
named some of their days, but the Zoroastrians seem to 
have been unique in designating each one in this way. 
The intention can only be guessed at, but given the 
traditional belief in the power of human worship to 
strengthen the gods, it seems likely that the purpose was 
to focus thus the worship of the whole community and 
so make it as effective as possible. With only 30 days 
available, some choice had to be made from among the 


divine beings who were venerated. So probably it was 
the dedication of a day to *Varuna by one of his cult 
epithets, “Son of the Waters”, Apam Napat, which 
caused the evidently beloved river-divinity, Arodvi Sura 
Anahita, to be excluded, and the choice of Sraoo, who 
on the evidence was special to Zoroaster’s revelation, 31 
which led to the omission of Nairyosaqha, the ancient 
messenger god (still much venerated in Sasanian times). 
But the Fravasis as a group were found a day. What is 
clearly a mnemonic list of the day-dedications, made to 
help priests, came to be included in the liturgy of the 
extended yasna (in Y. 16). There is no mention in the 
Young Avesta of month names, and presumably 
mundane ones of the OAv. calendar were kept. 

DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ACHAEMENIAN 
PERIOD 

Zoroastrianism enters history with its adoption by the 
early Achaemenians, and (it appears to the writer) what 
happened to the devotional calendar thereafter can only 
be satisfactorily — that is, fully — explained on the 
assumption that the conversion to Zoroastrianism of the 
Medes and Persians meant that they accepted this 
calendar as regulating their lives according to their new 
faith. This was presumably relatively easy for them, 
because it would have been of the same type as the one 
which they must, till then, themselves have been using, 
with the same time-indicators, and kept in harmony with 
the seasons in the same way, that is by intercalating a 
month roughly every six years. The Achaemenians 
employed, however, Elamite scribes, the Iranian peoples 
being still preliterate, with the craft of writing scorned 
by the aristocracy; and they evidently allowed these 
scribes to use, for recording matters of state and 
probably for aiding Persian treasury officials over tax 
regulation, the Babylonian lunisolar calendar. 
Babylonian astronomers had, it seems, struggled from 
about 700 B.C. to devise a way to intercalate their 
calendar year of lunar months so that it could be kept in 
exact and permanent correspondence with the solar 
year; and having almost achieved such a system of time¬ 
reckoning, they introduced in 529, when Cyrus the 
Great was king of the Persians, a calendar with eight- 
year cycles, during each of which three months were 
intercalated at three appointed places. This would have 
been the calendar used by the scribes of Darius the Great 
(522^186); but on the Persian version of his Behistun 
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inscription (carved between 521-519) and on a number 
of Elamite tablets at Persepolis it is modified by the use 
of OP month names. These are the only OIr. month 
names to survive, and are of a type found generally 
among early-culture peoples. Later in Darius’ reign 
Babylonians refined their system still further by 
introducing nineteen-year cycles, during each of which 
seven months were similarly intercalated. This system 
achieved an almost perfect correspondence between the 
lunar and solar years, which may well have been 
appreciated by Zoroastrian priests who concerned 
themselves with calendar matters; but the reason why 
the Achaemenians permitted their Elamite scribes to use 
it rather than theirs was probably not because of its 
greater accuracy but because theirs was a religious one, 
not to be employed by unbelievers, and neither they nor 
the Arsacids after them are known ever to have allowed 
it to be so. 32 

Before Darius’ reign the conquest of Egypt in 525 by 
Cambyses, Cyrus’ son, had made the Persians aware of 
another quite different calendar, also based on a system 
of time-reckoning. This is attested from the days of the 
Old Kingdom, in the third millennium B.C., and it 
consisted of a calendar of twelve months of 30 days, 
followed by a “little month” of five days. From its format 
it is reasonable to deduce that this had a 360-day 
predecessor of “early-culture” type with a month interca¬ 
lated every six years, and an autumn beginning, since the 
dominant phenomenon of the Egyptian natural year was 
the annual autumn flooding of the land by the Nile. The 
reformed calendar measured the length of the natural 
year as accurately as is possible while counting only 
whole days, but there was now no intercalation. So it 
began at once to fall back against the natural year by a 
quarter day every twelve months, and the authorities did 
not adopt any way of halting this regression but allowed 
it to pass through a majestic cycle of about a thousand- 
and-a-half years, after which another such cycle began. 
Meantime, temple priests continued to use time- 
indicators to fix feast days, and particularly the first 
heliacal rising of the Dog Star (to them Sopdet, Sostris to 
the Greeks), which coincided more or less exactly with 
the beginning of the Nile inundation. A great festival was 
always observed then by the whole population, from the 
Pharaoh down; and from this learned men calculated 
eventually a “Sothic year” which they compared with the 
working of the state calendar, and the conclusion reached 
by this means of dating is that the latter was well into its 
second huge cycle by the reign of Cambyses. 33 


It was natural that on encountering these two 
examples of advanced calendars some Persians — most 
probably primarily from the Treasury and among 
astronomer-priests — should have conceived a wish to 
reform their own 360-day one. The model which they 
chose for following was the Egyptian, with its basic 
similarity to their own, and they proposed only one 
difference: the beginning of their reformed calendar 
year would still be at No Ruz, that is, be in the spring 
(which agreed with the Babylonian). But the introduc¬ 
tion of five more days was a radical step, and calendar 
change is in any case notoriously difficult to bring 
about. Years may therefore have passed in discussion, 
with the slow gathering of support (probably chiefly in 
Persia / Pars), before the proposal at last gained what 
was essential, the approval of the Great King. It was 
plainly impossible even then to explain the intended 
change to all members of the Zoroastrian communities 
within the Persian empire, extending from the borders of 
India to the western coast of Anatolia, overwhelmingly 
non-literate, and most of them with no interest whatever 
in questions of exact chronological calculation. Change 
must largely have been enforced; and the Persian Great 
King had the power to do this, for he had the imperial 
army at his command, and could exact obedience from 
his satraps, each of whom had his own troops. The 
reformed calendar was introduced, it has been 
calculated, in one of the years 481-^179 B.C., when No 
Ruz would have been celebrated at the spring equinox 
on the 1 st day of the first month (the only years in which 
this would have been so under the earlier 
Achaemenians). Xerxes, Darius’ son, was then on the 
throne, and his Daiva inscription shows him to have 
been a deeply pious, orthopractic Zoroastrian, who must 
have been convinced of the propriety of the reform. It 
also shows him to have been ruthless in enforcing 
measures which he thought were right for the religion, 
and it is highly probable that advocates of the reform 
presented it (and believed this themselves) as, in fact, a 
return to the calendar given by Zoroaster to his 
community, who had not worthily maintained it. 34 

There was, however, a formidable obstacle to the 
reform’s success. It had been decided to insert the five 
extra days after the twelfth month. This was what the 
Egyptians had done, and the Iranians had presumably 
themselves been used to inserting a thirteenth month at 
this place in their 360-day calendar. Had the reformists 
broken with this tradition and put the five extra days after 
any other month, all might have gone relatively 
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smoothly; but as it was, trouble arose at once, which they 
cannot have foreseen. Various names are recorded in 
later times for the extra days, one or two abusive, but to 
judge from its frequency the one proposed by the 
reformists themselves was the collective “Between 
Time” (Phi. Andar Gah\ with the variant “(Days of) the 
Between Time” (Phi. Andargahan ), 35 the individual days 
being numbered, not named; 36 and the intention was 
plainly that they should be a blank, not disturbing any 
hallowed observances. But placed where they were they 
drove a wedge into the heart of the holiest of seasons and 
so caused the maximum confusion and distress. 

What may be supposed to have happened in the year 
of reform 37 is that the whole community celebrated 
Hamaspathmaedaya as usual, followed by the “Night of 
the Fravasis”, and as usual bade the souls a ritual 
farewell as the night ended in dawn. And then the Great 
King’s edict became effective, that no one, probably on 
pain of death, should celebrate No Ruz until five days 
had passed. So the reformists and those accepting the 
reform entered a religious limbo, utterly strange to a 
people used to having every day dedicated to a divinity, 
with all its appropriate observances. There may well 
have been martyrs among defiant nonconformists; but 
subsequent developments indicate that most people, 
bewildered, obeyed outwardly, but in the privacy of 
their homes celebrated No Ruz as best they could, and 
kept the following days with their familiar dedications. 
So by the time they were officially allowed to celebrate 
No Ruz, which was still on 1.1 by the King’s new 
reckoning, it was for them 1.6, the sixth day in every 
month being dedicated to Haurvatat, guardian of the 
creation of Water. 

So on that day traditionalists would have honoured 
Haurvatat in their own prayers and devotions, but also 
have joined in the public celebrations of No Ruz, both 
out of prudence and because these would have been 
familiar and cherished, and there could be no harm, their 
proper holy day having already been kept, in venerating 
great Asa and Rapithwina again. And so it must have 
gone on throughout the first year of the reform, with 
every major festival celebrated twice by the traditional¬ 
ists. But in doing this they had to confront the reality of 
the new calendar: however inexplicable the origin of the 
five days, and wrong the calendar’s working, it existed 
and, backed by royal authority, had to be accepted. 

A serious dilemma awaited them, however, towards 
the end of the calendar year, since, because they had 
ignored the five days at their introduction, they were 


now by their reckoning ten days behind the new 
calendar: their XII.30 was its XII.25, with the “Between 
Time” still to come. The solution which they found was 
to entertain the Fravasis not only for the one traditional 
night but for all the ten days and nights that followed, 
these coming to be known as the “Fravasi Days” (MP 
rozan fravardlgan , later contracted to Frordigan). 

They then sought to maintain what they regarded as 
the proper days of the major festivals just as they had 
done in the previous year; but because they had kept this 
ten-day festival, their time-reckoning had become the 
same as that of the new calendar. So they celebrated the 
official No Ruz on what was now for them also 1.1; but, 
remembering that the previous year their day for it had 
been 1.6, they now, and ever after, celebrated it for a 
second time on that day, and so, similarly, with all the 
other major feasts. So whereas in the first year of the 
calendar reform they had kept them five days before the 
official ones, they thenceforth kept them five days after 
them. This radical confusion is wholly understandable 
in view of their lack of access to written documents and 
the inadequate explanation of this difficult matter which 
would have been all that most people received. 

Once the 365-day calendar had been established and 
was functioning, penalties for keeping religious festivals 
according to the old one were dropped, presumably, in 
expectation that this usage, harmless in itself, would 
gradually be given up. But, on the contrary, the tradi¬ 
tionalists, strong in numbers, grew bold and insisted that 
their festivals were “greater” than those kept by the 
reformed calendar, being the valid ones. Further, a 
number of people who had accepted the reformed 
calendar half-heartedly or under duress must now have 
come to share this conviction and to swell the ranks of 
those celebrating the duplicated feasts, and before the 
end of the Achaemenian epoch the Great Kings had 
themselves come to do so. (The evidence for this is that 
“greater” feast days appear in local Zoroastrian 
calendars of post-Acheamenian times, which must all 
descend from the state calendar in use before the fall of 
the Persian empire.) At some point, accordingly, some 
priestly authority felt justified in altering a phrase in Yt 
13.49, so that as it has been transmitted it declares that 
the Fravasis, returning to their old homes at the Time 
(.Ratu -) of Hamaspathmaedaya, are present there “for 
ten nights” dasa pairi xsafnd , instead of “the night” or 
“one night” of the original text. 38 Another consequence 
of the duplication of feasts was that since the “Greater 
No Ruz” was kept on Haurvatat’s day, popular customs 
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in his honour continued to be observed then, notably 
sprinkling with water. 

The holiest festival period of early Zoroastrianism, 
which had previously extended for 36 hours, was thus 
enlarged to seventeen days, from XII.30-I.6. Then 
because, it is thought, Greater No Ruz was filled with 
observances, at some stage an eighteenth day was added 
to be spent entirely out of doors enjoying the spring; and 
this eighteen-day holy season was kept by Irani 
Zoroastrians down to the 1970s, and is still observed by 
a tiny minority among the Parsis to this day. 

Once almost the whole community had joined in 
celebrating both sets of the major feasts, controversy 
about which was the valid one was probably generally 
forgotten or treated as something to be left to priests; 
and it is likely to have been in priestly schools of the 
Achaemenian period that texts were composed which, 
handed down orally into distant Sasanian times, were 
then written down, with accretions, and so still bear 
seemingly immediate witness to the ancient confronta¬ 
tion. 39 Those priests who had then supported the intro¬ 
duction of the 365-day calendar had had one solid 
advantage in their advocacy of the “lesser” feasts as 
valid, in that these were still celebrated on the days of 
the months proper to them from YAv. times. This was 
markedly the case with the “Lesser No Ruz”, celebrated 
on the month-day devoted to Ahura Mazda. But 
supporters of the “greater” feasts evidently made up for 
this weakness in their case by vigorous propaganda. 

TWO CHANGES TO THE CALENDAR 
MADE IN THE ACHAEMENIAN PERIOD 

Two changes were made to the calendar under the 
Achaemenians which must have had the support of a 
Great King but which cannot be dated. By the first, three 
much venerated Yazatas were deprived of the 
dedications of their days — the 8th, 15th and 23rd — to 
allow these to be devoted instead to “the Creator”, that 
is, to Ahura Mazda under this aspect, who thus received 
4 day dedications. Some powerful motive must have 
driven the King and his advisers to bring this about, 
which gives weight to Nyberg’s suggestion 40 that it was 
done as an esoteric way of honouring Zurvan, Mainyu 
of Time, believed by, it seems, some if not all the later 
Achaemenian Kings to be the one original Being, pre¬ 
existing both Ahura Mazda (to whom, in myth, he 
delegates the act of creation) and Angra Mainyu. He was 


worshipped as a fourfold divinity, and these 4 
dedications could therefore (it is suggested) be 
appreciated by initiates as implicitly honouring him, 
while appearing to most other believers as simply an 
expression of orthodox devotion. Alterations in 7.16 
were then made (like that in Yt 13.49) to support this 
development. A minor pretext for the change could have 
been a desire to divide the month into four parts, roughly 
approximate to the Semitic week, and this would 
account for the choice of days whose dedications were 
altered. Otherwise this is deeply perplexing, considering 
the stature of the Yazatas deprived, for they were great 
*Varuna (whose day-dedication, to judge from the 
Cappadocian calendar, had been to him as Apam Napat), 
and the ritually dominant Haoma, with Dahma Afriti, 
Mainyu of the most cherished of YAv. prayers. 41 The 
change must have had the support of a number of priests 
to be carried through, yet appears to have been imposed 
against opposition from the majority who, unwilling to 
fail in duty to the Yazatas concerned, continued to 
venerate them every month, as their descendants do to 
this day. This they do by invoking them, in what would 
have been the due calendrical order, after the Yazata of 
the thirtieth day, Anagra Raoca, “(Mainyu of) the 
Endless Light”, with whom none of them has theologi¬ 
cally any particular connection, nor yet with one 
another. 42 

The second change may well have taken place at the 
same time as this one, under the same actively pious 
Great King; and it is one that seems perplexingly long 
delayed, namely giving the months also religious 
dedications. (Down to this time they had presumably 
kept mundane ones from the OP or Av. calendars.) Since 
there was no Av. authority for this, some latitude appears 
to have been allowed to the priesthoods of different 
satrapies, with a few divergences in choice of name; but 
the MP month names (which are also those of the Pth. 
calendar) presumably represent those which were 
chosen by the Achaemenians’ own priests. In general, 
innovation was avoided and the month dedications were 
selected from among the day ones, with various 
particular considerations affecting the order. Naturally 
all members of the Heptad were given this added 
reverence, together with the Mainyus of Water and Fire, 
the two “creations” central from pre-Zoroastrian times 
in Iranian worship; and this left only three other months, 
one of which was given to the Fravasis, as Fravardln, the 
other two to Mithra and Tistrya. At every religious 
service thereafter the priests invoked the divinities of 
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day and month; and in every month when the dedication 
of day and month were the same, there was held a 
festival for the Yazata concerned. The MP word used 
was jasn , < OIr. yasna- “act of worship”, which 
indicates the religious intention of this development, 
although naturally for Zoroastrianism there followed 
feasting and making merry. Tistrya was plainly chosen 
to receive one of the hottest months of the year (the 
fourth) so that his jasn , on its thirteenth day, could 
coincide, approximately at least, with the reappearance 
of the Dog Star, 43 and Mithra, by being given the 
seventh month, came to be offered extra veneration at 
the age-old harvest festival, held at or about the autumn 
equinox and thenceforth known as the Mithrakana (MP 
Mihragan); and in time, by analogy with what had 
happened after the calendar reform, these two great 
feasts also came to be celebrated on “lesser” and 
“greater” days. 

In the MP calendar the 1st month of the year was 
dedicated to the Fravasis, and so its nineteenth day, their 
month-day, became their jasn. The intention of this feast 
was essentially the same as that of the ancient “Fravasis’ 
Night”, that is, to give comfort and happiness to the 
departed souls of family members, but in character it 
was very different. It was a daytime observance, and 
instead of waiting in their homes for the souls’ 
spontaneous return families were to seek them in places 
which would be regarded as their natural haunt, that is, 
where their bones were laid; and there, after the usual 
short service of blessing and consecration, they were to 
share with them as lavish a meal as possible, drinking 
toasts in their honour, and remembering them in story 
and sometimes verse, with music and with mirth. 44 

The tenth, deep-winter, month was that devoted to 
Ahura Mazda, a fact that has given rise to much 
speculation. But winter is the best of all seasons for 
feasting, when (especially in ancient times) there could 
be little out-door activity; and in Ahura Mazda’s month 
there were four jaSns, one on the day devoted to him by 
name, three on those for him as “Creator”. This, then, is 
a reason for supposing that the religious naming of 
months may have been carried out at the same time as 
altering the dedications of the three days, for a measure 
that established three extra winter feasts was perhaps 
widely enough popular among the laity to outweigh the 
apparently considerable priestly opposition. It was, 
however, plainly a weighty innovation in its own right, 
which would also have required much thought and 
discussion. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF 
A “WORLD YEAR” 

Another development of the Achaemenian period was to 
have profound influence on the Zoroastrians’ ideas 
about the antiquity of their calendar. This was the 
teaching about a World Year, which came to be 
embodied in the MP zand of the Avesta, 45 and so 
acquired the authority of revealed truth. It derived from 
the Babylonian concept (evolved about 500 B.C.) of 
“Great Years”, a “Great Year” being the time it takes the 
stars and planets to move through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and return to their original positions; and since 
the Babylonians regarded these heavenly bodies as 
designed by the gods in their own likenesses, 46 they 
thought that they controlled all earthly happenings. 
They, therefore, supposed that the recurrence of the 
“Great Years” meant that all events within one would 
repeat exactly those of all the others, to infinity. This 
concept was widely adopted, with local modifications, 
in Eastern Mediterranean lands; and the Zoroastrians, 
for whom both its astral fatalism and the idea of human 
history having no end were alien, developed from it their 
own one of a single “World Year” of 12,000 years. In the 
version found in the zand this is divided into four 
sections of 3,000 years each, with human history 
beginning in the third section, with the Pesdadian and 
Kayanian kings reigning during the ninth millennium. 
Then in the year 9,000, at the beginning of the tenth 
millennium, Zoroaster received the religion by 
revelation from Ohrmazd and converted Kay Vistasp. 
He inherited the calendar of the Pesdadian kings of 
twelve months of 30 days, with a thirteenth month 
added every 6 years; 47 and this he reformed (presumably 
in the original Achaemenian version by abandoning the 
thirteenth month and adding the five “Between-Time” 
days); and from it he computed the World Year. All 
subsequent human history takes place within this tenth 
millennium, in which we now live and whose end will 
decline miserably, with evil predominant. Then, as with 
the Babylonian “Great Years”, there will be repetition, 
though not so exact. Already in the YAv. period the hope 
had developed that a son, the Saviour (Saosyant), will be 
bom miraculously of a virgin from the dead prophet’s 
seed, and will complete his mission and bring about 
Frasegird; and now this was elaborated into belief in the 
coming of three sons, the Saosyant’s two brothers to be 
bom towards the end of the tenth and eleventh 
millennia, each to overcome the evil which will then be 
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rampant again; and towards the end of the twelfth 
millennium the Saosyant himself will come and make 
the triumph of the good everlasting. 

Greek sources of the Achaemenian period have 
preserved scraps of evidence for the existence of 
another, apparently earlier, version of the Zoroastrian 
“World Year”, in which the 12,000 years would have 
been divided by the holy number three into three 
sections. The first two, it is to be supposed, lasted 3,000 
years each, and Zoroaster lived at the beginning of the 
third, in the year 6,000. After this human history unfolds 
to the end of time, with no indication of belief in the 
coming of the first two Saviours. The earliest indication 
of the existence of such a concept comes in a fragment 
from the work of Diogenes Laertius, 48 in which he cited 
a statement by Xanthos of Lydia that Zoroaster lived 
6,000 years before “Xerxes’ crossing”, that is, of the 
Hellespont in 480 B.C. Xanthos, who wrote a little 
before Herodotus, 49 had studied in Babylonia as well as 
talking presumably with magi in his native Lydia; and 
Cumont explained his statement as showing that for 
Zoroastrians the disaster at the bridge and the 
subsequent defeat of Xerxes’ huge army — faithful 
Mazda-worshipping Iranians overcome by infidel non- 
Iranians — was a calamity of cosmic dimensions, 
presaging the end of the age; and Kingsley developed 
this penetrating assessment 50 by pointing out how 
Xerxes himself, as presented by Herodotus, had felt 
prompted by visions, that is, divine messages suitably 
interpreted by magi, to invade Greece. But after his 
defeat history still proceeded, and the prophecy about 
the last times having come remained unfulfilled. 

It can be seen next being made through a declaration 
cited by Pliny 51 from Eudoxus of Cnidus, that Zoroaster 
lived 6,000 years before the death of Plato (in 348/347 
B.C.). Eudoxus, a noted mathematician and astronomer, 
had studied in Babylonia and had brought back to his 
friend Plato knowledge of Zoroastrian dualism, 
arousing his deep interest in the Iranian faith. There is no 
reason to doubt that Eudoxus felt a huge sense of loss at 
Plato’s death, and linking him in this way with Zoroaster 
has been interpreted as bringing them together “as two 
essentially similar historical phenomena”. 52 But, as 
Kingsley has pointed out, one can hardly attribute to 
Eudoxus a deliberate transfer of the dating of Zoroaster 
from 6,000 years before “Xerxes’ crossing” to 6,000 
years before Plato’s death. This, he argued, would have 
been a Magian way of dating; and he adduced a different 
significance for it from the fact that “according to both 


Iranian and Indian popular tradition ... a world era 
frequently comes to an end with the death of a great 
being”. 53 To this one can add the specifically 
Zoroastrian belief that Ahriman’s greatest triumph is 
when a truly good person dies. Evidence for the 
presence in Athens of magi at the time of Plato’s death 
includes the statement that “Mithradates the Persian had 
a portrait-statue of Plato erected in the Academy”, 54 and 
Seneca’s reference in one of his letters 55 to magi being 
there then, and making offerings to Plato when he died 
because they believed he was more than a mere mortal. 
This, translated into Zoroastrian terms, indicates that, 
devoted to him, they instituted a ritual cult for his 
fravasi, a cult which would have been acceptable at the 
Academy where Zoroastrianism was studied and 
respected; and these are the men, Kingsley suggested, 
who provided Eudoxus with the remarkable dating for 
Plato’s death. 

That the concept of a “World Year” with a section of 
6,000 years was well known from the days of the 
Achaemenian empire is shown by the recurrence of this 
figure centuries later in religious contexts in regions 
which had belonged to it, notably in Christian Armenia, 
with its substantial Zoroastrian legacy, and among the 
Mandaeans, whose cult (a living one till at least the end 
of the twentieth century) had many other Zoroastrian 
elements. 56 


UNDER THE ARSACIDS: THE FOUNDING OF A 
BAHAR JASN AND POSSIBLY THE ORIGIN 
OF A NEW NAME FOR THE GREATER NO RUZ 

Alexander’s conquest led to new contacts between 
Iranians and Hellenes, and an incidental allusion in the 
writings of one of the latter who accompanied him 
produced the earliest evidence there is for the existence 
of a 365-day Persian calendar. 57 The earliest records of 
such a calendar being employed in daily life come from 
under the Arsacids, with its use by the Arsacid kings’ 
own scribes and by others of their Zoroastrian subjects 
within Iran. 

The oldest of these records are from the first century 
B.C., being found among the vast number of inscribed 
potsherds — ostraca — excavated at the royal citadel of 
Nisa; but in spite of the time gap between these and the 
end of the Persian empire there is abundant evidence 
(for instance, the maintenance of old imperial traditions 
in Parthian scribal schools) to show that cultural 
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continuity was not broken by the fifty years or so (c. 
304-247) during which Parthia proper was ruled by 
Macedonians. 

The Arsacids, as the second imperial Iranian dynasty, 
were confronted by serious problems created by the 
regression of the 365-day calendar against the seasons. 
At the Achaemenians’ downfall it was hardly more than 
one month behind, but by the time the Arsacids 
established their power Fravardln month had slipped 
back to be the equivalent of early February/January, and 
no way of halting this rearward progress had been 
discovered. But people evidently coped in their own 
way by celebrating No Ruz again when the sunshine 
grew warm and nature was reviving, that is, at around 
the spring equinox; and this second celebration, called 
the Bahar Jasn, “Spring Festival”, retained the ancient 
features of the traditional No Ruz (not possible during 
winter months), and came to be recognised as a State 
holiday, enjoyed by king and commoner alike. 

The evidence for the existence of such a feast comes 
from the romantic epic Vis u Ramin , identified by V.M. 
Minorsky as by origin a Parthian oral poem. 58 Internal 
evidence shows that this underwent a number of 
extensions and revisions before being written down in 
a post-Sasanian MP version, from which it was 
rendered into Persian verse by the Muslim poet 
Gurganl, whose version of it alone survives. But a 
number of elements have been shown incontrovertibly 
to belong to the Parthian original, among which is the 
grand feast in springtime (jasan ... andar baharan ) 
with which the epic begins. The host is the Lord of 
Marv, presumably originally an Arsacid vassal, but in 
the epic as it has come down he is presented at times as 
an Arsacid King of kings, and it is in this capacity that 
he here presides over an illustrious assembly of vassal 
kings and nobles, with their ladies, from many parts of 
Iran. All other banquets in the epic are held within halls, 
but this one takes place in the palace gardens under 
flowering trees, with wine flowing freely and birdsong 
blending with minstrelsy. At the same time people 
generally have left their houses for the open air, 
scattering over field and plain and along river banks. 
They also drink wine and make merry, some racing 
their horses, others listening to music and dancing, or 
picking flowers. The King’s celebration is prolonged 
over a number of days, and he rides out as well, mag¬ 
nificently attended, to distribute largess. 59 

Any Zoroastrian element which this Bahar Jasn 
possessed would have been omitted by Gurganl, for 


though he retained a number which contribute to the 
epic’s narrative, this would not be one of them, and 
without it his Muslim readers could appreciate these 
verses as showing the antiquity of their own celebration 
of No Ruz as a secular holiday. But under the pious and 
in many ways traditionalist Parthians the officially 
recognised secular spring feast may well from the 
beginning have been given a religious connection 
through association with a pseudo-historical strand in 
the Avesta, woven from pre-Zoroastrian myth and 
legend. This association was with the Pesdadian hero- 
king Yima Khsaeta, Pth. Yam, MP Jam, Jamsed, and it 
is most likely to be the product of the creative 
imagination of some gifted minstrel-poet, a gosan; for in 
those, still mainly pre-literate, days leading Parthian 
gosans were men of influence and standing, 60 who were 
not only acquainted with Av. myths and legends but 
appear to have been responsible for weaving some of 
these together with lays about Parthian warrior-heroes in 
a way that was to form the substance of the Kayanian 
part of the Iranian national epic. 61 

The same treatment was extended to a secular 
celebration of Mihragan, which as an autumn harvest 
festival was as important to a largely farming 
community as one for the coming of spring. So although 
it is not a feast of obligation it, like Sade, is repeatedly 
mentioned in Firdausi’s Sahname together with No Ruz; 
and the Av. association given its secular celebration (not 
attested until early Islamic times) was with Thraetaona, 
Mir. Fredon, Persian Faridun. 

It may be during the Arsacid period, but it could be 
either earlier or later, that a new name developed for the 
Greater No Ruz. The evidence comes from a difficult 
Phi. text, the Nerangestan , whose varied contents (with 
Av. passages and Phi. renderings) cannot generally be 
dated, and which may in part represent an old oral zand. 
In the section in question 62 the anonymous priestly 
authors give the Av. khsnuman (dedication) for religious 
services performed on the sixth day of (evidently) the 
first month as haurvatato ... yairyaya , and gloss this in 
Phi. as hordad roz ... i roz i sal “Day Hordad ... which 
is the Day of the year”. Had this gloss been part of the 
Pth. zand , it would still have been set down eventually 
in Phi.; nor, whatever the date, can the original intention 
of the glossator be ascertained. Did he understand the 
Av. to mean, uniquely, “of the (New) Year”, or simply to 
indicate the most important day dedicated to Haurvatat 
of the twelve such days in every year? Or was he 
himself uncertain about this? But however this may be, 
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the term Khordad-Sal emerges eventually in recorded 
usage as a name for the Greater No Ruz. 

UNDER THE SASANIANS 

Contemporary sources remain meagre for the Sasanian 
period. There is a statement by the prophet Mani, made 
in or before 244 A.D., that in the Iranian calendar there 
were 5 days “which were reckoned as the Panz Gah”, 63 
that is, the Five (Day) Times, a variant of Andar Gah. 64 
Not long after this, Blrnnl records, 65 “Hormizd b. Sapur” 
(Hormizd I) was said to have connected the Lesser and 
Greater No Ruz and Mihragan, raising to feast days the 
days in between. All these thus became days of 
obligation, on which only necessary work might be 
done. 66 Hormizd reigned only briefly (272-73), but his 
high priest was Kirder, to whom the initiative for this 
measure can be attributed. It is known from what is 
recorded afterwards that all the six-Year Times, the 
Yairya Ratavo , were similarly treated; and MacKenzie 
showed 67 that these were still called rad (< Av. ratu-\ 
for this, he deduced, was the first element in the word 
radpassag , used by Kirder in his rock inscriptions, and 
explained by MacKenzie as meaning “religious service 
for the rad”. In one of these inscriptions (KZ 1. 15) 
Kirder claims to have had performed at his own 
expense, at Atas Bahrams which he had founded, 6798 
radpassag , and the number is even greater in his last 
inscription at Naqs-i Rustam; 68 and this would accord 
with its having been under his authority that the rads 
acquired extended holiness. 

Kirder’s words, graven on rock and stone, survive, 
but provide the only contemporary evidence there is 
from a Zoroastrian source concerning calendar matters 
in the early Sasanian period; and even for the later 
period there is remarkably little. So knowledge of the 
one major development then, the reform of the calendar 
in the early sixth century A.D., has (like knowledge of 
the Achaemenian one) to be obtained from studying its 
effects as they appear subsequently, although in the case 
of the Sasanian reform this can be supplemented by 
deductions from what is said about the Zoroastrian 
calendar in Zoroastrian and Muslim writings of early 
Islamic times. 

By the beginning of the Sasanian period Fravardln 
month had receded to being the equivalent of early 
September — August, a time of heat and desiccation, as 
bad as winter for the celebration of No Ruz. By then 


scholars among Persian priests and scribes would have 
been acquainted with the Julian calendar of the Romans, 
which at last showed a simple way to stabilise a 365-day 
calendar. But intercalation of a single day at four-year 
intervals was unacceptable to Zoroastrians, interrupting 
(as it was later explained to Blrunl) 69 the orderly 
regulation of their devotions. Moreover, it was untradi- 
tional and foreign, and how could Zoroastrians, imbued 
with the belief that their calendar had been given them 
by the prophet, admit to the superiority in any respect of 
an infidel one? Their logical solution of this dilemma 
was that Zoroaster himself must have reformed the 
ancient “Pesdadian” calendar by instituting the interca¬ 
lation of a whole month every 120 years; and that he 
instructed everyone thereafter to do the same, and they 
obeyed; 70 but that eventually the Persians’ ancestors 
came to neglect it, and the results of this negligence 
could and should now be repaired. The initial proposal 
for reform was presumably that 1 Fravardln should be 
moved forward to coincide again with the spring 
equinox, and then kept there by regular intercalations of 
this kind; and a campaign to bring this about plainly 
gained strong support, to be met by equally strong 
opposition. 

Its opponents must have found arguments against it 
that appeared to them weighty, such as that a calendar 
shift would confuse the calculation of regnal years (the 
Sasanians had abandoned the use of an era and reverted 
to dating in this way). They were also presumably not 
persuaded that the reform was in accord with the 
prophet’s wishes (thus reviving, it can reasonably be 
supposed, a debate that would have taken place at the 
introduction of the 365-day calendar). The main 
strength of their opposition probably lay, however, in the 
fact that what was suggested involved change, and as 
such was suspect in itself. 

In the end, according to Blrnnl, a huge Council was 
convened at much cost from among the learned and the 
concerned to resolve the matter; 71 and what was agreed 
on there was a remarkable compromise, unique in the 
history of calendars and plainly intended to operate only 
temporarily. This was perhaps forced through by the 
King, who would have had the last word and who may 
have accepted it as the only way to resolve an otherwise 
hopeless deadlock. 

By this compromise the State calendar was to remain 
unaltered, continuing to recede against the seasons; but 
within it a devotional year was to be created to regulate 
the religious festivals. 72 Its first day, as the religious No 
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Ruz, was to be that of the next month after the adoption 
of the reform whose first day coincided with the spring 
equinox; and thereafter (it must have been intended) 
there would be regular intercalations of this devotional 
year every 120 years, with the five Andar Gah days 
being moved forward at each to stand at the end of the 
following month until they came again to be at the end 
of Spendarmad. The State calendar and devotional year 
would then coalesce, with the latter ceasing to exist and 
with no change having been made at any stage to the 
former; and thereafter, all must have concurred, 1 
Fravardln would be kept in correspondence with the 
equinox by regular intercalations and so reform would 
in the end be fully achieved and both parties satisfied. 

Reaching this agreement must have been helped by 
the fact that the next month whose first day was at the 
equinox was the ninth, Adar, so that only four intercala¬ 
tions would be needed, with the five days being 
transferred to the end of the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth months, before the religious No Ruz came to be 
again at 1 Fravardln. To achieve this in this way would 
be plainly a bold innovation, but there could be no other 
means of reconciling the wishes of the two parties while 
adhering faithfully to the tradition that only one month 
was ever intercalated at a time. (This, as we have seen, 
was a genuinely old tradition, going back to what would 
have been roughly six-yearly intercalations of a month 
in the old 360-day YAv. calendar.) So it would take 480 
years for the reformists’ goal to be fully attained; but this 
must have been the extent of the concessions which they 
could extract, and perhaps seemed no great span of time 
to those who believed that their calendar had existed 
from immemorial days. (According to the Zoroastrian 
version of the concept of the World Year, which allotted 
12,000 years to the world’s existence, Zoroaster was 
bom when it was 9,000 years old; and the 365-day 
calendar would have had then to exist already for him to 
order its intercalation.) 

According to the State calendar, 1 Adar was at the 
spring equinox during the years 507-11 Julian, 73 when 
King Kavad I (488-531) was on the throne. Decision on 
the reform may only have been reached a considerable 
time after the campaign for it began, 74 and implementing 
it was plainly a difficult task, but once it had been ratified 
by the King, all must have had to join in carrying it out. 
One way in which this may have been done can be 
envisaged as follows: 75 if 507 Julian is postulated as the 
year in which the reform was enacted, then in that year 
the first Hamaspathmaedaya would have been celebrated 


as usual on 25 Spendarmad, followed by the Fravasi days 
and No Ruz, and all would have continued normally up 
to 25 Aban, when the devotional year would have been 
inaugurated by people being instructed to celebrate 
Hamaspathmaedaya again, followed again by the Fravasi 
days and, on 1 Adar to 6 Adar, No Ruz. From this point 
on it was the devotional year which would have 
proceeded with the normal sequence of religious 
festivals, and keeping such festivals on the State calendar 
dates would have ceased for the months of Adar, Dai, 
Vahman and Spandarmad. There would have been no 
familiar celebration of Hamaspathmaedaya on 25 
Spendarmad, and the days that followed, previously so 
especially holy, would have become ordinary working 
ones. From then on to Aban Mah of 508 there would 
have been repetition of feasts already kept in 507 
according to the State calendar; but at 25 Aban the first 
cycle of the new devotional year would have been 
complete, with an end to overlap. All that would then 
have been needed was to carry on with it straightfor¬ 
wardly till the unfamiliar became familiar and what had 
appeared revolutionary was no longer questioned. 

All this must have been hugely confusing at first to 
many, and the reform’s success suggests thorough 
preparation by the religious authorities, so that family 
priests everywhere were able to give guidance. It must 
also have helped that it brought the festivals satisfying- 
ly back into accord with the seasons. Moreover, the 
State calendar, once it became entirely secular, would 
have had little impact on most people’s lives (apart from 
fixing the times of taxation), and it was the devotional 
year which was important, a strong incentive to 
mastering its workings being the fact that holy days 
provided the only holidays. An early record of the 
reform which shows it operating to this effect comes 
from a Syrian Christian martyrology, in which it is 
mentioned that in the thirtieth year of King Kavad (that 
is, in 518 Julian) the Persians celebrated Fravardlgan in 
a month equivalent to March, and all State activities 
were suspended. 76 

There were, however, unforeseeable developments 
from the reform. Blrun! twice names the celebration on 
1 Adar the “Spring Feast”, Bahar Jasan, 77 which is what 
in Vis u Ramin the secular spring observance is called; 
and if the suggestion made above is valid, that under the 
Arsacids this had become associated with Yam/Jamsed, 
it would have been now that this association was 
transferred to the No Ruz of Adar month. The oldest 
reference for this appears to be in the little Phi. text 
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which relates the wonders that had taken place or been 
set in motion on the day Hordad of the month 
Fravardin. 78 This text contains elements that may well 
originate in the Achaemenian period, when controversy 
raged after the introduction of the five extra days, and 
have been handed down in priestly schools, where the 
text’s structure (it is just a list) allowed additions to be 
freely made. It begins with Creation by Ohrmazd and 
proceeds through achievements by Pesdadian kings 
down to the golden age of Jam, to whom three 
memorable deeds are ascribed. The first, that he “made 
this world immortal and undecaying” derives from the 
Av. legend of Yima, but the origin of the others is 
obscure. The third is “making of ossuaries (< astodanlha ) 
and ordering people to make them”. And then it is said 
that when the people saw what Jam had ordered they 
“made the day ‘New Day’ and called it ‘New Day’” (roz 
pad nog roz herd ud nog roz nam nihad). 19 This 
remarkable non sequitur was presumably inserted in the 
late Sasanian period, a presumption borne out by the fact 
that the only datable statement in the text is another 
similarly abrupt remark in honour of Kavad’s great- 
grandson, Khosrow Parvez (621-28). 80 

An association of Jamsed with the religious festival 
of No Ruz (both Lesser and Greater), to which it may 
well have been transferred now, is amply attested in 
post-Sasanian writings, notably by Tha c alibl, Blrunl and 
Firdausi. 81 These contain elaborations and variations, 
but share a common feature among themselves and with 
the Phi. text: nowhere is it said that Jamsed founded or 
named the feast, but always that people looking on 
marvelled at some act of his and made and named it for 
him. Conceivably underlying this was a reluctance by 
Parthian gosam , centuries earlier, even when enjoying 
artistic licence, to make too absolute a new claim about 
this holiest of Zoroastrian festivals. There is similar 
treatment of the association with Mihragan of legends 
about Thraetaona/Fredon/Faridun, but this is first 
recorded in post-Sasanian times. 

Although evidence is lacking, it is a reasonable 
assumption that there now developed special 
observances to mark what had been traditionally high 
holy days of the State calendar, and those most likely to 
have been thus remembered are 1 and 6 Fravardin 
month and 19 Fravardin month — the out-door jasn of 
the Fravasis. 82 The existence thus within a twelve month 
of pairs of religious and secular observances must have 
created a need for a distinctive term for the new 
devotional year and its feasts, and the ones which came 


into use, it is agreed, were wihezag for the year and 
wihezagig , an adjective, for the feasts; but what has been 
much discussed is the precise meaning of these terms, as 
well as their application. 

Wihezag comes, it is accepted, from a verbal root hiz 
or xfz, meaning “rise, move”. 83 This yielded a number of 
derivatives, with or without various verbal prefixes, in 
several Iranian languages, of which one of the groups 
with the fewest representatives is that with wi-. There 
appear in fact to be so far only four examples recorded, 
other than wihezag itself, and all are from Western 
Middle Iranian. The earliest is in a Manichaean MP text 
of the third century A.D., in which it is said: “And then 
the sun rises up from that second threshold to that first 
threshold” (ud dudiz xwarxsed az han i dudig astanag 6 
han astanag i naxostln ... ul wihezed ). 84 This is 
unambiguous with regard to the meaning of wihez -, 
thanks to the use of ul “up”; and in the light of this 
passage it is reasonable to understand in the same way a 
reference in the sixth-century Phi. Menog I Khrad , Ch 
XLIX, to the “rising of the sun and moon” (wihezag i 
xwarxsed ud mah)% 5 even though ul is not used here. 
The other occurrences of the word are in the Pth. version 
of the third-century inscription of Sabuhr I on the Ka c ba- 
yi Zardust (what would have been the parallel MP lines 
are missing). In these the verb is in the past tense, 
formed with the past participle wihist , and in both 
instances it is used with a phrase introduced by the 
preposition abar , which itself has various meanings; and 
the translations offered are “rose up against ...” or “set 
out/started towards”. 86 In the first passage (SKZ, Pth. 1. 
4) the King states that the Roman emperor had acted 
wrongly in Armenia. “And we rose up against the 
Roman empire and slew 60,000 of the Roman force” 
(ud amah abar fromin xsahr wihist ahem ud fromin 
zawar 60,000 ... ozad). In the second passage (1. 9), 
which refers to an event some time later, Sabuhr 
presents himself as the aggressor, saying “We set out 
towards/against Carrhae and Edessa and laid siege to 
Carrhae and Edessa” (amah abar harran ud urhai wihiSt 
ahem ud harran ud urhai pywdywt [transcription 
uncertain]). The then Roman emperor arrived only 
belatedly, Sabuhr says, with an immense army, to be 
defeated in his turn. 

The renderings of wihiSt in these two passages are 
plainly open to criticism. Since the grammatical con¬ 
struction is the same in both, it is hard to justify a 
different translation for each. In the case of the first, the 
motive had plainly been to link wihez- here with its use 
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in the Man. MP text, but the result is not very happy, for 
it would scarcely be natural for a sovereign king to speak 
of “rising up” against an invader. In the second, the 
rendering “set out, start” is apparently inspired by the 
meaning “moving” generally attributed to the noun 
wihezag ; but this is itself unsatisfactory as the translation 
of an expression designed to distinguished the devotional 
year from the State calendar, since it would in fact be 
more appropriate to the latter. For it was the moving 
backwards of the vague State calendar through the 
seasons which was the reason for the reform, by which it 
was intended that the new devotional year should be 
stable, being intercalated. Further, to “move” is a 
meaning attributed to the root verb, and this rendering 
assigns no modifying force to the preverb wi-. 

If the little group of words is considered afresh, unin¬ 
fluenced by later interpretations of wihezag , the 
conclusion seems inescapable that wihez- had two 
meanings, easily distinguished no doubt by native 
speakers, either by different constructions or simply by 
context. One was “rise up, ascend”, and the other 
conveyed motion on the level; and to judge from the 
contexts in which the latter occurs, this motion was 
swift. It would be natural for a king, hearing of an 
invasion of his land, to hasten to confront the invader, or, 
if planning an invasion himself, to move rapidly in order 
to gain the advantage of surprise. Although less 
obviously, the meaning of “hastening” can also be seen 
as fitting the devotional year at its introduction, for there 
was then the wholly unfamiliar hastening of a second 
celebration of No Ruz after only eight months instead of 
twelve. Those indefatigable commentators, the gosans , 
must have made up many songs about this major event, 
and a celebrated practitioner of their craft may have 
composed witty verses set to a charming tune about the 
“Year of Hastening” which became popular and were 
sung everywhere, among learned and simple. The jest 
would have had meaning only for the first two or three 
years of the reform, but the song may have been sung 
long enough for Wihezag to become common currency 
as the accepted term for the devotional year, and as such 
it would presumably have come to be used as casually 
as English speakers use the term “leap year”. 

The underlying plan for reform was, however, 
frustrated through intercalation never in fact taking 
place, the political situation towards the end of the 
Sasanian period being wholly unfavourable. One 
hundred and twenty years on from the introduction of 
the Wihezag year Khosrow Parvez was nearing the end 


of his reign, during which he had been much occupied 
with winning battles; and after him the dynasty was tom 
by destmctive rivalries for the throne, with several short, 
unhappy reigns before the young Yazdegird III was 
crowned in time to encounter the Arabs. 

Well before this, most probably at the time when 
reform was being prepared for and there would have been 
much thought about calendar matters, another 
development in terminology took place. In Middle 
Persian the Av. word gatha had come to be pronounced 
gdh and was identical with the word gdh for “time” — 
indeed the two may have the same origin; 87 and it must 
now have entered the thought of some influential priest 
that the expression “Panj Gah” had long been misunder¬ 
stood, and that it really meant not the “Five (Day) Times” 
but the “Five Gatha (Times)”. Thinking intensely about 
this, he probably experienced it also as being told him by 
a divine messenger in a dream, and this would have given 
it authority. 88 It came to be accepted by what must have 
been a sizeable number of his co-religionists, as is attested 
by the recorded expression panj gdh I gahanig , the “Five 
Gathic Times”, and the one which was to become 
standard, gahanbar “Time of the Gdthas” (the suffix -bar 
also signifying “time”). This was thus the new 
designation of the second pentad of Fravardlgan, also 
called the “Good/Better Pentad”, panjag i weh , 89 But the 
expression the “Five Stolen Days” ( panj roz i truftag) was 
still known, and there was evidently scepticism to 
overcome before gahanbar was generally accepted. 90 But 
then it was adopted with, it seems, religious fervour, and 
was applied to the whole chain of Year Times, of which 
Hamaspathmaedaya was by far the most important. For a 
while longer it, and they, remained six-day observances, 
as established by Kirder; but finally all six were reduced 
to five-day ones, each losing its first day (which had been 
the original calendar day of the ratu- in the YAv. period), 
and the word rad itself disappeared. But although the Year 
Times were thus harmonised, observances which give 
ritual expression to the concept of the Gatha days 
remained special to Hamaspathmaedaya, namely the 
devotion of each one of the five days to the Mainyu of one 
of the Gatha% with recitation on that day of the Gatha 
concerned, in homage to Zoroaster. 91 

AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST 

After the Arab conquest the Zoroastrians who had been 
under Sasanian rule did not break up into separate 
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regional communities as they had after the Macedonian 
conquest. The second Persian empire had been smaller 
than the first, and the Sasanians had imposed their own 
form of dominance on it, with Middle Persian made the 
common written language and semi-autonomous 
satrapies and vassal kingdoms ceasing to exist. Their 
high priests had exerted authority, usually backed by the 
kings, and the Zoroastrians who were their former 
subjects appear inclined to continue respecting their 
successors and accepting their leadership. Nevertheless, 
in controversial matters the most these High Priests of 
Pars (Arabicised as Fars) could now look for from their 
co-religionists was voluntary acquiescence in their 
rulings. The power of enforcement had gone. 

No Zoroastrian books survive from the first 
centuries after the conquest, but scholars evidently 
pursued their studies then as far as conditions allowed, 
and the titles are known of a number of lost works, some 
of which may belong to those times. The earliest to 
survive, in part or entire, are from the ninth-eleventh 
centuries A.D., and among these are a handful of 
passages which contain statements about the 
Zoroastrian calendar. The information which they give 
is supplemented by passages in the works of Persian 
Muslims of the same period, who for such technical 
matters must have drawn largely, as Blrunl says, on “that 
which the scholars of the Persians, the Herbads and 
Maubads of the Zoroastrians, agree among themselves 
and which is received on their authority”. 92 

Of the Zoroastrian passages two frequently cited are 
from the Wizidagiha (“Selections”) of the writings of 
Zadsparam, a prominent member of a well known 
priestly family of Fars, who was in correspondence with 
his brother, the High Priest, in the 870s. Both passages 
contain the term wihezag ; but by now, after Zoroastrian 
scholars had had discussions over years with 
Babylonians, Hellenes and Arabs, it seems reasonable to 
assume that they were accustomed to regarding this as 
their own technical expression for “intercalation”, and to 
using it in that way, rather than translating it literally, 
and so it appears admissible to render it so in English 
translations. 

The first of Zadsparam’s passages occurs among 
what are presented as a few brief predictions about 
future events made known to Zoroaster by Ohrmazd. 
These read like part of an old oral text, either set down 
for the first time in writing by Zadsparam or perhaps 
excerpted by him from the zand ; and it runs: pad 47 
salagfih] widared zardust ke bawed 77 sal ud 40 roz. 


ardwahikt mah roz khwar. pad 8 mah l wihezag o dai 
mah roz khwar bdrihist. ciydn yaziknih ham ardwahist 
mah. “In the 47th year [after receiving his revelation] 
Zoroaster will pass away, who will be 77 years and 40 
days (in age). Ardwahist month day Khwar. Through 
eight months of intercalation it was carried to Dai 
month, day Khwar. As (for) the worship, (it is) the same 
(as in) Ardwahist month”. 93 It is clear that there are 
accretions here to the original text. The first, “Ardwahist 
month, day Khwar” could have been added in late 
Achaemenian times, when month names were given, 
but what follows is presumably Zadsparam’s contribu¬ 
tion. The reason why he made it has to be guessed at, but 
an obvious explanation would be that this was the only 
observance kept with the same religious rites on dates in 
both the civil and devotional years, perhaps out of 
reverence for the prophet, since this is the only one 
devoted solely to him; and this Zadsparam thought 
worth recording. His statement is of considerable 
incidental interest, since it shows that still in his day 
there was understanding by some of the operation of the 
Sasanian reform. 

Zadsparam’s second passage is from a long chapter 
which is also prophetic, being devoted to events that will 
lead up to the Resurrection (MP Ristakhez) as revealed 
“in the Religion” (pad din), that is, in the Avesta with 
zand ; and towards the end, at the point when evil has 
been vanquished and signs of the imminent 
Resurrection are about to appear, Zadsparam makes 
what is obviously another interpolation of his own. A 
transcription and translation are as follows: Ka [az] 
evgad o dam mad fraz o 6000 sal I osmurdig I ast az 
fravardin mah ohrmazd roz ta rozgar abaz 6 fravardin 
mah ohrmazd roz ga$t ud mand ested o ispurrigih i 6000 
sal i wihezagig *4 sal homanagih ce ham ; *4 sal roz-e 
wihezag ne abzon ud pad 6000 sal 4 sal homanag 
bawed. “[From] when the Assault [by Ahriman] came 
upon creation up to 6000 calculated years, that is from 
Fravardin month, Ohrmazd day until time has returned 
to and remained at Fravardin month Ohrmazd day, for 
the completion of 6000 intercalary years (there is) 
resemblance to four years, because every four years 
(there is) no increase of one intercalary day, and in 6000 
years it will become like four years”. 94 Here the figure 
6000 reappears, current it seems since late Achaemenian 
times, when it became widely known from what was 
probably the earlier version of the Zoroastrian World 
Year; 95 but its use here in foretelling the future is thought 
to show the influence of Jewish millenary prophecies. 
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Of broader interest is the fact that Zadsparam is 
confident that eventually the civil and religious years 
will come together. It must have been plain to him that 
this would not be achieved in the way the Sasanian 
reformists had planned; but when he wrote hardly more 
than a century remained before recession would bring 
Fravardin back to the spring equinox, so that the two 
calendar reckonings could merge naturally; and he was 
voicing the repeated hope that thereafter intercalation 
would not only begin again but be maintained for ever. 

What he could not know, because the Sasanians had 
not known (and because, it can now be said, this was a 
chimera) was when intercalation, believed to have been 
practised since Zoroaster lived, had come to be 
neglected, and how the eight months’ calendar 
dislocation had arisen that brought the five days to be at 
the end of Aban month. Only one of the surviving 
Zoroastrian passages touches on this problem. This is in 
the third book of the massive compilation, the Denkard , 
the final redaction of this particular book being datable 
to the late ninth or early tenth centuries A.D. Towards 
the end of its Ch. 419 the disadvantages are listed of a 
calendar which was not in accord with the natural year, 
and an unnamed ruler is said to have had this adjusted. 
But, the passage continues, “the intercalation of days 
should not be done until a month becomes complete, 
and (is) not to be postponed for more than five months” 
(roz wihez ta mdh bawandag hawed ne kardan ud az 5 
mah fray ne spoxtan)? 6 The stipulation of “not more 
than five months” does not, perplexingly, cover the gap 
of eight months demonstrated by the position of the five 
days in the author’s own lifetime, and the variety of 
statements about intercalation recorded by Persian 
Muslims testifies to the lack of any agreement 
concerning this having been reached by the 
Zoroastrians. Several of these statements are given by 
Blruni, one going back to the 360-day “Pesdadian” 
calendar, with its extra month every six years; but he 
says (quoting an obviously anachronistic addition), 
“every 120 years they added two months, the one on 
account of the five days and the other on account of the 
quarter-days”. 97 This he repeated later, again saying that 
this was what “they” (the Zoroastrians) did, and also 
giving their explanation that adding a day every four 
years would have affected “the law regarding the days 
on which prayer must be said if it is to be valid”; 98 but 
then, returning once more to the matter, 99 he says that 
people related that when Zoroaster “intercalated the 
years with the months which up to that time had 


summed up from the day-quarters, time returned to its 
original condition. Then he ordered all people in all 
future times to do with the day-quarters the same as he 
had done, and they obeyed his command” (which 
helped to account for the Julian calendar). Blrnnl then 
records a statement that in order to remember where to 
insert the intercalary month they kept moving the five 
days from the end of one month to another; but this was 
plainly no more than a hazy recollection of what the 
Sasanian reformists proposed should be done to bring 
the two calendar reckonings together. The last intercala¬ 
tion carried out was, he says, “in the time of Yazdajerd 
ben Sabur” (Yazdegird I, 399^121 A.D.). It was then the 
turn of Aban month, so the five days were added at its 
end, and remained there. Before this, Blrnnl records, 100 
intercalation had sometimes been postponed, when for 
example “the condition of the empire was disturbed by 
calamities”. 


MODERN SCHOLARLY INTERPRETATIONS 

The complexities of the Zoroastrian calendar naturally 
occasioned much discussion among scholars, until in 
1862 the eminent orientalist A. von Gutschmid wrote a 
ground-breaking article in which he proposed a 
distinction between a vague civil year, which receded 
against the seasons, and an intercalated year (the 
Wihezag one), which he thought was “a private 
operation limited to ecclesiastical circles by which 
certain religious feasts were kept more or less fixed”, 
and which “had nothing to do with the civil year in 
general use”. 101 This explanation won general 
acceptance and was endorsed by Taqizadeh, who cited 
as Persian evidence in its support the first of the two 
passages by Zadsparam, which he had noted in E.W. 
West’s translation. Noldeke had already adopted 
Gutschmid’s interpretation, and with such magisterial 
endorsement it remained uncriticised for a long time; 
but it had a basic flaw, which was that it rested on the 
assumption that Blruni was an independent, primary 
authority, and this assigned to that great scholar a 
position which he never claimed for himself. Then, in 
1967, the widely-leamed E.J. Bickerman wrote an 
article pointing out the improbability of any intercala¬ 
tion having taken place at such long, impractical 
intervals during the often troubled course of Iranian 
history. The writer happened at that time to be working 
on the Zoroastrian devotional year, and found that his 
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compelling arguments (subsequently in part repeated by 
him in 1982) made a new assessment of some aspects of 
this possible; but she followed Gutschmid still in 
supposing that only some observances — No Ruz, the 
Gahanbars and Zoroaster’s memorial day — were taken 
into the Wihezag year, since these are the only ones for 
which there is direct evidence. Then in 1996 de Blois 
wrote providing further evidence in support of 
Bickerman’s arguments, including tables which showed 
that the unintercalated Sasanian civil calendar was in 
exactly the same relationship to the unintercalated 
Egyptian one as the Achaemenian one would have been 
in the fifth century B.C. He broadly endorsed the 
writer’s findings of 1970, but with a radical difference, 
for he argued for the 365-day calendar having no 360- 
day precedent, and attributed the complexities of the 
Zoroastrian calendar in its familiar form to the sixth- 
century Sasanian reform. In the present article the writer 
(who owes much to de Blois’ learned exposition, as 
should appear from its notes) has sought to show that 
this hypothesis cannot explain all the remarkable 
features which that displays. Meantime Gutschmid’s 
interpretation, having held the field for well over a 
hundred years, is still well known and accepted, 
although no fresh arguments in its defence appear to 
have been put forward. 

THE END OF THE DOUBLE CALENDAR 
RECKONING AND THE ONE 
PARSI INTERCALATION 

If the reform of 507 A.D. had achieved its object, then 
by the late tenth century the religious No Ruz would 
have been moved forward through four months by four 
intercalations, and the secular No Ruz would have 
slipped back mechanically through four months, and by 
both reckonings No Ruz would have been at 1 
Fravardln. The system of two reckonings would have 
come to an end automatically, and from then on, as 
Zadsparam foretold, there would be the one Wihezag 
year, with 1 Fravardln kept at the spring equinox by 
regular intercalations until the end of time. 

But this did not happen, and the soundness of 
Bickerman’s reasoning about the difficulties of interca¬ 
lation is proved by the frustration of this intention 
through political troubles, culminating in the Arab 
conquest. With no intercalation, the two reckonings 
receded at the same pace and the eight-month gap 


remained between them, with Adar now a winter month 
and the secular year being the one which was in accord 
with the seasons. It should therefore have been relatively 
easy to persuade people to accept it as the one reckoning 
for both religious and secular use, even though there 
would have to be a difficult initial adjustment of 
observances in order to bring this about. In fact there 
was evidently serious opposition. Although there were 
learned men who understood how two reckonings had 
come to exist, for most people this would have been 
simply a fact which they had grown up with, as had 
generations before them for nearly half a millennium — 
more than long enough to establish it as traditional and 
therefore to be defended. It is likely therefore that there 
were years of strenuous campaigning as well as careful 
preparation before the adjustment was finally brought 
about with general, though not unanimous, consent. 

Such is the dearth of contemporary evidence, even at 
this stage, that only a single source survives for the date 
that this was achieved, and that is in the work of a 
Persian Muslim, the Zlju l-jami c of the astronomer- 
mathematician Kusyar. 102 There he ends an account of 
the Zoroastrian calendar by saying that after the Arab 
conquest “the five (days) remained at the end of Aban- 
mah up until the year 375 of Yazdegird and the sun took 
up residence in Aries on the first day of Fravardln-mah 
and the five (days) were moved to the end of 
Isfandarmud-mah ... and the five additional days among 
the days of Isfandarmud-mah are called the stolen ones”. 
The year 375 Yazdegird! corresponds to 1006 Julian, 
and 1 Fravardln to 15 March in that year. Subsequently 
in his Qanun , written in 1030, Blrunl adds that these 
days had been moved without the intercalation of 4 
months, 103 which could represent a statement that he 
found in a lost Zoroastrian book or simply his own 
reasoned deduction. 

There is one remarkable thing about the fusion of the 
two reckonings, which is that the ja$n held on the day of 
Zoroaster’s death, singled out by Zadsparam for the 
apparently unique duplication of its act of worship, now 
lost that duplication but alone remained, inexplicably, 
on the day to which it had been moved at the Sasanian 
calendar reform, that is on day Khwar of the month Dai, 
where it is still observed. 

The measure to bring the religious year forward to 1 
Fravardln would undoubtedly have been carried out on 
the authority of the High Priest of Fars, with his active 
support coming probably from among priests and 
religiously minded laymen in Fars and Babylonia; but 
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there is evidence that in the Caspian provinces — a 
region somewhat isolated behind the high wall of the 
Alburz mountain chain — people were not persuaded of 
the validity of the undertaking; for according to the 
Persian translation of Kusyar’s Zij made in 1090 A.D., 
he stated that “in our region, namely Gurgan and 
Tabaristan, the supplementary days have ... continued 
to remain, as in the past, at the end of Aban”. 104 

Further, Blrunl also says in the Qanun [05 that “many 
of the Magians of Khorasan” rejected the moving of 
these days, and this accords with the testimony of a 
difficult little Phi. text, 106 dated 377 YazdegirdI —just 
two years after the reform had taken place. It represents 
a letter written by priests of Abarsahr (that is, northern 
Khorasan), apparently to brethren in Fars, saying that 
they have accepted the wihezag (“movement”) and have 
“performed worship” (yazisn ) accordingly. But, they 
continue, a student-priest ( hawist ) says: “Until such time 
as it is clear to me why they have carried out this 
wihezag it will have no validity for me, for I met Mobad 
Farrah-Sros, and he wrote an explanation and made 
many considerations, but still I do not know why he has 
carried out this wihezag ”. Then, they report, “a letter 
arrived from the land of Baghdad from Ustad Abu 
Miswar Yazdanpad ... saying: “we have looked in the 
books of the religion and have accepted the wihezag of 
the leader of the people of the Good Religion” — 
undoubtedly the High Priest of Fars. But still the 
student-priest was unconvinced, saying that the Ustad 
was a “man of government” (a leading Zoroastrian 
scribe, it is suggested, employed by the Buyid rulers of 
Western Iran), and “does not know about the religion”. 
So these priests of Abarsahr ask for a further ruling. Part 
of the interest of this letter is that it proves what could 
only be surmised of the earlier calendar reforms, that 
priests and scribes joined in bringing change about. 
Earlier under Achaemenian and Sasanian kings the 
hawist might well have paid with his life for his 
obduracy, but now dissent could flourish uncoerced. 

It is, further, of manifold interest that the migrant 
Parsis, still a small community but successfully settled 
at Sanjan in Gujarat, also made this calendar change, for 
this adds to the indications that they were maintaining 
communication with Southern Iran at this time; but they 
marked the former existence of the separate religious 
reckoning by continuing down to the twentieth century 
A.D. — nearly a thousand years later — to keep the 
nineteenth day of Adar month as a jasan for the 
Fravasis, families going then to the dakhmas to greet 


and venerate their departed souls, just as they did on the 
19th day of Fravardln. 107 

Thereafter (to take a leap forward in time) the Parsis 
made the only intercalation of a month ever actually 
attested in the history of the Zoroastrian calendar (rather 
than being merely assumed). It is in the highest degree 
improbable that they would have done this independent¬ 
ly of their co-religionists in Iran, and the likelihood is 
that, when the reform of 1006 was implemented, it was 
resolved among all Zoroastrians concerned that regular 
intercalations of a month every 120 years should be 
maintained thereafter, as the prophet was believed to 
have commanded. For priestly families to keep sons and 
grandsons aware of this seems no hard task, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this intention would have 
been acted on as soon as was appropriate and possible. 
From 1125 A.D., and for the next three years, the spring 
equinox, it is reckoned, 108 coincided with the fifth 
“Gatha” day, so that if the Parsis timed their intercala¬ 
tion exactly and made it promptly, it would have been 
carried out in 1129 on the first day of Fravardln month. 
Whether they did so is not known, since there is no 
record of when it took place; but there is evidence that 
they did it, in what seems the natural way, by repeating 
the twelfth month, Isfandarmad, for they demonstrated 
once more the Zoroastrians’ remarkable fidelity to what 
appeared to them to be former usage, lest change should 
result in neglect of religious duty: for the 6th day, 
Khordad, of Isfandarmad month, which but for the inter¬ 
calation would have been the Greater No Ruz, was 
afterwards kept for hundreds of years — down, that is, 
into the twentieth century — as a holy day, termed 
Awardadsalgah , “Time of the abandoned (New) Year” 
or, in colloquial Parsi Gujarati, Sodi Nahroj , “Given-up 
No Ruz” 10 * 

Conditions in 1129 would have been admirably 
suited to carrying out this intercalation, because the 
Parsi community was still small enough for its purpose 
to be explained to everyone, the priests were highly 
respected, and the existence of able and energetic lay 
leaders can be inferred. But in Iran fresh political 
disaster had struck, with the invasion of pagan Turks 
from the north bringing general slaughter and 
destruction, and their subsequent conversion to Islam 
doing nothing to relieve the afflictions of Zoroastrians. 
Fars fared better than the northern regions, as it did 
during the even more terrible Mongol invasion that 
followed, but life even there became for Zoroastrians a 
struggle to survive, with little possibility of concern for 
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calendar reform, and none for carrying it out. The Parsis, 
becoming thus isolated over this, never made another 
intercalation, and the one which they had achieved only 
added to calendar complications, since their reckoning 
was now a month in advance of the Iranian one, and 
both were to recede, thus differentiated, regardless of 
seasons. Even if the Iranis were not aware at the time of 
the Parsis’ intercalation, their priests would have come 
to know of the difference of a month in their calendars 
through the letters they exchanged; but the fact was 
accepted, and so was not troublesome. 

INFORMATION FROM PERSIAN MUSLIM 
WRITERS ABOUT ZOROASTRIAN FESTIVAL 
OBSERVANCES 

A certain amount of information is given by Persian 
Muslim writers in early Islamic times about Zoroastrian 
festival observances, by far the most detailed and 
extensive being Blrum’s chapters in his Athar on the 
“Festivals in the months of the Persians, Sogdians and 
Khwarezmians”. Of these the one about the Persian 
festivals is much the longest, and his sources for it are 
made apparent: books by scholarly Zoroastrians (written 
presumably in Persian or Arabic in response to Muslim 
interest) and living informants, seemingly from among 
both educated and ordinary people. And since his aim 
was to be comprehensive and objective, not selective 
and critical, the standard of what he records varies con¬ 
siderably. Nowhere does he claim to have been present 
at any of the celebrations which he describes, and this is 
understandable on two counts. He was himself a desk- 
scholar, able to accumulate a vast store of knowledge by 
such means; and — a general consideration — since 
only Zoroastrians kept the Zoroastrian purity laws, all 
non-Zoroastrians were ritually unclean to Zoroastrians, 
and so could not be given entry to their religious 
observances. This can result occasionally in small iden¬ 
tifiable inaccuracies, as in Birum’s much quoted account 
of the usages at Fravardlgan. 

An interesting feature of Birum’s Persian chapter is 
that, though it is concerned with holy days, he sets these 
out by the civil reckoning, starting with the secular No 
Ruz of 1 Fravardln. This arrangement is clearest from 
his treatment of the gahanbars , because he numbers 
them. So he begins with the fourth gahanbar (as the first 
to be celebrated after 1 Fravardln), gives the places of 
the fifth and sixth, and reaches the first after 1 Adar. This 


presentation suggests that some form of observance had 
been kept up at the gahanbar times in the civil 
reckoning, thus marking their dates. It is also striking 
that BirunI gives much more space to the secular than to 
the religious No Ruz, 110 with a variety of legends 
connecting it with Jamsld. This suggests that his 
informants were readier to talk about the secular one, 
especially, no doubt, because among Persian Muslims 
there were those who remained patriotically attached to 
stories of the heroic “kings” of their country’s epic 
tradition. But another strand runs through Blrum’s 
account of the six gahanbars, whose foundation was 
attributed, he says, to Zoroaster; 111 and this (derived 
most probably from books) is the doctrine of God’s 
creating at each of them of one of the “creations”, with 
in two instances naming of the Yazata (fereste , “angel”, 
in Zoroastrian-Muslim exchanges) in charge of it. 

Blrunl’s short chapter on the festivals in Khwarezmia 
is different. The Zoroastrians there had suffered more 
than those in Fars, their numbers were greatly reduced 
(making them more vulnerable to Muslim harassment), 
and most of their books must have been destroyed. Here 
in his homeland BirunI evidently depended solely on 
living informants, and found it difficult to extract much 
information from them. He leamt, he says, that they 
maintained that “God Almighty” (presumably his own 
Muslim touch, since Zoroastrians did not believe that 
Ahura Mazda is almighty in present time) had ordered 
them to celebrate certain festivals (almost certainly the 
obligatory ones), to which they had added others “in 
commemoration of the deeds of their ancestors”. 112 But, 
in general, he became impatient of their apparent 
ignorance, and his conclusion is that the few Zoroastrians 
left in Khwarezmia “do not particularly care for their 
religion; they know nothing of it except its outward 
forms, and do not inquire into its spirit and real meaning. 
In consequence, they regulate their festivals by the 
knowledge of their distances from each other, not 
according to their real places which they occupy in the 
single months”. 113 This vexed him, since it did not fit 
with his working plan; but the practice is found among 
the most devout traditional communities of modem 
times, 114 and allowed the laity as well as the priests to 
keep a grasp on calendar complexities. 

Blrum’s comments in fact anticipate those made by 
European travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries about the Zoroastrians of Iran, to whom they 
attributed an ignorance belied by the letters and treatises 
which they were then writing to the Parsis in India; and 
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the explanation is presumably the same, that the 
Zoroastrians they spoke with had leamt the wisdom of 
assuming ignorance as a shield against mocking and 
insult. 

What seriously restricts the value of the descriptions 
by Birunl and other Muslims of Zoroastrian observances 
is that they were not told that every one of them, from 
the simplest family celebration to the largest communal 
one, is accompanied by acts of worship, with the conse¬ 
cration of offerings; and so this devout dimension is 
missing from their accounts. 

What does emerge from these is the symbolic 
importance to Zoroastrians of certain things, notably fire 
and water, but also sweetness and newness, the colours 
green and white, and the number seven; and the best 
source in this regard is the work by an unknown author 
identified as Pseudo-Jahiz. 115 He may have lived as late as 
the twelfth centuiy A.D., but appears to derive this part of 
his material from a good Zoroastrian source. He tells of 
the celebration of No Ruz by a Sasanian king, before 
whom was placed at his rising a table with seven kinds of 
twigs from trees thought to be auspicious, and seven 
white earthenware plates, and seven “white” (i.e. silver) 
coins of that year’s minting. There was brought a vase full 
of white sugar, with freshly pared nuts, and it was thought 
propitious that he should begin the day with a mouthful of 
pure fresh milk. Earlier different kinds of seeds had been 
sown in separate containers, and on the sixth day of No 
Ruz what had grown was cut with songs and music and 
mirth. Here again there is no explanation of the doctrines 
implicit in these symbolic observances, to which Pseudo- 
Jahiz was probably attracted by their poetic quality. 

THE TRADITIONAL CALENDAR AND ITS 
OBSERVANCES IN MODERN TIMES 

The defective nature of the sources has meant that up to 
this point gaps in information about the calendar’s 
development have had to be filled in through inferences 
drawn from later evidence; but since in Iran the 
traditional calendar remained in use until the 1970s, and 
since in India it is still used with old observances, 
though by a small minority, there is at last contemporary 
evidence to be had from which to check the soundness 
of some previous speculations. 

There are in fact two calendars concerned, identical 
except for the one month’s difference brought about by 
the twelfth-century Parsi intercalation. This difference 


caused no trouble until the eighteenth century, when 
some Parsis adopted the Irani reckoning, supposing it to 
be not only older but therefore the valid one. This led to 
names being given to distinguish the two, the Irani one 
being called qadlm “old”, and those who adopted it 
Qadlmls (pronounced by the Parsis Kadmis), while their 
opponents called themselves Shenshais or Sharshais, a 
word of unknown origin later aggrandised to 
Shahanshahls “Of the King of kings/royal (calendar)”. 
For a time there was much bitterness between the two 
groups, which is long past, with the Kadmis a thriving 
and not inconsiderable minority. 116 

A third calendar, the FaslI “Seasonal” (from Arabo- 
Persian fasl) was adopted in India early in the twentieth 
century through the urging of the outstanding Parsi lay 
scholar, Kharshedji R. Cama, who pioneered the 
application of Western scientific methods to Zoroastrian 
studies. He became convinced of the soundness of the 
Gregorian calendar; but it was not to be expected that he 
could achieve utterly new perspectives all at once, and 
he accepted the claim put forward in early post-Sasanian 
times that this (then the Julian) had been the calendar of 
the “ancient Iranians”, which he urged (in an article 
published in 1908) should be adopted again. In 1906 he 
founded the “Society for the Zoroastrian Seasonal Year” 
(Zarthostl FaslI Sal Mandal) from which the Fasli 
movement has grown, acquiring its own fire temple in 
Bombay, its priests, and in one respect its own liturgy, 
for the leap-day, called the Roz-e Wahlzag , is devoted to 
the Mainyu of the Yasna Haptaijhaiti. Faslis remain a 
small minority in India. 

There was an older movement among the Parsis, also 
innovative, to celebrate 21 March as a No Ruz. This was 
in conscious imitation of the Persian secular No Ruz, 
inspired it seems in Parsis by visits to Persepolis, still 
then called Takht-i Jamsld, and by the tales in Firdausi’s 
Sahname associating Jamsld with the founding of No 
Ruz. These tales were to become widely known among 
Parsis through the excellent Gujarati translation of the 
Sahname , published early in the twentieth century by the 
Kutar brothers, both learned High Priests; but already by 
the last decades of the nineteenth century what the Parsis 
call JamsedI No Ruz had become for them, at least in 
Bombay, a “great holiday”, 117 although traditionalists in 
more conservative Gujarat still in the 1960s ignored it. 
For the Faslis it is the religious No Ruz. 

In Iran meantime there was just the one calendar 
until the 1930s, when Keikhosrow Shahrokh, an 
outstanding member of a well-known Kermani lay 
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family and a dedicated reformer of his ancient faith, 
persuaded the lay leaders of the Kermani and Yazdi 
Zoroastrians to join with those in Tehran in trying to 
have the Fasli calendar adopted. He followed Cama in 
assuming this to be of remote Iranian origin, and named 
it accordingly Bastan, “Ancient”, and the traditional one 
Na-dorost “incorrect”, whereas those who resisted the 
proposal used the established Parsi term for the latter of 
Qadlm, “Old” and labelled the Fasli one Jadld, “New”. 
The Bastan calendar was adopted everywhere in 1939, 
after strenuous campaigning; but many Yazdis were 
troubled by the use of fixing holy days by what they 
regarded as a secular reckoning, and a few years later, 
led by their priests, most of them reverted to the Qadlm 
one. Matters remained like this until the 1970s, when 
Tehrani reformists launched a vigorous new campaign 
targeting younger people, and won a permanent success. 
There was no inherent reason why adopting the Bastan 
calendar should have involved abolishing many rituals 
and with them ancient beliefs, but to do so had been 
another of Shahrokh’s aims. So Irani Zoroastrianism 
became transformed with remarkable speed into a 
religion with minimal, modernised, observances 
supporting simple beliefs, which were regarded as being 
expressed in Zoroaster’s Gathas. Individual Iranis, and 
groups among those who have emigrated, still hold to 
former doctrines and practices. 

Previously, it had been recognised among Iranis that 
the old traditions were best preserved in the village of 
Sharifabad near Ardekan, in the plain ofYazd, and there 
the villagers were able to maintain these until the 1970s. 
In India it was the town of Navsari in Gujarat, long 
famed for its devoutness, which was acknowledged to 
be outstanding for fidelity. It is proposed accordingly to 
concentrate here mainly on these two places for 
evidence about the observance of the feasts of obligation 
in modem times, with a view to seeing if there was a 
tradition shared by Iranis and Parsis and, if there was, 
how far this accords with the interpretations of calendar 
developments suggested earlier in this article. 118 

In Iran the six Gahanbars were cherished by the 
Zoroastrians, whether they were rich or poor, and living 
in towns or villages; and they were celebrated with 
religious services and a shared communal meal. A 
change had, however, been brought about accidentally 
by Muslim mle to the way in which this meal was 
provided, which by tradition should have been through 
contributions (if it was within their means) by all those 
attending. A law had been passed that any male member 


of a family converting to Islam became entitled to 
inherit everything, but another law stipulated that a 
pious endowment, even by a Zoroastrian, if duly 
registered could not be alienated; and the Zoroastrians 
used this second law to protect these profoundly 
important feasts, at the same time providing those who 
maintained them with at least a basic, if reduced, 
livelihood. This they did by making a gift of property, 
such as a house or field or irrigation rights, which was 
then lived in or looked after by a member of the family; 
and he applied the profit from it to paying for the 
Gahanbar meal, but was entitled to some remuneration 
himself for its maintenance or tending. 119 So effective 
was this measure that in an old Zoroastrian centre like 
Sharifabad each of the 30 Gahanbar days had at least 
one such endowment, most several. The meal was kept 
simple, as tradition required, with three basic elements, 
not necessarily always all provided if the endowment 
were small: rounds of freshly baked bread, lurk , a 
mixture of seven kinds of nuts and dried fruits, and meat 
from a sacrificed sheep or goat shredded and eaten with 
the bread. There might also be fresh fruit, when it was in 
season. Shares were sent to the sick and to any too frail 
to attend, and in Sharifabad (but not in all the Yazdi 
villages) unconsecrated food was given to the 
occasional Muslim beggar-women who came to the 
door. 

The main service for the Gahanbars is the Visperad , 
an “inner” one which should only be solemnised in a 
consecrated precinct; and in 1964 one was performed 
early in the day for the sake of the whole community 
(,hame anjoman ) at the Atas Bahrain in Yazd. In the 
village its priest came to each house in turn where a 
Gahanbar was to be celebrated and there performed the 
“outer” service, the Afnnagan l Gahanbar , through 
which the food, brought fresh from the kitchen during it, 
was to be blessed. 

It is with the observances of the sixth Gahanbar, 
which marks the creation of mankind, that complexities 
arise which only seem explicable as being brought 
about by confusions consequent mainly on the 
Achaemenian calendar reform, with the introduction of 
the five extra days. To recapitulate, as instituted by 
Zoroaster the ratu of Hamaspathmaedaya would have 
been celebrated during the daylight hours of the last day 
of the last month of the 360-day year. In the first year 
of the introduction of the 365-day calendar this day for 
the reformists was still XII.30; but for those resisting 
the change, because they had ignored the five days, it 
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was XII.25. By the general solution which was adopted 
for dealing with such problems, XII.25 should have 
become the “Lesser” Hamaspathmaedaya, XII.30 the 
“Greater”, and had they been able, as the reformists 
intended, to treat the five “Between Days” as 
religiously a blank, this would have been possible. 
Instead they had felt the need to devote all the ten days 
(XII.26 up to the fifth “Between Day”) to the Fravasis; 
and in time, as the twentieth-century usages attest, they 
came to ignore the original day of Hamaspathmaedaya, 
by their own reckoning XII.25, and to treat the whole 
first pentad of the Fravasi days as the “lesser” 
Hamaspathmaedaya, and the second pentad as the 
“greater”, thus splitting the sixth ratu into two. 120 All 
six ratus were devoted liturgically to Ahura Mazda, as 
the supreme Creator; but after, in late Sasanian times, 
the “Between Days” came to be identified as the Gatha 
days, each day was devoted to the Mainyu of one of 
Zoroaster’s five Gathas. Apart from this distinction, the 
two pentads, known to the Yazdis simply as Panjl kasdg 
and Panjl mas , the Lesser and Greater Pentads, were 
linked by observances proper to the sixth “Year Time” 
being spread over both, those of the lesser one being 
preparatory; and there were popular customs intended 
plainly by origin to mark the significance of this 
Gahanbar as celebrating the culmination of all creation 
(which thereafter awaited fire to animate it). 121 So 
during Panjl kasdg fine clay was kneaded and shaped 
into figurines of familiar objects such as camel, donkey 
and nightingale, with easier, but highly symbolic, 
sugar-cones; and during Panjl mas these were 
whitewashed and placed in the ganza-pak , the “pure 
room” prepared for the visiting souls. Then on the last 
day of Panjl mas the dishes baked for consecration 
included little men made of a sweet dough and animals, 
stars and the like. 122 

In India as in Iran the Gahanbars were “held in great 
veneration”, 123 but there was no reason to mention them 
in early Parsi records, and the first notice of them is by 
foreigners in the seventeenth century. By then Surat, 
hardly more than 20 miles from little Navsari, had 
become a thriving port with a sizeable number of Parsis 
living there in their own wards; and a chaplain at one of 
the English trading stations, inquiring about Parsi beliefs 
and customs from one of their priests, was told, out of all 
their festivals, only of the six Gahanbars, “celebrated for 
five days together, each of them according to the six 
works of creation”; 124 and another European reported of 
them that one or two hundred might attend, and that 


“each man, according to his fancy and ability, brings with 
him his victuals, which is equally distributed, and eat in 
common by all those present”. 125 “Man” here is not 
simply a blanket term, for the Parsis had come to exclude 
women, in contrast to Irani usage. But as this second 
report shows, they maintained the age-old custom of 
sharing among themselves the provision of the meal, and 
a document produced by the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay 
in 1897 noted this as different from the Irani practice of 
endowing Gahanbars. 126 But by then rising prosperity 
was in fact taking the Parsis along the same path. Already 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century Lowji N. 
Wadia, progenitor of the great Bombay ship-building 
dynasty, endowed at his birthplace, the village of 
Siganpur not far from Surat, an annual Gahanbar for his 
soul’s sake, and thereafter endowments by the well-to-do 
for themselves and for deceased family members 
increased steadily. The Bombay Panchayet itself 
contributed to this development by accepting as one of 
its philanthropic duties the paying for public Gahanbars 
— that is, for the religious services and feasts. The 
former were the same as in Iran, with a Visperad and the 
essential Afrlnagan l Gahanbar by which the food was 
blessed, 127 and this food was, as in Iran, kept plain. Still 
in Bombay in the 1880s rich and poor came together to 
share it, 128 the feasts being held at suitable places in 
various districts; but in the little towns of Gujarat there 
would have been just the one local celebration, probably 
usually at a place of worship in whose “pure” kitchen the 
food would be prepared: a thick, savoury pottage made 
from lentils and other pulses, the same small rounds of 
bread as in Iran, and, if there was meat, a sheep or goat 
being similarly sacrificed; and there would be fruits. Men 
and boys came in, often by bullock-cart, from the 
villages round about, and there was the same joyful 
holiday atmosphere as among their Irani brethren, and 
also the same stress on mutual goodwill and the 
bestowing of charity. 129 

The communal aspect of the festival came under 
increasing strain in Bombay, with growing gulfs 
between social groups, not only financially but in tastes 
and outlook; and the final blow to it came when, during 
the 1939-45 war, and for some years thereafter, the 
government, as an economy measure, banned public 
banquets, and the tradition did not recover, 130 the 
religious services ending too. 131 

Observances of the sixth Gahanbar, Hamaspath¬ 
maedaya, could not, however, be abandoned like those 
of the other five, because it was part of the holiest season 
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of the year, which began with it on 24 Spendarmad. On 
this day, in the YAv. period, the one-day “Year Time” 
would have been celebrated during the daylight hours 
and the souls would have been welcomed as night 
fell. 132 After the Achaemenian reform this had to be 
reconciled with the new belief in the ten-day Rozan 
Fravardlgan to follow, and Parsi and Irani usages 
represent slightly different ways of thinking about this. 
Relatively early, it seems, in their time in India the 
Parsis adopted, in place of “Fravardlgan”, the 
expression Muktad, “(Days of) the released Souls”, 
“Muktad”, being a contraction of Skt mukta atman. This 
probably came about through their priests seeking to 
explain the doctrine of the “just fravasis” to inquiring 
Hindus; but gradually the clarity of the usage became 
blurred through this expression being applied to the 
whole of the eighteen-day holy season. 133 The slight 
difference between Parsi and Irani priests over this is 
shown in exchanges between them in about 1560 
A.D. 134 The former wrote inquiring about what 
observances should be performed during the 
Fravardlgan days “from the first day”, which they 
named as Ard (the 24th) of Spendarmad month, up to 
the day Khordad (the sixth) of the month Fravardln. 
(They omitted the day Amurdad, the seventh, which has 
no religious ceremonies.) But in their answer the Iranis 
simply described the services which they performed 
“from the first day Astad”, that is, the 25th Spendarmad. 
They thus kept to ten days for Fravardlgan and must still 
have thought of 24 Spendarmad as the first day of 
Hamaspathmaedaya and the welcome to the Fravasis. 
The two priesthoods agreed that the holy season lasted 
for eighteen days, but by beginning “Muktad” on 24 
Spendarmad the Parsis assigned eleven days to 
Fravardlgan, without, it seems, letting the arithmetic 
trouble them. 

The Iranis, as we have seen, distributed usages proper 
to the sixth Gahanbar through both pentads, whereas 
Parsis devote the first pentad wholly to the Fravasis, 
although services then are dedicated to Ahura Mazda as 
the supreme Creator. Apart from this, it is the second 
pentad (whose services are dedicated to the Mainyu’s of 
the Gathas ) that, alone, they identify as the Gahanbar. 135 
They lay stress on the duty then of everyone to recite the 
appropriate Gatha on each of the five days, but if this 
was ever the practice in Iran it seems to have left no 
record there. 

There were close resemblances between the ways in 
which the two communities welcomed their invisible 


guests in their homes. The Parsis, too, kept a ritually 
pure place, if there were space a room like the Irani 
ganza-pak , more usually an alcove or niche, which 
would be washed and then whitewashed each year. Then 
in Gujarat beside this “a brick and mortar” stand was 
made, and one of brass or iron was placed there, on 
which were arranged “brass or silver or glass vessels 
filled with water”, with fruit, and “flowers laid on and 
near them”. A lamp burnt day and night close by, and at 
night “many lamps” were lit. Sandalwood and incense 
“were burnt in an urn”, and “rich food” was cooked and 
placed with the other offerings. This description written 
in 18 8 8, 136 accords more closely with features in the 
account given to Blrnnl c. 1000 A.D., and even more 
closely (apart from the raised stands) with usages in 
Sharifabad in the twentieth century, than it does with a 
description of Parsi observances in Bombay written by 
J.J. Modi in 193 7. 137 In it there is no mention of food 
being offered. Instead the emphasis is on flowers, placed 
on stands in water-filled vases, each of which is 
dedicated to an individual departed soul. Later in the 
twentieth century in Bombay this observance was 
transferred to fire temples, where the families go to pray, 
their priests celebrate the Afrmagan l Gahanbar there, 
and the temple hall is filled with the fragrance of 
flowers. Flowers did not figure at all in the Iranis’ rites, 
and this cannot be simply because few are to be had in 
the heat of a Yazdi summer, for at other observances 
they made use of sprays of evergreen; and the likelihood 
is that the present prominence of the offering of flowers, 
was promoted by Modi 138 as being delightful in itself 
and widely acceptable, since “almost all nations connect 
the memory of the dead with flowers”. 139 Nevertheless 
Parsis do still make the offering of food, though less 
conspiciously, and also of clothing in the form of a 
length of white cotton cloth, usually made into a sacred 
shirt (sudra) to be worn by a priest or sometimes a 
woman relative living in a state of purity. 

The last of the five Gatha days is regarded as the 
most important, and traditionally the Parsis (as they still 
do in Navsari) solemnised then the farewell to the 
Fravasis, which they were to perform once more on 5 
Fravardln, called by them (since it had no other 
designation) Valava-nl Rat “Eve of Farewell”. 140 These 
two farewells, both nocturnal and carried out with deeply 
pious devotion, are on the eve of the Lesser and Greater 
No Ruz; and they repeat the first performance of the rite 
in the night of 24 Spendarmad, which would have been 
the eve of No Ruz but for the “insertion” of the ten days 
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of Fravardlgan. The duplication of the observance thus 
results directly from effects of resistance to the 
Achaemenian calendar reform. 

The Iranis in Sharifabad, down to the 1970s, kept the 
first farewell, that of the night of the fifth “Gatha” day, 
with full and devout participation by every household. It 
took place during the last hours of darkness on the flat 
roofs of the houses, so as to salute the souls as they 
gradually withdrew from earth. A fire was kindled, 
incense was burnt and the last food offerings were 
carried up to be consecrated by the last recital of 
Avestan; and all neared its close as dawn broke, and was 
finished before the sun rose. 141 

The new day of the new year had then to be rejoiced 
in, and extended families gathered to exchange good 
wishes and to share a celebratory meal in the bright early 
sunshine, at which in the past wine would have been 
drunk by both men and women, with many toasts. 142 
Visits were then paid between neighbours, and by some 
of those come from Tehran for the festival. But no one 
called this No Ruz. It was known only as the Dadgah-i 
PanjI, that is, “(the day of) the Pentad ceremony at the 
dakhmas”. The Yazdis held three such big communal 
ceremonies in the year, but the Fravardln one appears to 
be the oldest. 143 Three villages carried their dead to the 
dakhmas in the desert near Sharifabad, and the season 
being high summer in 1964 Mazra c Kalantar and 
Hasanabad held their ceremony there early in the day 
and Sharifabad began its in the later afternoon, so that all 
could avoid the worst of the heat. So no doctrinal signif¬ 
icance can be attached to the hour at which it was 
performed. The purpose was to offer especial veneration 
and comfort to the souls of those recently dead, and in 
1964 thirteen individual Afrlnagan services were 
solemnised successively for this, with in conclusion one 
for “all souls” (hame urun ), at which the priest prayed 
for the souls of all those whose names had been given 
him by their families. 144 Ingredients for the offerings 
and the festive meal were taken, mostly by pack-donkey, 
to the dadgahs (buildings erected for such uses at a little 
distance from the dakhmas), and women did the 
cooking there and distributed a portion of the 
consecrated offerings to each member of their own 
families. For the final jasn feast families sat in an 
established order in a big horseshoe on the desert 
shingle, and ate mostly in silence, as was the usual 
custom; and all was over before the sun set. 

The Parsis too did not call this day No Ruz. For them 
it was Patetl, “(the day) of Confession”. It was described 


in Gujarat in the 1880s as “a day of universal rejoicing 
... Parsis, both men and women, rise earlier than usual, 
bathe, put on their best clothes and deck their children 
with ornaments. After offering prayers of repentance in 
their homes, they go to the fire-temple with offerings of 
sandalwood. In the streets and in the temples they give 
alms to the poor”, after which they visited friends and 
relatives, and spent the rest of the day in feasting with 
their families or at out-door gatherings in gardens. 145 A 
similar description from the same decade was given by 
a Bombay citizen, 146 who considered this to be the chief 
Zoroastrian festival, “observed with more or less 
religious fervour by Parsis of every rank and condition”. 
He added the detail that some on rising even underwent 
the ritual purification of the nahn , which was still gone 
through by individuals during the ten days of Muktad in 
the early twentieth century. 147 This then is a link 
between 1 Fravardln and the Fravasi-days that have 
gone before, but the rite of confession is special to it, 
with each individual, man or woman, 148 being required 
to recite at home the Pazand confessional formulary 
Patet-i pasemanl , “Penitential Confession”. 149 This is a 
long text, containing professions of faith and of moral 
commitment as well as general and comprehensive 
confessions, and children used to leam it by heart as part 
of their preparation for navjote , and a very few still do 150 
— without comprehension, since Pazand is Middle 
Persian written in Avestan script. 151 Such texts were 
provided by Irani priests for their Indian brethren at a 
time when the Parsis had lost the understanding of both 
the MP language and the Phi. script, and it is judged (on 
grounds apart from this) that the various Patets are not 
likely to be older than the ninth or tenth centuries A.D. 

Yet the Parsis’ Patetl rite may be an old one, 
celebrated at first with a relatively ancient confessional 
text brought with them from Iran as part of an oral 
tradition; 152 and similarly an older observance may have 
preceded the Dadgah-i PanjI in its present form, one 
which originally took place in the forenoon of a short 
spring day, for both it and Patetl appear to mark the 
double character of 1 Fravardln, created (it has been 
suggested above) by Zoroaster when he put the ancient 
festival of Rapithwina under the guardianship of Asa, 
lord of the seventh creation, and so made it the 
culmination of the “Year Times”, but saw No Ruz as the 
start of a new year in which the series of these six Times 
would begin again. 153 

Familiar with the usage as they were, Parsis seem to 
have become puzzled by “Patetl” only when they began 
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to record their observances for foreigners. Karaka 
contented himself with saying that “Patetl should properly 
be called Naoroz”, 154 but Seervai and Patel declared that 
the fifth Gatha day was formerly called “Patetl” and 1 
Fravardin “Naoroz”, but “by some misunderstanding the 
names have been reversed”. 155 Not only is there no 
evidence for this, but it is inconceivable that the fifth 
Gatha day should ever have been called No Ruz; and what 
“misunderstanding” could have led to the transfer not 
only of names but also of rites from one to the other? But 
the writers were highly regarded in the community, the 
matter once broached would have been perplexing, and 
their bold statement must have seemed to offer the 
solution. So by most Parsis the hypothetical “reversal” 
was reversed, and nowadays Patetl is indeed observed on 
the 5th Gatha day and 1 Fravardin is called No Ruz, and 
many know of no other usage; but in Gujarat and in Atas 
Bahrams and agiarys in Bombay whose priests maintain 
the Navsari tradition 1 Fravardin is still Patetl. 156 

Support for the old tradition (if it were needed) 
comes indirectly from the veneration still offered to 
Rapithwin on 1 Fravardin; for, as we have seen, 157 it can 
reasonably be deduced that Zoroaster himself enjoined 
this, keeping the ancient name of this Yazad’s festival 
for the forenoon and applying his own newly-coined 
name No Ruz to the springtime rejoicings that followed, 
thus clearly defining the twofold aspect of the refounded 
feast; and that it was as “Rapithwin” that priests 
continued to refer to it when their concern was with the 
duty of all to take part in the ritual welcome to 
Rapithwin on his springtime return above ground. The 
basic observance for this is a Yasna devoted to Asa 
Vahista (Ardibehest) beginning at noon in the Rapithwin 
Gah (restored thereby) of 1 Fravardin. 158 

But from time immemorial — possibly even from 
late in the YAv. period, after the giving of day-names — 
the community has celebrated the jasn of Rapithwin on 
the third month-day, devoted to Ardibehest, when again 
a Yasna dedicated to him, followed by prayers in honour 
of Rapithwin, is celebrated in Atas Bahrams and agiarys. 
Karaka wrote 159 of “an imposing ceremony ... in the 
presence of a large assemblage in the chief fire temple” 
of Bombay; and it was enjoined on those of the laity 
who could not attend such a service that they should say 
their own regular prayers at noon that day, i.e. at the 
beginning of the restored Rapithwin Gah, and also recite 
the Ardibehest Yast . 160 

In Iran the rapid reduction in the number of priests 
from the 1940s affected the keeping of Rapithwin’s 


rites. Still in the 1960s (and probably still today) the 
Yasna of Rapithwin was celebrated at the Atas Bahrain 
of Yazd; but the many duties of village priests during the 
holy season had enforced neglect by them of the 
Ardibehest day observance, though the Sharifabadis 
were happy to be reminded that they “had Rapithwin” 
and said the prayers of his gah joyfully. 161 

In Iran, as in India, Rapithwin was within the holy 
season; but economic and other pressures meant that the 
laity there largely returned to ordinary life after the 
Lesser No Ruz, with the range of permissible necessary 
work being considerably extended. Yet whatever the 
mundane activity, thoughts were gilded by expectation 
of the Greater No Ruz to come, which for the 
Sharifabadis — and the Iranis generally — was the most 
beloved festival of the year. 162 But like the Lesser No 
Ruz it had lost its name, and was known prosaically as 
the “seventeenth day (Feast)”, Havzoru, a contraction of 
Hivdah Roz, with a metathesis. 163 The figure was 
reckoned from 24 Spendarmad of the old year, and 
represents the way of fixing festival days so much 
deplored by Blrunl nearly a thousand years earlier. 164 
Some preparations had to be made in advance, repeating 
in part those of the Lesser No Ruz, with the same 
sweeping and meticulous cleansing of houses. More 
pots and boxes had been sown with seven kinds of seeds 
to sprout and be green, 165 and these had to be watered 
daily; and on the eve of the festival (the night known in 
Navsari as the “Eve of Farewell”) a lamp was lit at dusk 
to bum through the night, and a special dish was cooked; 
but at this duplicated rite there was no rooftop farewell 
to the Fravasis to follow. 166 

The great day began in the familiar way of No Ruz, 
though this time people rose even before dawn in their 
eagerness. There were again new clothes, festive 
greetings and good wishes, the celebratory early meal; 
but what set Havzoru apart was that through it there ran 
the thought of new life — new strength and vigour to be 
obtained for the year ahead, hope renewed of eternal life 
to come; and this without any help from nature, for the 
receding calendar meant that instead of the freshness of 
spring there was then the scorching heat of summer. 

The festival had naturally two elements, social 
pleasures and religious observances. The latter were 
almost all solemnised at the Dastur’s House, an empty 
building kept for religious purposes. 167 The priest, 
Dastur Khodadad S. Neryosangi, highly trained and 
meticulous, devoted himself on that day to carrying out 
the prescribed services as fully and precisely as difficult 
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circumstances permitted. The essential service for No 
Ruz, as for the Gahanbars, is the Vis per ad, an “inner” 
one requiring two priests; but he had no choice but to 
celebrate it alone as an “outer” one, and by concentrat¬ 
ing utterly on words and rituals, was able to shut out the 
bustle which developed around him. He began about 
half-past seven, by which time dough was already being 
mixed in the ritually pure kitchen for a baking of bread 
from which everyone would have a share. This was 
heavy man’s work; but soon women began to arrive, 
singly or in small groups, often with little children 
clinging to their skirts, each with a copper bowl filled 
with a variety of fruits to be consecrated. Eventually 
there were 113 bowls, and as each was handed over the 
women gave the priest’s daughter a list of the names of 
all over the age of nine in her house, saying as she did 
so zande basand “may they live!” — the only occasion 
in the year when these words are spoken. It was nearly 
noon before D. Khodadad made the priest’s drinking of 
the first preparation of parahom , made from haoma 
juice and pure consecrated water. The offerings in the 
family bowls had been consecrated by the holy words 
and his steady gaze (they were laid out before him), and 
they were now sliced in half; half was put back in the 
bowls, with half an egg and half a big round of bread, 
and the other halves were set aside in big bowls; and 
gradually the women drifted back. They had not eaten 
for several hours in preparation, and each received from 
D. Khodadad’s daughter, ritually given, a spoonful of 
the parahom , and some took away a little for their 
husbands. (It was believed to be a source of spiritual 
refreshment and renewed bodily energy, and was 
especially valued by women because of the strains 
imposed on them by the purity laws.) At some point, 
too, each woman collected her bowl and carried it back 
home, for every member of the family to share in tasting 
the consecrated food as a communion rite, before 
enjoying a festive meal. 

Meantime D. Khodadad had finished the long 
service of the Visperad , celebrated a Dron and 
Afrlnagan service for Rapithwin, and prayed for the 
well-being of everyone on the lists he had been given — 
all in a still clear, steady voice. He then broke his fast 
modestly with a little consecrated food, and rested 
briefly before going to the fire-temple to solemnise an 
Afrlnagan service for the men of the village. The basins 
with the halved food offerings had already been carried 
there, with bread and lurk, and the temple hall was 
packed with men and boys for this final communion rite 


of the festival. There was no ceremonial “reaping” of the 
sproutings of seeds in the pots and boxes, as described 
by Blrnnl and Pseudo-Jahiz, and no longer watered, they 
quickly withered. The festival should have ended with 
purely holiday relaxation on the next day, Amurdad, the 
eighteenth; but by contamination, it seems, from the 
secular spring No Ruz, the holy season was reckoned to 
last for 21 days, and any observances which should have 
been carried out during the eighteenth were counted as 
still valid for that period. 

Greater No Ruz was joyfully celebrated by the Parsis 
also, who knew it as Khordad-Sal — an old name 
which, as we have seen, is already adumbrated in the 
Nerangestan. m Seervai and Patel said of this festival 169 
that it was believed to be “the anniversary of the 
birthday of Zoroaster”, and was “kept with as much 
pomp and rejoicing as Patetl”; and Karaka, citing the 
Phi. text on the wonders that had befallen on that day, 170 
identified its purpose in the same way, and recorded that 
“religious ceremonies are performed in the morning and 
at midnight. The rest of the day is passed in feasting and 
rejoicing”. 171 The rites of communion just described for 
the Irani Havzoru are the same in Navsari, with family 
bowls being carried to where the Visperad is performed 
as an “inner” service, and later taken back home; 172 and 
it is still cherished as the culminating jasan of the holy 
season, but without the special significance, supported 
by special rites, which it had for the Sharifabadis; and 
now among the Parsis generally the promotion of the 
“JamsedT No Ruz” on 21 March appears to be leading to 
increasing neglect of Khordad-Sal, except as a holiday. 
As for the following day, Amurdad, this was still 
enjoyed as a holiday without observances into the early 
twentieth century, 173 but has long since been abandoned. 

There was thus a disagreement between the Parsis 
and Iranis over which was the holiest festival of the year. 
To the Parsis it was the Lesser No Ruz with Rapithwin, 
to the Iranis the Greater No Ruz, and this divergence 
must derive from the one bitter dispute about this which 
arose with the Achaemenian calendar reform of the fifth 
century B.C. This divergence had thus demonstrably 
continued to exist, but over the centuries had become 
largely a matter of emphasis. Each branch of the 
Zoroastrian community had elements of especial 
strength in its own tradition. The Irani celebration of 
Havzoru as the festival of new life and new hope still 
embodied most remarkably the fundamental concept of 
the “New Day”, while the Parsis’ celebration of Patetl 
appears to have preserved better that of the relationship 
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between Rapithwin/ No Ruz and the six “Year Times”, 
the two traditions thus testifying independently to a 
striking fidelity, spanning millennia. 

What is also remarkable is the unflagging 
enthusiasm with which the Sharifabadis celebrated their 
three No Ruz, partly with the same customs, partly with 
others special to each. The festival at the spring equinox 
was, and is, called simply No Ruz, possibly because this 
is how it is known to the Muslim population (whose 
own affection for it is also striking). There is no trace of 
any association with Jamsld, which in any case had been 
transferred (it seems) at some point to the Greater No 
Ruz; 174 and the history of the spring observance is 
difficult to imagine, since it must have moved slowly 
but steadily against the 365-day calendar in order to 
remain at the spring equinox, and to have been for a 
while extinguished when — around 507 and again A.D. 
1006 — the religious No Ruz was celebrated then. 

However this may be, the celebration of this No Ruz 
by the Sharifabadis had a special joyfulness, because it 
was in tune with the loveliest season of the year. Its main 
customs, being secular, do not come within the scope of 
this article, but there are some whose symbolism verges 
on the religious. The egg can be a religious symbol, of 
eternity for one thing, it is said, and one of the prepara¬ 
tions was the painting and dyeing of hard-boiled eggs, in 
delicate patterns and bright colours — red and green and 
yellow. There was also the making ready of the Slv-i 
vlju , “Beneath the larder”. For this a little store-room 
was meticulously dusted and swept, and everything 
black in it, such as smoke-blackened pots and pans, was 
removed, and a vljii , a square of wood, was hung by 
ropes at its four comers from the hole in the domed roof. 
This was by function a hanging larder, on which food 
was placed to be safe from ants, mice or thieving cats. 
Then towards the evening of the twentieth, on the 
earthen floor beneath, a number of things were set out in 
a rigidly prescribed order. A mirror was lent against a 
wall, with a lamp before it. To the right of the lamp was 
a green-wrapped sugar cone, to the left a pitcher full of 
curds. In front of the lamp was a vase holding sprays of 
evergreen (cypress or pine); to its right was a 
pomegranate stuck full of silver coins in a bowl of water 
with dried marjoram leaves sprinkled on the surface, to 
its left, a pitcher with owpara (water in which dried 
fmits such as apricot and plum had been steeped for 
three days). In front of the spray-filled vase was a glass 
filled with paluda , a sweet drink, white in colour, and to 
its right a new earthenware pitcher with water, its neck 


closed by a green-painted egg; and to its left a little 
basket full of fresh green stuff, such as coriander, 
parsley or lettuce; and in front of all was a platter 
bearing a sweet dish made only for this festival, which 
had in it dates, pounded sesame seeds, rose water and 
sugar-candy water. The colours were thus predominant¬ 
ly green and white, and there was sweetness, freshness 
and symbols of prosperity, with details recalling 
accounts of No Ruz observances by Blrunl and Pseudo- 
Jahiz. Then the lamp was lit, the sugar-cone was put in 
place as the last object, and the room door closed; and 
the belief was that at some time, mysteriously, the vlju 
would turn a full circle overhead. The significance to be 
attributed to this had been lost; but there seems to be a 
connection with Blrum’s statement that Persian scholars 
“say that in the day of Nauroz there is an hour in which 
the sphere of Feroz is driven on by the spirits for the 
purpose of renovating the creation”. 175 

Meantime a table had been set out in the main room 
of the house with a silver-framed mirror, a Khorda 
Avesta wrapped in green silk, a little picture of Zoroaster 
(brought from Bombay), two silver vases with sprays of 
pine and branches of the purple-flowered Judas tree, and 
a bowl with the gaily painted eggs. There are modem 
touches here, and a suggestion of Muslim influence 
(with the presence of the Khorda Avesta corresponding 
to that of the Koran); for Shi c a Muslims (not only in 
Iran) have preserved the customs of the secular No Ruz 
with a fidelity to rival that of the Zoroastrians 
themselves. Traditionally, they spread out a cloth in a 
room usually kept for visitors, and place on it a number 
of objects and festive dishes which in character, and 
sometimes exactly, correspond with those the 
Zoroastrians placed both under the vlju and publicly; 
and this suggests the likelihood that in the past the 
Zoroastrians also combined these offerings, setting them 
out similarly in a main room, and letting the vlju turn 
symbolically alone. But in the nineteenth century 
increasing prosperity for individual Zoroastrians, and a 
relaxation of repressive restrictions on them, meant that 
there might be Muslims among their No Ruz visitors; 
and although this is a secular feast, and the offerings 
remain unconsecrated, the Zoroastrians, after centuries 
of guarding their observances from non-Zoroastrian 
eyes, may have chosen to do so still, placing most of 
these offerings under the vlju , behind a closed door, and 
setting out only a few items for public view. 176 

There is another custom which the Zoroastrians of 
Iran share with Shi c a Muslims, the celebration of the 
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Sizda bedar , the “Thirteenth (day) out-of-doors”, when 
they leave their houses and seek pleasure in the open, in 
the essential spirit of the ancient “New Day” feast; and 
the reckoning appears to be taken over from the 
religious No Ruz of 6 Fravardin, that is, Havzoru. For 
thirteen days after that was Fravardin day of Fravardin 
month, the annual jasn of the Fravasis, when it was 
enjoined that people should go to where the bones of 
their dead were, and gladden their souls with feasting 
and mirth. 177 This was one of the high holy days of 
Zoroastrianism, and Seervai and Patel described its 
celebration by the Parsis in the late nineteenth century: 
they “go to the Towers of Silence, offer prayers for dead 
relations and friends and in the large yard round the 
Towers different families, especially families who have 
lost a relation during the year, spread carpets and hold 
private jasans”. m The custom was kept up fully in the 
Yazdi villages for the religious observance in Fravardin 
month, into the early twentieth century, with feasting 
and merriment; and in an indirect way this custom 
survives among the Muslims of Iran, for whom it is 
natural to picnic cheerfully by the grave of a newly 
departed relative, placing food and drink upon it. 179 But 
as this feast was so important and dear to Zoroastrians, 
it was plainly taken over by them for the secular No 
Ruz, to be enjoyed without the rites for the dead, 
anywhere out of doors, as it is by Shi c a Muslims. This 
secular festival, beginning at the spring equinox, had 
come to be considered to last 21 days, just a little longer 
than the eighteen-day religious one — a reckoning that 
suggests Muslim influence, being three times a week; 
and we have seen how, through contamination, it seems, 
with the secular No Ruz, Havzoru too came to be 
reckoned vaguely to extend over that length of time. 

CONCLUSION 

In spite of the many gaps in the sources, and their defi¬ 
ciencies, it has proved possible (with some help from 
reasoned deductions) to follow the history of Zoroastrian 
devotional observance from OAv. times to the beginning 
of the twenty-first century; and what emerges is the 
strength of the tradition concerned, transmitted largely 
without the help of books, and its value, in diverse ways, 
in the life of the religion: for the inculcation of doctrine, 
generation after generation, with the renewal, at each No 
Ruz, of the glorious message of hope; for the encourage¬ 
ment of communal solidarity and care for those in need; 


and — it would seem uniquely to Zoroastrianism — for 
the fostering as virtues of happiness and joy as weapons 
to be used in the cosmic struggle of good against evil, 
evil in this case being grief and despondency. To exercise 
these virtues in an often adverse world requires habits of 
self-discipline, as is clearly shown in the religion’s 
management of grief at the deaths of those one has loved. 
Mourning is permitted for three days, after which 
observances exist to help the living to be happy again 
unselfishly, in order to share that happiness with the 
departed. 

The result of the training in self-control required has 
been, typically, bold and self-reliant individuals; and 
since, also typically, they were firm in their faith, it is 
not surprising that almost all reforms of the devotional 
calendar, proposed with obvious good intent, have been 
met by equally well-intended opposition. The resulting 
complexities that developed in this calendar may seem 
burdensome to outsiders, but the community has been 
able, even if after initial strife, to accept them 
cheerfully, even thankfully, as providing additional 
opportunities for worship and joyous celebration; and it 
has not been until acquaintance with developments in 
scientific knowledge, and growth in material 
prosperity, had their impact, first on the Parsis and then 
on the Iranis, that this long tradition of observances 
began to be eroded, slowly or swiftly, piecemeal or 
wholesale, according to place and circumstances. 

Notes 

1 In his chapter on “Old Iranian Calendars” in CHIr . II, p. 
757. 

2 1938, p. 56 with n. 1. 

3 The writer sought to provide references for these findings 
in a book published in 1992, pp. 27-51. 

4 The YAv. texts are in a slightly different dialect from the 
OAv. ones, but the difference is no greater, it seems, than 
that to be expected between two groups within a large 
tribe, and should not be a barrier to attributing the same 
basic concepts to the OAv. and YAv. peoples. 

5 Among whom he paid special tribute to the work of J.G. 
Frazer and F.K. Ginzel. 

6 By now the findings of ethnographers have been widely 
acknowledged by calendrists, with use of the term “time- 
indications”, cf. Hartner, art. cit., pp. 714-40; but, as his 
following pages show, this does not necessarily lead to 
acceptance of a natural evolution from early-culture to 
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advanced calendars. Cf. Taqizadeh, op. cit ., esp. pp. 14-25 
(but much more profoundly, through his unrivalled 
knowledge of Iranian calendars at all stages, and constant 
exercise of critical judgement). 

7 Mah NiyayeS 4 (two divisions) and 6 (three divisions); for 
the terminology of the latter see Bartholomae, Air. Wb. 
1472 s.v. viSaptaSa-. 

8 The reference for that king’s letter commanding this inter¬ 
calation is given by Assar, 2003, p. 172, who mentioned 
incidentally that the Babylonians’ predecessors in 
Mesopotamia, the Sumerians, were among those to have 
had a calendar of 12 months with 29-30 days. 

9 P. 113. 

10 Cited by Nilsson, p. 110. 

11 B. Forssmann, 1968. Discussed in detail by A. Panaino, 
TiStrya , II, p. 52 ff. 

12 Av. YaM 8. On the term mainyu see below. 

13 Pp. 110-12. 

14 II, p. 15 ff. 

15 Panaino, II, p. 20, reproduced a table of these showers 
then, prepared for him by Dr. Salvo de Meis. 

16 So Henning (verbally, in class). There is, as Panaino 
admitted, no evidence in the text to support his suggestion 
(II, p. 19 n. 12) that Apaosa plays the role of the Vedic 
Vjtra by confining the waters to the sea, from where 
Tistrya, like Indra, releases them. This appears to be 
imposing Vedic material on a self-explanatory and 
coherent Av. myth. 

17 It has been established by archaeologists and ethnogra¬ 
phers that cattle-dependent nomadism, with ridden horses, 
did not evolve until the ninth century B.C., probably, that 
is, for some 300 years after Zoroaster lived. 

18 Boyce, 1992, p. 53. All Zoroastrian divinities appear to 
have been originally conceived as mainyus , from Mazda 
himself, “Holiest (Sponista) Mainyu” downwards. 

19 The Av. evidence was most recently gathered again for the 
two lesser Ahuras by Boyce, 2001, pp. 246-52. (Varuna, 
who would have appeared in Avestan as *Vouruna, is 
known only by his cult-epithets, a practice which has 
obscured his identity.) 

20 For a bibliography see A. Hintze, 2002, who is herself a 
strong advocate of the attribution. 

21 For simplicity’s sake the form No Ruz is used throughout 
this article, together with other widely familiar transcrip¬ 
tions of Av. and Persian terms and names (e.g. fravasi , 
Firdausi rather than frauuaSi , Ferdowsi). 

22 For fuller discussion, with references, see Boyce, 1969. 

23 The concept of such co-operation is characteristic of 
Zoroastrianism, with all beneficent Mainyus seen as 


working together under Ahura Mazda to achieve the 
victory of what is good. 

24 Explanations have been offered, but none has been 
generally accepted. No Mir. form of the name is recorded. 

25 Inevitably in course of time (but with the weakening of 
doctrine) Spenta Mainyu came to be confounded with 
Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd) himself. — Lommel’s studies of 
the doctrine of the Heptad remain unsurpassed, it is widely 
acknowledged, for their profundity and perceptive insight 
into the intellectual and spiritual worlds of the OAv. 
people, and hence of Zoroaster. See notably in 1970, pp. 
253-69, 377-96. 

26 See below, p. 26. 

27 Yt 13.50. 

28 In known Zor. usage the feast was kept instead locally 100 
days before Rapthwina’s return (see Boyce, 1976); but this 
is likely to be a secondary development, since in 
preliterate days with the use of time-indicators it was 
possible to calculate from the time of observing a natural 
phenomenon, but hardly up to it. 

29 For the evidence see Boyce, 1995. 

30 Probably some time later a formulaic insertion was 
clumsily made in the venerated YHapt. (37.3), in order to 
suggest that worship of the Fravasis belonged to the 
earliest days of the religion. In spite of a serious 
grammatical difficulty with these words, and their lack of 
congruence with the rest of the passage in which they 
occur, Johanna Narten, 1986, pp. 180-82, argued for their 
genuineness, and ascribed to the word fravaSi , uniquely 
here, a meaning she supposed to have been given it by 
Zoroaster himself: “Wahlentscheidung/Decision through 
choice” (that is, between good and evil). But it would be 
strange if the prophet, plainly an outstanding teacher, 
should have used the word in this doctrinally significant 
sense but have failed in instructing his followers as to its 
meaning. 

31 See Kreyenbroek, 1985. 

32 Bickerman, 1983, p. 786, thought it possible that the 
Arsacids might have “simultaneously used two eras, both 
starting on 15 April 247 B.C., one in the Babylonian 
lunisolar style, to be used in cuneiform and Aramaic 
documents, and another, used in Iranian records, which 
was reckoned in the vague years of the ‘Zoroastrian’ 
calendar”, by which he referred to the unintercalated 365- 
day one. But he did not suggest any similar explanation 
for the Achaemenian practice. 

33 This relationship between the state and “Sothic” calendars 
has the support of a number of Egyptologists but has been 
dismissed by the deeply respected Neugebauer, who 
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maintained that calculating the time of the Nile flood by 
Sothis’ reappearance followed the creation of the state 
civic calendar by perhaps as much as 300 years, when the 
regression of the latter had become really noticeable. (See, 
with a brief discussion and selected bibliography, Panaino, 
II, p. 50 n. 11.) But this seems an instance of what Nilsson 
(pp. 2-3) considered the damage done to understanding 
the natural evolution of calendars by specialists who look 
at things too exclusively in the light of their own studies in 
“systematic technical and astronomical chronology”. 

34 It would plainly have been very difficult for them to 
accept that they were adopting a foreign model, for it was 
of the essence of their beliefs that all which was 
enlightened and true was contained in the teachings of 
Zoroaster. 

35 Cf. Av. adj. antara- (Air. Wb ., 32) and MP gah, see “Gah” 
ii, Elr , X, p. 253. 

36 It is now known for certain that they were not called the 
“Gatha days” (and named individually accordingly) until 
the Sasanian calendar reform of the early sixth century 
A.D., see under “Gahanbar”, Elr , IX pp. 255-56, and with 
revisions, pp. 240-241. The only terms for the five days 
from local post-Achaemenian calendars to survive are 
Sogdian “stolen” (Blrunl, Athar, p. 235) and Armenian 
aweleac c , genitive plural of aweli, “added, additional” 
(information I owe to Prof. J.R. Russell). 

37 What follows is broadly the interpretation put forward by 
the writer in her 1970 article (q.v. for fuller details), where 
it was wrongly attributed to a reform made under the 
Sasanian Ardasir I. Much of this interpretation, though 
thus misdated, was in itself approved by de Blois, 1996. It 
was revised, but not sufficiently analytically, under 
“Festivals, i. Zoroastrian”, Elr , IX (1999), pp. 543^46. 

38 The alteration was not strictly accurate, since traditionally 
the Fravasis come on the night of XII.30, so that their feast 
now lasted one night + ten days-and-nights. The earliest 
historical reference to keeping the 10-day festival comes 
from 565 A.D., see Doblhofer, 1955, p. 122. 

39 It was this which led the writer into the major error in her 
1970 article. 

40 1931, p. 128 ff. 

41 On her, and in more detail on the ritual observances 
consequent on the change, see Boyce, 1993, esp. pp. 211-12. 

42 See Siroza I and 11.30 (where *Varuna is invoked as the 
High Lord, Ahura bdrdzant, Son of the Waters, Apam 
Nap at), with Darmesteter’s perplexed comment, 1892-93, 
II, p. 304 n. 63. 

43 On the complex matter of the identity and relationship of 
Tistrya and Tlr (the ja$n being named Tlragan) see the 


discussion, with ample references, by Panaino, II, pp. 
61-85. 

44 This is a reconstruction from later Irani practice, see, p. 30. 
The Pth. calendar would have had this same jaSn day, but 
in the Sogdian and Armenian calendars the first month was 
given to “(the Mainyu) of the New Year”, and the 
Armenians dedicated their twelfth month to the Fravasis, 
which has implications too complex to be gone into here. 

45 I.e. Bundahi$n, XXXIV. 1, and Zand i Vahman Ya$t, IV. 1 et 
passim. 

46 See Kingsley, 1995, p. 203. 

47 Blrunl, Athar, p. 11. 

48 On whom see de Jong, 1997, p. 205 ff. 

49 See Kingsley, 1995, pp. 174-76. 

50 Ib.,pp. 192-95. 

51 Natural History , 30.3. 

52 Jaeger, Aristotle, p. 132 (followed by the writer in 1982, p. 
260, which now needs revision). 

53 Art cit., p. 196. 

54 References for the source, Kingsley, op. cit., p. 197 n. 157. 

55 Letters, 58.31. 

56 For the Armenians see Russell, 1987, p. 169, and generally, 
ib., passinr, Taqizadeh, 1940, pp. 639-53; and for the 
Mandaeans, generally, Taqizadeh, 1938b, pp. 605-19. 

57 Apud Quintus Curtius, History of Alexander, III.8. 

58 For references see Bibliography. 

59 Text ed. by Todua and Gwakharia, pp. 34-35; Eng. tr. by 
Morrison, pp. 19-21. 

60 See Boyce, 1957, and further under “Gosan”, Elr. XI, pp. 
169-70. 

61 Further argued by the writer under “Godarz”, Elr. XI, p. 
34. 

62 Ed. Kotwal and Kreyenbroek, III (2003), p. 120. 

63 Andreas and Henning, 1932, p. 190; Henning, 1934, pp. 
32-35 and 1977, pp. 346-49, with Sundermann, 1979, pp. 
109-11. 

64 The editors rendered it interpretively as “Schalttage”, but 
both Boyce, 1970, pp. 517-18, and de Blois, 1996, p. 39, 
mistranslated it as the “Five Gatha (Days)”. 

65 Athar, pp. 218, 224. 

66 The measure may well have done no more than give a 
religious dimension to what was already common 
practice, at least among the leisured and well off. 

67 1970, pp. 264—66; 1989, pp. 65-66, 71. 

68 Large though the number is, it is not incredible, for the 
priests who performed these services would have been 
stipendaries at the fire temples founded by Kirder, so that 
extra cost would have been limited to providing the 
offerings to be blessed. 
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69 Athar , p. 44 (see further below). 

70 Ibid., p. 45. 

71 Ibid., p. 144. (Blrunl was led by his sources to think that 
this was only one of such councils held regularly before 
each of the intercalations supposed to have taken place.) 

72 This interpretation of the character and manner of the 
reform was first proposed by the writer in 1970, and is put 
forward again here after being further considered and in 
part corrected, and set out (it is hoped) with greater clarity. 

73 Calculated by Taqizadeh, see apud Minorsky, 1947, p. 35. 

74 This may perhaps partly account for uncertainty in 
Blrunl’s sources as to which king had carried it out, for he 
gives instead, in different places, Yazdegird I (399^421), 
and Kavad’s father Peroz (459-84). 

75 Otherwise de Blois, 1996, p. 47 (proceeding from a 
different theoretical basis). 

76 Hoffman, p. 79. 

77 The latter is given by him twice, in Qanun I, pp. 260, 264 
(cited by de Blois, 1996, nn. 89, 93, with a different 
inference). 

78 Ed. by J.M. Jamasp Asana, pp. 102-8. Eng. tr. by K.J. 
Jamasp Asana, pp. 122-29. German tr. by Markwart, with 
reproduction of the text, and notes, 1930, pp. 742-65B. 

79 Markwart, 1930, pp. 744/745. 

8 0 Ibid., 1930, pp. 750/751. 

81 Collections of their writings on this were published by 
Markwart, 1930, pp. 724-38 and Christensen, 1934, pp. 
145-54. 

82 For the importance of this feast see p. 30. 

83 De Blois, 1996, p. 43a with n. 49, gives references to the 
studies by Henning and Gershevitch which established 
this. 

84 Andreas and Henning, 1932, pp. 188-89 (b II RI 17-25). 

85 Cited by de Blois, 1996, p. 43a with n. 50, from the old 
Phi. text ed. by B.T. Anklesaria. 

86 Back, 1978, pp. 294-95 (“erhoben gegen”), 306-7 
(“gezogen gegen”); Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 67, s.v. wyMt, 
“mis en route” for both passages. 

87 Cf. Elr. X, pp. 253-54, under “Gah. ii”. 

88 A number of revelatory dreams are recorded among 
Armenian, Irani and Parsi Zoroastrians (as among many 
other peoples), which were regarded as divinely sent. 

89 This expression was probably older than the linking with 
the Gathas, having been given on analogy with the general 
usage for duplicated feasts, by which the second was 
always the “greater”, that is, the more estimable, because 
valid. 

90 For references for all this see Elr. X, p. 255 under 
“Gahanbar”. 


91 This is deduced from known later usage. 

92 Athar, p. 112 (referring specifically to the legends about 
the Pesdadian kings). Relying despite this on him as a 
primary authority has greatly hampered Zoroastrian 
calendar studies. 

93 Ch. XXV.5. The text of the Wizidagiha was edited by 
Behramgore T. Anklesaria, and published posthumously 
in 1964, with his almost complete Eng. tr. included in the 
introduction, see for this passage pp. 91-2, xcviii-xcix. 
The Wizidagiha was re-edited by Ph. Gignoux and A. 
Tafazzoli in 1993, see for this passage text p. 295, tran¬ 
scription and French tr., pp. 86, 87, commentary p. 165. (It 
is to be regretted that although they referred to BTA’s text, 
they ignored his tr., and did not alert their readers to its 
existence, so that opportunities have been lost to benefit 
from his profound knowledge of Phi. language and 
literature.) In 1996, p. 43 with n. 54, de Blois offered a 
transcription, tr. and interpretation of the passage. The 
above transcription is the present writer’s, following 
Henning’s system of transcribing the archaic Phi. 
spellings, reproduced by BTA, according to early 
Sasanian pronunciation, known from Man. MP texts; but 
for the name of the tenth month, Av. DaSvah, Phi. ddv, and 
the day one, he wrote “Dai” (as did Sachau when tran¬ 
scribing it from Arabic script), to avoid the awkwardness 
of “Day month, Day day”. But MacKenzie, a dedicated 
phonetician, gave the transcription “Day” in his Concise 
Pahlavi Dictionary, and has been followed by Gignoux, 
Tafazzoli and de Blois. The Parsis use the spelling “Dae”, 
occasionally “Deh”. — The above tr. is also the writer’s. 
The only difficulty is in the final words, because of their 
terseness and the ambiguity of ciyon and ham. But the 
general sense is not in doubt. 

94 Ch. XXXTV.49. The writer’s transcription and tr., following 
essentially the text and tr. of BTA, 1964, pp. 148, cxxii. See 
also Gignoux and Tafazzoli, 1993, text p. 295, transcription 
and tr. pp. 124, 125, commentary p. 175; and de Blois, 
1996, partial tr., p. 43, transcription and comments, n. 54. 

95 Cf. above, pp. 26-28. 

96 Text, ed. M. Dresden (see de Menasce, 1973), pp. 315-16. 
Transcribed and tr. by Nyberg, 1934, pp. 38, 39. Revised 
tr. by Boyce, apud de Menasce, p. 376 (slightly further 
revised here). 

97 Athar, p. 11. 

98 Ibid., p. 44. 

99 Ibid., p. 45. 

100 Loc. cit. 

101 Cited from Taqizadeh’s summary of the article, 1937, p. 
125. 
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102 The text of the relevant passage was published in 
1825-26, with a German tr., by I. Ideler, VoL II, pp. 
624-25, 547-48, see with comments de Blois, 1996, p. 52 
with nn. 36-38. De Blois’ own Eng. tr., pp. 41-42, is 
followed above. 

103 Vol. I, p. 76 (cited by de Blois, ib., p. 42 with n. 41). 

104 This unpublished tr. was quoted by Taqizadeh, 1938b, p. 
604, who further cited Houtum Schindler as recording 
that, c. 1888 A.D., the month names of the Zoroastrian 
calendar were still used by the Muslims of Mazandaran 
(part of old Tabaristan), with the five extra days at the end 
of Aban Mah. De Blois, 1996, p. 42, pointed out that the 
synchronisms of dates given in both Yazdegird! and Hijri 
years by Nasir-i Khusrow, writing in 1045 and 1052 A.D., 
are only accurate if the five days followed Aban Mah, but 
suggested the possibility that he used “some old handbook 
of astronomy or astrology”. 

105 L.c. inn. 103. 

106 Re-edited, learnedly and perceptively, by de Blois, 2003, 
pp. 139—43. 

107 See p. 30 with n. 178. 

108 See the learned and important article of M.P. Khareghat, 
1930, pp. 118-30, at p. 130. 

109 See Khareghat, art. cit ., pp. 124, 128-29. These are the 2 
oldest names for this observance. He explained awardad 
as from abar dad “given up” (cf. Pers. bar dadan) and sodi 
as a colloquial form of Old Gujarati chodi “given up, 
quitted”. J.J. Modi, 1937 (published posthumously), p. 
435, recorded the keeping of Avardadsalgah, but his 
comments on it were confused. 

110 Pp. 215-19 against p. 225. 

111 P.219. 

112 P.235. 

113 Loc. cit. 

114 See the next section. 

115 Ed. G. van Vloten, 1898; tr. R. Ehrlich, 1930, pp. 96-100. 

116 The origin and history of the whole matter is set out by 
Karaka, 1884,1, pp. 105-17. 

117 Op.cit., pp. 14849. 

118 The writer had the great good fortune to be for seven 
months in 1964 the guest of Agha Rustam N. Belivani, 
the hereditary head of the Sharifabad anjoman , and she 
wrote of what she learnt from him, his family and the 
community in A Persian Stronghold of Zoroastrianism , 
1977, which contains much of what follows in brief here; 
and in 1965 Dastur (then Ervad) Firoze M. Kotwal of 
Navsari came to study with her in London, since when 
they have maintained regular contact, largely over 
matters of observance, resulting in articles also cited 


here, and illuminating private correspondence, likewise 
cited. 

119 For more details about this, and generally for the way the 
Gahanbars were celebrated, see Boyce, 1977, pp. 31-51. 

120 Illustrated, in ibid., opposite p. 81. 

121 The writer did not previously perceive this, and wrote 
confusedly of the fifth and sixth Gahanbars. 

122 The association of the ten days by name with the Fravasis 
had thus disappeared; but on the nineteenth day, 
Fravardln, of the twelfth month, Spendarmad, 
Zoroastrians in Kerman and in Yazd and villages near it 
(but not in Sharifabad) observed Forudog, the “Little 
Fravasi festival”, for the souls of children who had died in 
infancy, see Boyce, 1977, p. 214 n. 3. 

123 Seervai and Patel, 1899, p. 217. The Parsis spelt them 
variously as Gahambar, Ghambar, etc. 

124 Lord, 1620, pp. 4142. 

125 Stavorinus, p. 218. 

126 Desai (undated), p. 285. Cf. Modi, 1937, p. 427. 

127 See Modi, 1937, pp. 422 ff., 427-28, 339. 

128 Karaka, 1884,1, p.427. 

129 The writer was fortunate in being able once to persuade 
Dr. Jal F. Bulsara to recall boyhood memories of attending 
Gahanbars at one of the agiarys in his native town of 
Bulsar towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

130 It has fairly recently been revived on a small scale, with a 
strong religious element and full participation by women, 
under the leadership of Khojeste Mistree. 

131 The doctrine of the celebration by the Gahanbars and No 
Ruz of the seven creations and their seven guardian 
Yazads had been lost sight of before then by both Iranis 
and Parsis, probably partly because of confusions through 
calendar reforms (see some comments by the writer, 1977, 
pp. 50-51). 

132 Cf. above, p. 23. 

133 On the eighteen days all being designated as belonging to 
Muktad see Modi, 1937, p. 440, confirmed more clearly 
by Dastur Kotwal in a private communication. 

134 M.R. Unvala, 1922,1, pp. 506-7; Dhabhar, 1932, p. 337. 

135 This was an old problem, cf. above, p. 9 and n. 38. Modi, 
op. cit., p. 440, duly gave the “Muktad holidays” as being 
from the day Astad of the month Spendarmad to the fifth 
Gatha day, but, p. 439, cited Yt. 13.49 and Phi. and Persian 
authorities for Fravardlgan lasting ten days. On p. 440 he 
stated that the Parsis used to observe an eighteen-day 
holiday and still did so when he wrote, but that “there are 
families who have reverted [sic] to the custom of 
observing only the original 10 days”. Cf. Seervai and 
Patel, writing in 1898 (published 1899), p. 218, who stated 
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that “in Gujarat the Muktad holidays generally last 
eighteen days, the first seven days of the first month of the 
new year being added to the regular ten days” (thus 
themselves showing a necessary disregard for an 
unaccounted-for odd day). It is the ten-day Muktad which 
is now generally observed, the eighteen-day holiday being 
kept by only a small minority of traditionalists, mostly in 
Navsari. 

136 By Modi, 1937, p. 444. (There are two flaws in his 
drawing of parallels between Parsi and Irani usages. He 
relies partly on the Vizlrkird l denlg , since then shown to 
be a Parsi forgery; and he also quotes from a “Phi. 
Rivayaf , but the text in question, included by Unvala in 
his collection of Rivdyats under the heading “From the 
book of the Avesta and Zand”, is, as was established by 
Dhabhar, 1932, pp. lxv-lxviii, from a spurious work 
written in India and giving Parsi, not Irani, usages.) 

137 By Seervai and Patel, 1899, p. 218. 

138 Modi, op. cit ., p. 447. 

139 This is in accordance with Yt 13.50. 

140 As a much admired and respected member of the 
community he was naturally influential. 

141 Information from Dastur Kotwal, cited by the writer, 
1970, p. 521. 

142 Described more fully by the writer, 1977, pp. 224-25. 

143 For this and what follows see ibid., pp. 226-28. 

144 The other two were the Dadgahs of Sven (Spendarmad 
month) and Tir Mah, see Boyce, 1977, index s.v. The 
observances were identical at all three, and those of 1964 
are described in most detail under that of Tir Mah. 

145 A similar observance is carried out generally by Parsis 
during Muktad, usually on its last day. 

146 Seervai and Patel, op. cit., pp. 218-19. 

147 Karaka, 1884,1, pp. 144-45. 

148 Modi, op. cit., p. 96. 

149 Pace Karaka, who wrote as if only the master of the house 
were concerned. 

150 Eng. tr. by Dhabhar, 1963, pp. 100-22. 

151 Information verbally from Dastur Kotwal. 

152 Those who do not know it by heart, which would be most 
of the laity, can now read it in Gujarati script. 

153 On confessional texts of various kinds being well 
represented in Phi. literature, and on confession in some 
form or another being in accord with Zoroastrianism’s 
moral character, see Asmussen, 1965, pp. 26-112. 

154 Dastur Kotwal reasons that confession of sins of the last 
year should not be made until that year is over, which is 
not until the night of the 5th Gatha day ends at the sunrise 
of No Ruz. 


155 1884,1, p. 144. 

156 1889, p. 218 

157 The two usages can exist side by side, barely if at all 
known to each other, because saying the patet is a private 
observance. 

158 Above, pp. 4-5. 

159 For the finer details of this Yasna service, and for all that 
follows, see Dastur Kotwal apud the writer, 1969, pp. 
205-9, who was generous in imparting knowledge of what 
to him and his fellow priests in Navsari is the most 
beloved holy day of the whole year. 

160 Op. cit., p. 145. 

161 Dastur Kotwal, op. cit., p. 209. 

162 Boyce, 1977, p. 50 (with pp. 175-76), 229, 233, 264. 

163 In Kerman Arvedaru, see Sorushian, 1956, p. 5. (In Boyce, 
1977, p. 229, there is confusion over the reckoning, which 
needs correcting.) 

164 See above, p. 21. 

165 For their sowing for Lesser No Ruz see Boyce, o.c., p. 
215. This is one of the No Ruz observances recorded by 
Blrunl and Pseudo-Jahiz. 

166 Boyce, op. cit., p. 230. For the account of Havzoru which 
follows see in detail op. cit., pp. 230-35. 

167 It had been the home of a former village priest, 
bequeathed to the village and kept for religious purposes. 

168 Above, pp. 12-13. In the spurious “Book of the Avesta 
and Zand” (cf. n. 136), it is said that “the day KhordadI” 
of the month Fravardln is called “Nawruz-i KhordadI” 
(Unvala, 1922,1, p. 516, Dhabhar, 1932, p. 339), but this 
usage is not otherwise attested. 

169 1899, p. 219. 

170 See above, p. 15. The contents of this text were evidently 
known by this time among educated Parsis interested in 
such things, although its Eng. tr. was not published till 
1900. 

171 1884,1, p. 146. 

172 On this as part of group Gahanbar feasts see Modi, 1937, 
pp. 424-25. (It is in fact a basic religious rite in both 
communities.) 

173 Karaka, loc. cit., described it (not wholly inadequately) as 
“a day which has been added to the Khordad-Sal by 
holiday-makers”; and Dastur Kotwal can faintly recall old 
people talking of picnics on that day in gardens at Navsari. 

174 On which see above, pp. 12, 14-15, 21. 

175 Athar, p. 215. 

176 On the traditional No Ruz offerings by Shi c a Muslims see 
Shahbazi, “Haft Sin”, Elr, XI, pp. 524-26, with a 
photograph showing them set out in the same way as the 
Zoroastrian ones are under the viju. Shahbazi has shown 
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that the name given to this observance, the Sofra-yi Haft 
Sin , meaning the cloth set out with seven items whose 
names begin with the letter “s”, is found only in Iran, where 
it cannot be traced to earlier than the nineteenth century; and 
that there are more than seven items, and that some 
regarded as essential have names that do not begin with “s”. 

177 Cf. above, p. 10. 

178 1899, p. 216. They also mention there that the same 
custom was observed on the day Fravardln of Adar month, 
a usage which must have been kept up since the calendar 
adjustment of 1006 A.D. Karaka, I, pp. 150-51, also 
records the duplication of the observance. 

179 A Muslim friend, Agha Humayoun Sanati, has assured me 
that for this reason his co-religionists would not be in the 
least perturbed to know of the origin of the Sizda be-dar. 
Zoroastrians (as is brought out by Seervai and Patel’s 
account) never approach a dakhma closely, the minimum 
prescribed distance to be kept from them being 33 paces. 
Agha Sanati also stresses varied Muslim uses of the 360- 
day year, e.g. a prison sentance of five years lasts 5 x 360 
days. 

Abbreviations 

Mir. Middle Iranian 

MP Middle Persian 

Phi Pahlavi 

Pth . Parthian 

OAv. Old Avestan 

OIr. Old Iranian 

Skt Sanskrit 

Y Yasna 

YAv. Young Avestan 

Yt Yast 
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